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One summer noonday in early youth I approached the verge 
of the bluff-line overlooking the Mississippi midlength of its 
upper course, and for the first time looked down on the broad 
Father of Waters. Southward the shimmering surface stretched 
away between bordering bluffs with a belt of bottomland on 
the farther side, until it faded in the distance; northward it soon 
disappeared beyond a bold headland; but I already knew from 
the books and from the talk of my elders that it was a river. 
The sight was an inspiration, and left lasting impression. An 
hour afterward I was at the brink, vaguely disappointed to find 
the half-idealized thing of majesty nothing but muddy water 
lapping lazily against a crumbling beach. Recalling my precon- 
ception of the river, I scanned the breeze-troubled expanse to 
see which way the waters flowed ;-but in vain. Turning away, I 
saw a group of urchins lounging on a low lumber-pile, and, ap- 
proaching in due awe of the superior wisdom and prowess of the 
city boy, I inquired of these long-time residents on the river bank 


1 Address of the President of the Anthropological Society of Washington, de- 
livered before the Washington Academy of Sciences and affiliated societies, February 
28, 1899. 
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which way the river ran. The voluble lad with feet nervously 
dangling from the edge of the lumber-pile answered promptly, 
“Huh! it don’t run nowhere; it stays right there.’ His nearest 
companion, prone on stomach with chin in hands and heels 
wagging slowly in the air, answered more deliberately, “In high 
water it runs all over here.” The chubby boy lying on his back 
with hat pulled over his eyes chimed in with the confidence of 
experience, “It runs agin the boat; jist you try it and see.” 
Next the pallid youngster crouching on the farther corner of the 
corded boards piped up, “ My father says it runs to St Louis,” 
only to be suppressed by the ragged, red-haired urchin lying in a 
heap on the center of the pile with the ultimatum: “Hey? 
Well my dad says it runs right up yonder past Eagle Point to St 
Paul; and I reckon he knows!” Then the scientific inquiry 
was brought to a close by the more pertinent and important 
query in return, “ Have ye ary white alleys?” But the lesson 
was not lost; I had learned how hard it is to find which way the 
current runs; I had learned, too, the worthlessness of the opinions 
of idlers. 

Later I looked down on the stream of human experience 
with interest no less than that excited by the first sight of the 
Mississippi; I scanned the waves and eddies raised on the noble 
river by the breezes of conflicting opinion, and strove to separate 
them from the steady current below; and I inquired of the 
loiterers on the banks of this stream, no less hopefully than of 
the loafers on the long-ago lumber-pile on the Mississippi, as to 
the trend of the current. Not always have my guides agreed. 
When I asked of the past and future career of our planet, some 
held it to be slowly approaching the sun with a certainty of ulti- 
mate absorption in the fiery mass, while others considered it a 
slowly refrigerating body bound to lose its vitality neath a mantle 
of ice; I do not know which is right, and half suspect both 
guides to lack the experience needed to decide. When I first in- 


quired the course of vegetal and animal life, I was met by the 
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confident declaration that there is no current—that the vital 
forms were fixed by fiat in the beginning to persist unchanged 
for ever and ever; later a red-skin man, full of the lore of his 
race, assured me that the animals of the long ago were vastly 
larger and wiser than the present pygmies, and that the future 
darkened toward annihilation; but afterward actual workers in 
experience of vitality mirrored that experience in their own 
minds, and pointed out a trend of vital development from the 
low toward the high, from dulness toward brightness, from mind- 
less groveling toward intellectual uprightness. When I sought 
the current of human progress my earlier guides averred, with a 
conviction transcending experience, that man began little lower 
than the angels, and—save for an elect few—was lapsing toward 
the depths of eternal despair, or perchance drifting toward 
the annihilation awaiting the beasts in the dusky philosopher’s 
gloomy faith; other guides were hopeful that those of their cult 
might possess the earth; but until within half a lifetime there 
were few who had the courage to stem the stream of experience 
with respect to man himself and learn the actual set of the cur- 
rent. The direction of flow of the Mississippi might have been 
learned from practical boatmen ; and it is meet to inquire whether 
the trend of human progress may not be gained from actual 


workers in man’s experience of Man. 


The scientific study of Man grew out of research among 
lower organisms; and at first the lines and methods of inquiry in 
biology and anthropology were alike. Gradually the searcher 
perceived that the genus Homo, albeit animal, is something 
more. At first he feared his distinction was but a vestige of the 
classical division of the genus into the real species sapiens and 
the mythic species brutus, or else an echo of the medieval exal- 
tation of spirituality, and so he touched lightly on those essential 
and fundamental features that demark man from his ancestral 
brutes no less strongly than these are demarked from the min- 
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eral substance of which their bodies are built; but prolonged 
experience forced the conviction that mankind must be viewed 
by the scientist, no less than by the idealist, as an essentially in- 
tellectual entity, and the possessor of social and moral charac- 
ters reflecting the fundamental intellectuality. Next it came 
to be recognized that the unit of anthropology is not merely the 
individual body, as the animal body is the unit of zodlogy, but 
the social group, and this advance marked the birth of anthro- 
pology in its full sense; for the object-matter of the science is 
not so much man as men, not the somatikos so much as the 
ethnos and demos, not the person so much as the family, the 
clan, the tribe, the municipality, the state, the nation, the cul- 
ture-group—indeed any assemblage, or all assemblages, of men. 
Now, the recognition of the essentially collective character of 
mankind was but the swinging of aberrant and idle opinion into 
the current of the stream of experience—for it is the function of 
science, the highest yet simplest form of knowledge, to resolve indi- 
vidual experiences into their true components and to bring ever- 
varying opinion into harmony with the invariable course of nature. 

Recognizing the collective assemblage as the basis of his 
science, the anthropologist was nevertheless impressed by the 
variable structure of units constantly changing with birth and 
death of individuals, with migration and readjustment to new 
conditions, with the blending of groups and peoples, with discov- 
ery and invention ; and he was soon led to see that the structure 
of the unit is less important than its activities—and thereby to 
raise his science to the plane of dynamic interpretation. True, he 
had the example of the other sciences before him, yet he pressed 
forward so rapidly as hardly to note their precedence until his 
passage was made; astronomy spent three millenniums in passing 
from astrology to formal description and thence to interpretation 
in terms of molar and molecular motion; chemistry dragged 
drearily from alchemy up to Avogadro and above before the 
physical basis of tlie science was fixed; biology rested in formal- 
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ism for centuries before Darwin established the ideas of genera- 
tive forces and sequence; even youthful geology has passed most 
of its history in formalism, and is only today emerging into 
the full light of interpretation in terms of agency ; while anthro- 
pology has occupied barely two decades in rising from the first 
recognition of the essentially human unit to the classification 
of mankind in terms of human activities—a period so short, 
indeed, that some have failed to keep pace with the advance. 

Most of the makers of the modern science of man still live, 
some of them now listen; it might seem invidious to offer them 
due meed of tribute ; but it cannot be held invidious, in this pres- 
ence, to note that the Anthropological Society of Washington 
was the first institution to follow the epoch-marking advance and 
adopt an organization based on the primary activities of man- 
kind.’ In taking this step our members but synthesized expe- 
rience covering a wider range than their predecessors enjoyed— 
the experience of long and intimate association between the white 
race, the red race, the black race, and some of the yellow race, as 
well as the unique experience of actual contact between the four 
grades of culture represented in savagery, barbarism, civilization, 
and enlightenment. So the tribute some of us would fain pay 
our progressive pioneers must be tempered by appreciation of 
the favorable conditions attending their pioneering ; for he whom 
fortune favors with experience of four races has a more than 
double advantage over the student of but two, while he who 
is favored with experience of four culture-grades has still greater 
advantage over the student of any lesser number, and he who 
scans at one view the field of four races and the series of four 
culture-grades sees the sum of human experience in single glance 
and, holding immeasurable advantage over the surveyor of nar- 
rower fields, might well blush to make no further advance. 


'On January 17, 1899, the sectional organization of the Anthropological Society 
of Washington was reconstructed, and the number of sections increased from four to 
seven, viz.: A, Somatology; 8, Psychology; C, Esthetology ; D, Technology ; 
E, Sociology ; /, Philology ; and G, Sophiology. 
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The founders and renovators of our Society have sought 
merely to conform the opinion expressed in their organic law to 
all recorded and remembered and inherited experience of men 
with respect to mankind. Their latest step is not their first 
pioneering ; but should increased knowledge prove it ill-directed, 
it will be their first failure in defining and forecasting the rapidly 


growing Science of Man. 


There are certain fundamental modes of arranging and inter- 
preting the facts of nature which seem to arise in a certain order; 
they seem also to reflect the spontaneous operations of the 
human mind, and thus to embody the sum of human experi- 
ence and epitomize the history of knowledge. (1) The simplest 
arrangement is numerical; it involves no acute or continuous 
observation, no discrimination save the most superficial, yet it 
easily expands so widely as to engage the full faculty of the stu- 
dent of nature in its external aspects; it matures in arithmetic, 
the earliest of the sciences and in some measure the foundation 
of all. (2) As the numerical arrangement is found too meager to 
express observed relations, an orderly arrangement in which rela- 
tive position, or form, or size, or structure, or all of these com- 
bined, is superadded; this arrangement, or interpretation of 
relation in terms of space, involves increasingly acute observation 
and discrimination, and growing power of abstraction, but does 
not necessarily involve continuity in observation and ratiocina- 
tion ; it is expressed in the higher mathematics, in geography in 
its protean aspects, in all the descriptive sciences and aspects 
of science—its key-note is graphos. The two methods easily 
blend in that formal knowledge, or static interpretation, which 
marked the beginning of every branch of science. (3) As the 
numerical and formal experiences multiply into chaos, the mind 
spontaneously gathers its forces: observation is sharpened and 
prolonged, memory and reason are strengthened, experiences are 
sifted and synthesized intuitively, and at length the barrier to 
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advancing knowledge is leaped—and an arrangement or interpre- 
tation of things in terms of motions or powers is superadded in 
turn; then graphos becomes logos, observation is refined and 
grows into generalization, ratiocination is established, and the 
mind feels its power and begins the conquest of nature with 
the twin organs of hand and brain. (4) As knowledge grows, the 
numerical and formal and potential interpretations become too 
complex for convenient use; but it is an easy step from the 
arrangement in terms of motion to arrangement in terms of 
sequence, and this step has been taken in the several sciences in 
at least some of their aspects, including anthropology save in 
certain aspects—for while every anthropologist now recognizes 
the bestial ancestry of mankind, the increasing capacity of the 
cranium, and other features pertaining to the biotic development 
of the human body, there are some who have not yet been led to 
note the concomitant and much more significant demotic devel- 
opment of intellectual man. The third and fourth modes of 
arrangement of things easily unite in that dynamic interpreta- 
tion which is the distinguishing feature of modern science, giving 
character tothe New Astronomy, the New Chemistry, the modern 
biology vitalized by Darwin, the New Geology, and the anthro- 
pology of this Society. (5) There is another mode of interpreta- 
tion, spontaneously yet only half-consciously essayed by many 
observers, in which the mind is held to be a reflex of nature, 
at once the product of experience and the guide to the invariable 
procession of events in nature; it is but the normal synthesis 
of the numerical, formal, potential, and sequential arrangements, 
and would seem, in combining these, to attain the acme in 
completeness of interpretation. It was formulated by Bacon as 
the key-note to his Movum Organum, the mentor of modern 
science, and after centuries of singular neglect has been reformu- 
lated and brought up to the present state of knowledge by one of 
our members in a new organon which time must test. 


Regarding the successive modes of interpretation as stages in 
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the progress of knowledge, the position of anthropology in 
America, and especially in the Anthropological Society of the 
National Capital, is definitely fixed. We are long past the 
numerical stage in which the individual body is the unit, well 
past the formal stage in which organic and even superorganic 
structure marks finality, fairly advanced on the stage in which 
superorganic or collective activities form the bases of our work— 
so well advanced, indeed, that it is easy to forecast the transition 
from the merely potential interpretation to the sequential arrange- 
ment in which families and tribes and nations and cults and 
culture stages will be considered and classified genetically, as 
things that arise and pass like the plant, leaving ever the germs 
of new (and mostly better) organizations. The organization of 
the Society is well above the formal or static plane, well within 
the higher grade represented by the New-Science family ; and it 
is the chief purpose of this writing to suggest the short and easy 
step from the potential interpretation embodied in our law to the 
sequential interpretation which must mark our next advance— 
unless the history of scientific progress is a delusion. 


Recognizing the collective character of the human unit, and 
realizing that the human activities form the best basis for the 
classification of the human kind, it is but natural first to note and 
next to trace the growth of activital products, and then to note 
and trace the development of the activities themselves. No 
mind is too idle to note the shaping of the horseshoe under the 
hammer of the smith, and no thinking observer can resist passing 
to the skill of the smith and then to the growth of smithing 
itself, though he may be (indeed, commonly is) diverted before his 
mind has long followed its normal path. The idea of the collec- 
tive unit may be likened to that of the iron and coal and tools, 
the material requisites for the making of the horseshoe ; the idea 
of the potential factor may be likened to that of the smith and 
his fire, without whose work the iron and coal would avail 
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nothing; while the easily superadded idea of sequential develop- 
ment (which it is now sought to impress) may be likened to that 
of the progressive shaping of the horseshoe under successive 
blows, without which the heat and the sweat would avail nothing. 
It should be self-evident that motion involves progression, that 
there can be no dynamic action without sequence ; if this be clear, 


the tracing of human progress is easy; if it be not clear, words 


are idle so far as the defining of human progress is concerned. 

Recurring to the image of the breeze-rippled river, the volume 
of human experience of mankind may be likened to the lake-like 
body lying apparently inert save as troubled by the passing 
breeze of superficial opinion; or it may be likened to the real 
river whose current is quickly detected by the worker who stems 
or sounds the stream beneath the wavelets, and who must sooner 
or later learn which way the current sets—whether it runs down 
toward St Louis or up toward St Paul. Returning from the 
simile to the fact, it is easy—indeed but the normal and spon- 
taneous action of the mind—to trace the trend of human develop- 
ment in terms of the human activities as now defined. True, the 
survey cannot be followed (save with the eye of faith) by those 
standing below the plane of dynamic interpretation—for none 
can justly judge the direction of movement save those who 
realize the fact that movement exists; but the fact that it is 
made from this new-gained eminence in the realm of science 
gives the survey a degree of accuracy not hitherto obtainable. 

Let the survey of the course of human development be essayed 
in terms of the activital classification recently adopted in our 
law. 

Somatology 

The development of the somatikos, especially the osseous 
framework, was summarized by a master in the last presidential 
address before this Society.’ This summary and other ethnic 


1 Primitive Man,” by Frank Baker; American Anthropologist, vol. XI, 1898, pp. 


357-366, 
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records show that the human cranium has increased in capacity 
and changed in form from that of Pithecanthropus erectus to that 


of enlightened man; that the arms and hands have shortened 


and acquired greatly increased amplitude of movement; that the 
jaws have condensed from prognathic type to the human form ; 
that the pelvis and leg bones have become better adapted to the 
erect attitude, while the opposable toe has lost its function— 
though even the most advanced skeletons retain vestiges of prim- 
itive character. Summarily, these changes represent a process of 
cephalization, discussed long ago by Dana as manifested chiefly 
by lower organisms, and more recently by Marsh as manifested 
chiefly by the higher vertebrates; but the student of human 
structure can go further and find easier way than the zodlogist, since 
the cephalization of mankind is incomparably more pronounced 
than that of the subhuman organisms. The average capacity of 
recent European crania is much above the average among the cave 
men of Europe; the skulls of modern dissecting rooms are decid- 
edly better developed than those of ancient ossuaries ; the crania of 
the Incas found by Pizarro appear to be persistently larger than 
those of the pre-Incan Peruvians; even in the history of America, 
to judge from the best portraits extant, the cranial conformation 
has changed from the retreating type of Washington and his con- 
temporaries to the full-forehead type of the living statesman. 
The data are less complete than might be desired; but whereso- 
ever there are measurements for comparison their testimony is 
consistent—they tell of progressive increase in cranial capacity 
among all peoples, with decrease among none. And the records 
show that cranial capacity is correlated with culture-grade so 
closely that the relative status of the peoples and nations of the 
earth may be stated as justly in terms of brain-size as in any 
other way—for while brain-structure would doubtless afford 
better criteria, the data are lacking. The most conspicuous fact 
of somatic development is cranial growth; yet the process of 
cephalization is manifested hardly less strikingly in the reduction 
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of prognathism, in the shortening of the fore-limbs, in the 
tendency toward diminution in number of teeth which dentists 
note, and in other characters of both skeleton and soft tissues. 
Correlated with cephalization is a somewhat antithetic pro- 
cess, found only among mankind, which may be called chezrtzation. 
It is the process involved in manual training, both subconscious 
and purposive ; its mechanism appears in the wide range of action 
in the human hand as compared with the paw of the animal, and 
no less strikingly in the increasing range in manual capacity 
found in ascending the scale of human development from sav- 
agery to enlightenment; its effects are displayed in the better 
development of the forearm among white men than among 
yellow or black men; and its prevalence is shown in the hundred 
manifestations of manual dexterity among cultivated men to 
each half-dozen found among primitive men. Yet the process is 
not limited to the hand; it is expressed also in that mobility of 
countenance and modulation of voice and eloquence of eye that 
distinguish the civilian from the savage stoic (so called because 


his poor heritage does not embrace that refinement of bodily 


function enjoyed by the higher of his kind); it is expressed inci- 
dentally in robustitude of limbs and sensitiveness of skin to 
touch and temperature—for it is the reciprocal of concentration, 
and stands for peripheral development in its various aspects. It 
is expressed more emphatically than in any other way in the 
motions to which all human activities are reducible, especially in 
the centrifugal (or outward) motions normal to higher culture 
in contrast with the centripetal (or inward) movements normal 
to primitive men. The yellow or red or black artisan draws his 
cutting tool toward his body, the white artisan pushes knife and 
saw and plane outward; the primitive weapon is hooked, the 
more advanced weapon curved outward, and the javelin and 
boomerang and bow mark great advance along the way toward 
the aimed projectile; the lower fighter clinches, the higher pugi- 
list strikes and parries; the less cultured scribe writes from the 
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right, the more cultured toward the right; the plodding coolie 
plants his feet in the line of his path, the high-bred mandarin 
turns his toes. outward at right angles to his front; the clumsy 
cook wipes the dish toward her and often drops the crockery, 
the deft dishwasher wipes outward and can be trusted with costly 
china; the self-centered subject swills his soup from bowl tipped 
toward him, the out-seeing sovereign and citizen instinctively 
tip the soup-plate outward—in short the way of progress is from 
the egocentric to the open and free in manual motion as in cere- 
bral action. It is true that few of the data of cheirization are in 
the books; but they overflow the poor work-sites of savage skin- 
dressers and ancient arrow-makers, the simple laboratories of 
barbaric stone-workers and semi-barbaric smiths, the mines and 
mills of civilization, and the elaborate manufactories of enlight- 
enment—they are far too voluminous for books, yet within con- 
stant sight of all whose eyes are open. 

While cephalization and cheirization stand out among the 
factors of somatic development, they are little more than charts 
to that highroad of human progress which lies in codrdination— 
the conjustment of hand and brain, or more exactly of the initia- 
tive and directive faculties. Expressed summarily, the somatikos 
includes the osseous framework, the alimentary and respiratory 
and circulatory systems by which internal relations are main- 
tained, the muscular system by which external relations are de- 
veloped and extended, and the dermal system by which the 
structure is protected; and over against these the neural system, 
culminating in the brain, by which both internal and external 
relations are regulated. Now, somatic progress might be meas- 
ured, were the means of measurement available, by the advance 
in neural structure and function found invariably in passing from 
infancy to maturity, from the lower races to the higher, from the 
earlier culture-grades to the later, and in each race and grade 
from the human flotsam to the leaders of their kind; with this 


advance the capacity for pleasure and pain grows acute from the 
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dull savage to the vivacious civilian, yet the aggregate of pleasure 
always exceeds the total of pain, so that smiles and laughter and 
music and poesy grow up while the dark faith of Moloch yields 
to optimistic light—save in the sporadic Jeremiah whose bodily 


generations have apparently outrun the cerebral growth of his 


stock. 

Somatic coérdination is expressed in that combination of neu- 
ral and manual capacities sometimes called faculty. It is matter 
of common observation that the white man can do more and better 
than the yellow, the yellow man more and better than the red or 
black; and the record of handiwork found in the archeology of 
the world tells that faculty has grown steadily from age to age, 
while the written records of industrial history prove increasingly 
rapid development of faculty from generation to generation 
among the peoples of the world. <A part of the improvement 
may indeed be ascribed to augmented knowledge (itself the high- 
est expression of codrdination), yet only a part can be so ex- 
plained; for those who know the races realize that the average 
white man is stronger of limb, fleeter of foot, clearer of eye, and 
far more enduring of body under stress of labor and hardship 
than the average yellow or red or black—despite the special pro- 
ficiency along a few narrow lines sometimes displayed by the 
lower type and drawn large in travelers’ tales. So, too, those 
who trace the generations through history realize that the later 
are stronger than the earlier; Rollin perpetuates the staggering 
records of Milo the Champion and other marvels of the classic 
arena, yet the witnessed feats of Milo are outdone by living 
Sandow, while American athletes defeat the descendants of gladi- 
ators on their own ground; the average Briton or American is 
too big for the armor of the mail-clad hero of medieval history ; 
the rough-riding scion of enlightenment appals by his superior 
stature the puny soldiery of unprogressive monarchism ; it is a 
poor modern year that does not mark the breaking of one or 
more world-records in athletics ; and the citizen artisan habitually 
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keeps up with a machine geared so high that the subject work. 
man loses one stroke in six. 

Another expression of coérdination is found in that pro- 
gressive vigor and viability vaguely connoted by the term con- 
stitution. The practitioner among different races knows that 
while the primitive man may suffer less than his civilized brother 
from a slight wound or illness, he possesses little recuperative 
power and dies of injuries or disorders from which the Caucasian 
would easily recover; comparison of the longevity tables of Pom- 
peii, of Europe early in the century, and of modern actuaries, 
shows a progressive increase of nearly a decade in the average 
expectation of life; and the same story is told in more common- 
place yet infinitely more emphatic terms by the steady increase 
in population of the world, an increase wrought chiefly by the 
two higher races and the two higher culture-grades—especially 


the Caucasian race, and (during recent decades) the budded en- 


lightenment of Britain and full-blown enlightenment of America. 


In brief, the witnesses of somatic development from race to 
race, from antiquity to modernity, and from generation to gen- 
eration are many and in the main consistent ; the skull has risen 
from the simian type, the skeleton has become more upright and 
better adjusted to brain-led activities, the muscles have gained 
and are still gaining in efficiency if not in absolute strength, the 
faculty for work (or normal exercise of function) is multiplied, 
the constitution is improved in vigor, life has grown longer and 
easier, and perfected man is overspreading the world. There are 
indeed isolated experiences suggesting human degradation, and 
these are flaunted by those prophets of evil whose lamentations 
are always loudest and longest continued ; but when all available 
experiences and records of experience are brought together fairly, 
only a single general trend can be traced—the trend toward 
better physique and greater strength. The forecast for the 
future based on the sum of human experience is bright ; for the 
current of human progress wells upward as the river flows down 
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toward the sea, and none can look forward and downward with- 
out forgetting the current of experience behind. 


Biology and anthropology touch in the somatikos, which is 
held by both to be the product of organic development during 
eons past ; yet one of the most patent facts of the organic world 
is the broad gap between man and the lower animals. True, the 
human skeleton so closely conforms to that of the apes that, 
according to Gill and others, no link was lacking even before the 
finding of Prthecanthropus ; true, most of the muscles and ten- 
dons of man and the higher apes are homologous, while man 
retains vestigial structures manifestly inherited from simian an- 
cestors; yet the great fact remains that even the lowest savage 
known to experience is human in attitude, mien, habits, and 
intelligence, while even the highest apes are but bristly beasts. 
It were bootless to deny or decry the chasm separating the 
always human biped from the always bestial quadrumane, since 
the chasm is the broadest in the whole domain of nature as seen 
by those who appreciate humanity in its fulness—it were better 
to face the chasm fairly and seek to bridge it squarely. 

In attempting to define what may be called the husmantzation 
of the bimane, it is necessary to again question whether the ex- 
tension of essentially biotic laws into anthropology has not been 
overdone. One of these is the law of the survival of the fittest, 
which indeed holds (within limits) for human activities and 
products, yet seems not to hold for man himself, who strives to 
reform rather than exterminate the weakly and the wicked ; 
another is the biotic law of sexual selection, which can hardly 
hold in an assemblage of organisms all normally mating and 


leaving progeny, practically regardless of personal beauty or habit 


of mind—indeed it would appear that, in those communities in 
which the predominance of either sex renders a test possible, the 
most attractive individuals of the predominant sex are, on the 
average, the last mated and the least prolific. The apparent fail- 
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ure of these laws of lower life has led to the inquiry, by Powell 
and others, whether they are not annulled by higher laws per- 
taining to the genus Homo in his demotic attributes. The in- 
quiry is made pertinent when certain human characters which 
manifestly reflect demotic functions are noted—e. g., the organs 
of speech, which are highly differentiated among the better races 
and in the more advanced culture-grades, much cruder in the 
lower races and in primitive culture, and but rudimentary in sub- 
human animals. The inquirer soon finds a clue in the specific 
modification of hands, fingers, arms, and other organs connected 
with special occupations, particularly when hereditary, for the 
numberless facts of such experience show that the somatikos is 
susceptible of reshapement through exercise—and the suggestion 
has been actually applied by intelligent leaders of gymnasia who 
habitually reshape the bodies of their pupils to their liking by 
carefully devised courses of exercise. These and other experi- 
ences seem to show that the reconstructive forces in effect since 
man became human are the demotic activities,and that the efficiency 
of these forces in the reconstruction of the somatikos ts proportional 
to the intensity of the activity at the time of action. The black- 
smith develops muscle and bone, not in sleep or noonday idle- 
ness, not even in waiting by the forge for the iron to heat, but in 
the actual exercise of forging, and, in some obscure way, the 
frequent alternation between vigorous effort and complete rest 
harmonizes with the rhythm of the organism and renders the ex- 
ercise peculiarly constructive; so, too, the soldier codrdinates 
body and mind and attains his peculiar powers, not by resting or 
reading tactics, but by supreme action, the action first of simu- 
lated and then of real strife. It is the lesson of experience— 
even though quantitative data are lacking—that the efficiency of 
the human activities increases in more than an arithmetic ratio 
with the intensity of the action: the poem written in an hour 
may consume the stored-up energy of a month, the noble paint- 


ing is the product of inspiration, the great invention is the 
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creature of a psychologic moment, while the career of a life- 
time is shaped by a few critical hours or days; and it seems 


equally certain, once attention is directed to the subject, that the 


course of demotic modification of the human organism is to be 
traced in the succession of critical instants of supreme intensity 
in action and passion. The canyon-cutting river ripples idly 
over its bed without carving a line during the eleven months of 
low water, and then saws through a foot of rock during the 
month of freshet ; and so the stream of human activity ripples 
merrily but idly until crises compel the action by which the mind 
is molded and the body shaped—when conation becomes the 
key-note of progress, as our associate Ward has shown. 

With due appreciation of the paramount role of concentrated 
intensity of action in shaping the course of human development, 
it seems possible to explain, at least provisionally, the apparently 
sudden and complete transformation of man as he left the plane 
of the brute, and his continued and increasingly rapid develop- 
ment on the higher plane. The differences between man and ape 
which appeal to all observers (save those whose trained vision is 
fixed on structural homologies alone) are too many for easy 
reckoning; they include the erect attitude, the practically hair- 
less skin save where a more luxuriant pilary coat serves esthetic 
function, the expressive countenance susceptible alike of smiles 
and tears, the tool-using hand, and above all else the peculiar in- 
telligence enlivening the visage and directing the hand—attributes 
which indeed find their germ among lower animals, yet attain full 
development only in the highest of the series. For convenience, 
these and other attributes may be combined in somewhat general 
categories, (1) the erect attitude, (2) personal comeliness, (3) 
manual delicacy, and (4) capacity for intellectual choice of 
associates and mates. 

Now, the distinctive characters of Prthecanthropus, erect yet 
almost simian in size and form of skull (and so marking a critical 
stage in development), support a previous view that the upright 
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attitude must have been the earliest of the specifically human at- 
tributes in order of development, since it is essentially biotic 
while the others seem to be demotic and traceable to its influence. 
Accordingly the progenitors of human kind must have associated 
face to face and hand to hand, and developed—howsoever 
unconsciously and crudely—ideals of comeliness based on stature 
and facial feature and gesture; and, for the first time in the 
history of the world, the supremely intense effort of vitality to 
perpetuate its own stream was marked by full sight of the trans- 
figured face of the mate, with eye speaking to eye and voice to 
voice in eloquent expression of intellectual choice. Such may 
well have been the real beginning of humanization; and from 
the beginning it has seldom been the average beings who have 
begotten progeny, but the momentarily inspired—yea, glorified— 
pair whose excellences of manhood and womanhood are caught 
in mutual apotheosis to be carried up the stream of life and made 
better with each succeeding generation. If the ideals of a physio- 


logic moment be perpetuated, as Moses taught, and as most 


primitive tribes believe, then Goethe dreamed wiser than he 


knew of the elective affinities, and the modern student may 
bridge the broad break between beast and man—may explain the 
quick-grown comeliness of his kind even unto the elimination of 
bestial bristles and dermal pigments, may understand the exal- 
tation of love, the rise and ramifications of romance through song 
and story, and the development of the strongest collective ties ; 
yet, whether he adopt the interpretation or not, he cannot gainsay 


the great facts of human progress conjoined by the hypothesis. 


A conspicuous though much neglected fact in the somatic 
development of mankind is hybridization, or rather consanguint- 
sation, whereby tribal and racial boundaries are constantly 
broken down. Among most primitive peoples intertribal mating 
is regulated by surprisingly comprehensive laws, which commonly 


prohibit intermarriage within certain groups and without certain 
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larger groups—though few neighboring tribes are so inimical as 
to prevent occasional intermarriage, perhaps through war or en- 
slavement; so that there is a constant and, on the whole, 
fairly rapid intermingling of blood among the savages and bar- 
barians of every continent or larger province. Among advanced 
nations, especially in that enlightenment in which individual 
action is largely freed of conventional barriers, international and 
even interracial mating is still more common. So it is not too 
much to say that the streams of the blood of the world are 
converging, if not uniting—a fact that must be accepted as a 
condition, howsoever repellent as a theory. 

It is not easy to measure the consequences of the blending of 
blood, since the testimony is hardly consistent; on the whole, it 
would seem that intertribal and international blending is beneficial 
physically as well as socially, but that interracial union is often ap- 
parently injurious, generally of doubtful effect, only rarely of un- 
questionable benefit. It isa great fact, recorded in the entire litera- 
ture of history, that the predominant peoples of the world are of 
inixed blood, and that generally the degree of predominance seems 
to be measured by the extent of the intermixture; nor can it be 
forgotten that the blending of the white and the red has produced 
some of the finest specimens of humanity the world has seen, 
including one of the world’s foremost leaders, the President of 
our neighboring republic; or that the mixture of white and black 


has produced a Frederick Douglass, a Booker T. Washington, a 


Blanche K. Bruce, a Paul Laurence Dunbar, and other makers of 


progress in the most progressive nation. By far the greater part 
of the interracial matings have been illicit, and between the 
lower specimens of one or both lines of blood, so that the evil of 
miscegenation may well have been intensified; and this fact en- 
hances the interest of dispassionate students in the results of 
legal matings, and especially in those of the eminent Othellos 
and dignified Desdemonas domiciled in our national capital and 


scattered throughout the country. 
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The sum of experience concerning the blending of human 
blood is easily stated. No tribes, or races, or nations are drifting 
apart in blood, none have drifted apart (if such a process be pos- 
sible) during any period recorded in history, while all are now 
either running parallel or converging and uniting—in other words, 
the blood distinction of the world is steadily diminishing, and is 
less today than ever before since the beginning of history or in- 


terpretable prehistoric record. 


The prominent facts of cranial size and structure revealed in 
the pithecanthropoid and higher types, and the hardly less con- 
spicuous fact of reshapement of hands and other organs through 
exercise in the essentially human activities, shed some light on 
the features and functions of the human prototype, and so on the 
earliest steps of human progress, the testimony of Pithecanthro- 
pus being peculiarly significant. Viewed collectively, the great 
facts seem to indicate that the transformation began with the 
assumption of the erect attitude, and advanced with cumulative 
rapidity as the processes of cephalization and cheirization went 
forward. Now, the erect attitude itself suggests maturing differ- 
entiation between the locomotor and prehensile organs, coupled 
with definite concentration of function in the two pairs of differen- 
tiated limbs; while the skull-molding and hand-shaping activities 
necessarily attending the erect attitude betoken a degree of 
anterior development hardly consistent with the retention of 
diverse posterior organs for locomotion and prehension combined 
(indeed the human body is characterized by relative smallness of 
the lumbar ganglionic complex, scarcely less than by relative 


largeness of the brain-case) ; so that the several lines of structural 


facts seem to point to a tailless ancestry, not merely at the 
critical stage but throughout eons of antecedent progress. These 
phylogenetic indications emphasize the obvious outward differ- 
ences between existing quadrumanes and men, and at the same 
time explain the absence of living links between the simian or 
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pithecoid and the human types; for they warrant the inference 


that the lines of ascent diverged somewhere below the plane rep- 
resented by the modern simian. If this inference be correct, it 
would follow that the representatives of the human line must 
have either fallen in the transitional struggle or risen well into 
the ennobled type in long-past ages, not yet noted in the chro- 
nology of any continent or clearly fixed in the scale of paleon- 
tology. The inference and its corollary are in line with the 
conspicuous facts of both human and animal realms; for the law 
of humanity is convergence in blood and brain to a degree over- 
shadowing environment, and the law of animality is divergence 
into varieties and species and genera adapted to environment, 
while no trustworthy observation suggests that even the highest 
apes can blend with even the lowest savages—they may be domes- 
ticated and indeed artificialized in some measure (though less 
completely than horse and dog, so far as the records go), yet there 
is no real interchange of culture—much less of blood—such as 
characterizes the human realm. 

The testimony of function-shaped structures concerning the 
infancy of the race is extended by that of various vestigial func- 
tions and structures; these are especially conspicuous in tree- 
climbing tribes, yet hardly less notable in early infancy among 
advanced peoples. According to Hilder, the Tagbanua tribes- 
man of the Philippines is almost quadrumanous; the hallux is 
nearly as completely opposable as the pollex, a knife or pin is 
readily picked up with the foot, while, in climbing, branches are 
grasped with the toes so firmly as to support the weight of the 
.body; the average Caucasian infant shares character with the 
‘Tagbanua and the bestial quadrumane to the extent of measur- 
ably opposable hallux and prehensile feet ; and when the heredi- 
tary pedal power is perpetuated by exercise, as in Unthan, the 
armless German (who is a fine marksman and fair penman despite 
his infirmity, and who uses knife and fork, or cigar and match, or 
comb and brush, with no less dexterity and delicacy than other 
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well-bred men), the feet retain their vestigial deftness throughout 
life. Coupled with these limb functions are certain special 
structures, like the scansorius muscles of the quadrumanes which 
commonly persist in form if not in function among bimanes; and 
special functions of normally functionless structures, like the 
auricular muscles which retain the useless power of moving the 
ears in many infants and occasional adults, as described by 
Darwin. Especially significant is the ability of the new-born 
babe to suspend itself by hands and arms for considerable 
periods; for this marvelous persistence of a function weakened 
by desuetude during a thousand generations unquestionably tells 
of adjustment to an aberrant (not to say unnatural) environmental 
condition by survival throughout a vast period. These and other 
vestigial indications are parallel in direction; the pedal power of 
infantile men and races points to a tree-climbing ancestry; the 
voluntary mobility and delicacy of the ears point to a woodland 
habitat in which these organs were the chief detectors of danger, 
the subtlest bond between the individual and the great external, 
as among certain arboreal monkeys of South America and other 
provinces; while the hereditary prehensile faculty of infancy 
seems to demonstrate a strictly arboreal habit pursued from the 
instant of birth to the end of life. 

The evidence of somatic structures and the indications of ves- 
tigial features are still further extended by the testimony of 
nascent activities shared by the higher quadrumanes and men: 
The gorilla wields a club and the baboon carries a cane, while the 
Liberian monkeys, according to Cook, use sticks and stones as 
implements and weapons combined; similarly the presumably 
autochthonous Seri Indians use pieces of wood and stone picked 
up at random, as well as shells, fish-spines, cactus thorns, teeth 
and bones of animals, and the silicious epidermis of the cane, in 


their simple industries, the objects of more obdurate material 


remaining unwrought save as shaped in use; while the simplest 
artifacts known to archeology consist largely of tooth, bone, shell, 
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and other substances suggesting riparian or maritime habitat. In 
somewhat more advanced culture, as shown by Cushing, wood 
and clay were shaped in similitude of these natural objects under 
a persistent system of symbolism, at once recording an early 
shoreland influence and explaining the strong tendency of primi- 
tive peoples to deify seas and streams and perpetuate other 
notions implanted by the waterside. The evidence of budding 
demotic function, especially in America and eastern Asia, is in 
line with the obvious fact that shores abounding in sea-food 
afford the simplest and easiest livelihood for humans of the lowest 
culture, and that they are the natural lines of migration under 
the pressure of the food-quest, as shown by Mason; while it is the 
commonplace experience of both primitive and cultured hunts- 
men that the stream-diversified woodland—yielding fish, flesh, 
fowl, and fruit, constituting an easily-memorized natural map, 
and affording natural ways of travel—is the environment best 
adapted to life when the appliances of higher culture fail. The 
leading facts of initial activities, of the localities of easiest liveli- 
hood, and of the lines of easiest travel are in harmony ; they in- 
dicate that the earliest men were not only arborean in habit but 


orarian in habitat. 
So it would appear that while the body of recorded experience 


relating to primitive man is too limited to warrant final judgment 
concerning the origin and early development of the human genus, 
it is sufficient to suggest that the prototype was a tailless quad- 
rumane inhabiting coastwise or river-watered forests. True, there 
are some indications that in certain provinces man became 
troglodyte or mountaineer while yet in primal state; but there 
are still stronger indications that, whether the cave-dwellers were 
autochthonous or not, most modern men must be regarded as 
wanderers from the natural Eden of a wooded shoreland. 


Summarily, the trend of somatic progress is clear, despite the 
mists beclouding the earliest stages: No experience tells of 
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structural or functional differentiation save such as reflects brain- 
led activities, themselves coalescing with the confluence of 
culture; all experience tells of slight but steady remolding of the 
body through’exercise and inspiration’s spur, of steadily improv- 
ing coérdination of hand and brain, of the elimination of race 
distinctions through blood-blending. When the entire field of 
man’s experience of physical man is surveyed, it becomes clear 
that the human genus is not dividing into species, as the bestial 
genus divides, but is steadily drifting toward unity of blood and 
equality of culture. It seems safe to project the lines of experi- 
ence of somatic progress a little way into the future and a longer 
way into the past ; projected futureward, they converge in consan- 
guineal union transcending tribal and racial distinctions; projected 
backward, they divaricate to an indefinite number of confluent 
currents coming up from proto-human sources to successively 
merge in the great stream of living humanity—a stream trace- 
able by all who pause to note commonplace facts of everyday 
observation. 
Psychology 
It is postulated in this writing that, as taught by Darwin, 
organisms are molded by interaction between their own bodies 
and their environment, and that the effect of the interaction is 
perpetuated and made more definite from generation to genera- 
tion; it is postulated also that, as taught by Spencer, organized 
bodies are composed of highly differentiated terrestrial substances 
combined in such manner as to perpetuate themselves through 
the continued maintenance of internal and external relations; it 
is postulated further that the organization of living bodies is 
hierarchic, the organs of most highly differentiated substance dom- 
inating the organs of less differentiated substance, and the degree 
of differentiation and domination increasing from simple tissue to 
nerves and ganglia and culminating in the brain; it is still further 
postulated that, as recognized for a half-century, the brain is the 
organ of the mind, and that its function is the conservation and 
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creation of intelligence; it is finally postulated that, as taught by 
Bacon and reaffirmed by Powell, the mind is a reflex of nature, 
more or less perfect according to the directness or indirectness of 
its contact with nature.’ From these postulates and from the 
observed facts of somatic development, it is inferred that the 
human brain, and so the human mind, are capable of progressive 
development through appropriate exercise; and from the postu- 
lates and the observed facts of demotic (or activital) development, 
it is inferred that the human mind is capable of progressively 
increasing its own control over the human body-substance, and 
of progressively extending conquest over other materials and 
powers of nature through the media of muscles and machines. 
Whether the postulates and inferences be accepted or not, the 
great facts of psychic development throughout the world cannot 
be gainsaid ; yet acceptance would make easier the understanding 
of psychic progress. 

The most conspicuous fact of psychic development—one 
noted subconsciously or consciously by every intelligent being— 
is found in the normal persistence and augmentation of knowl- 
edge. Units of substance may be conveyed or exchanged, but 
when once transferred they are gone; units of power may be 
transferred, but always appear to be lost on the one hand as they 
are gained on the other; while units of knowledge may be trans- 
ferred indefinitely from party to party, yet no party loses though 
all may gain. This great fact may seem trite; certainly it is the 
commonest of commonplaces in human experiences; yet, on seri- 
ous thought, it must be regarded either as a meaningless paradox 
or as a peculiarly meaningful expression of law. Some of the 
attendant conditions are worthy of note. It has been known for 
centuries that the teacher may convey given knowledge, with 


- more or less loss according to his skill or lack of skill, to each of 


five or fifty or five hundred pupils without surrendering an iota 


‘Compare ‘‘ The Foundation of Science”; Zhe Forum, vol. XXVil, 1899, pp. 
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of his original stock, and indeed with some gain to himself; it 
was long ago observed, too, that in time the scholastic teacher 
becomes stale, loses mental elasticity, and must be superannuated 
or discarded; while much recent experience indicates that the 
teacher of nature finds his theme an inexhaustible well-spring of 
knowledge and continues to acquire and impart the facts of nature 
with little loss of efficiency, and indeed with certain gain, until 
senility settles on the faculties of body and brain at once. These 
and many other experiences verify the marvelous prevision of 
Bacon, and go far toward proving that the mind, with its wealth 
of inherited and acquired knowledge, is but the product of inter- 
action between its own hierarchy of organs and the great external ; 
at the same time they remove an apparent obstacle in the way of 
considering mental power as indefinitely extensible with the pro- 


gressive growth of its own proper organ and the ancillary organs 


of the human body. Accordingly it would seem timely and 
profitable to recognize a law of mind, comparable with certain 
other fundamental laws which have been incorporated into the 
body of science; one of these is the law of indestructibility of 
matter; another is the law of conservation of energy, or “‘ persist- 
ence of motion” if the latest formula be adopted; that which is 
now enounced is the daw of cumulation of mind. The summation 
of experience expressed in this formula of mentality is compre- 
hensive; under postulates which seem axiomatic, it is in accord 
with the prehistoric development of protohuman and human 
crania, with the beautification of the human body, with the recon- 
struction of the primitive somatikos by demotic interaction, and 
with cephalization and cheirization in their multifarious aspects, 
as well as with the purely intellectual development of mankind. 
The reduction of the formula to quantitative terms is a task for 
the future. 

The current of human experience with respect to the progress 
of the human mind is strong and unmistakable; mental power is 
increasing with the multiplication of interactions, and, like the 
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strength of ancient Anteus, is constantly renewed by contact 
with nature; the knowledge in which the power is stored up is 


never lost save in the extinction of entire groups or in the death 
of the recluse, the robber of his kind, but is only bri © >ned and 
purified and multiplied by exchange and carried forward by the 


generations of men with cumulative rapidity; and as the genera- 
tions arise and mingle and pass away, this noblest of heritages 
increases and spreads from tribe to tribe, from nation to nation, 
and from continent to continent, ever unifying mankind, ever 


dominating lower nature. 


The postulates concerning the organs and functions of mind 
seem to elucidate a much mooted problem in ethnology: Many 
investigators have been impressed by the similarity in mental 
operations displayed by unrelated peoples, perhaps inhabiting 
separate continents, and have been led thereby to infer that the 
peoples were of common ancestry ; Israelite and Indian, Egyptian 
and Yucatecan, Polynesian and Peruvian, Malayan and Mexican, 
have more than once been combined on the supposed evidence 
offered by similarities in activital products or in the activities 
themselves; world-wide symbols like the swastika have been held 
to establish the genetic unity of the human genus; and through 
subconscious ratiocination nearly all thinkers have integrated their 
experiences, howsoever limited, into an intuitive hypothesis that 
all men sprang from a single pair. During two decades expert 
anthropologists have been engaged in rectifying the real and 
assumed data for this hypothesis; Powell began by explaining 
the origin of activital similarities (or activital coincidences) ; 
Brinton and others have insisted that any two minds must be 
expected to respond similarly to similar stimuli; British anthro- 
pologists half deride and half accept this teaching as the “Ameri- 
can Monroe doctrine of anthropology”; while different students 
have tacitly or openly accepted the view that minds, whereso- 
ever placed, must develop along essentially parallel or converging 
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lines. By some, the uniformity of mental action has been deemed 
mystical or extranatural, just as every striking manifestation of 
nature is deemed mystical in pre-scientific culture; yet the mys- 
tical view would seem unnecessary and no less misleading in this 
case than in others. 

In brief, just as the organic body must (under the primary 
postulates already outlined) be regarded as an assemblage of sub- 
stances and powers reflecting the interactions of ancestral organic 
existence, so (under the same postulates) the mind organ can be 
regarded only as an assemblage of substances and powers epito- 
mizing all ancestral interactions between itself and the rest of the 
somatikos, and between the somatikos and the great external. It 
follows that, just as any two organisms of the same species are 
like in physiologic process and in response to external stimuli, so 
any two brains of equal faculty must function alike or so nearly 
alike as the environments by which their final shaping was given. 
Accordingly, the much-mooted unity of the human mind would 
appear to be nothing more than a manifestation of cerebral 
homology (itself the record of eons of organic development) 
perfected during the final eon of demotic progress. 

It is significant that the more striking activital coincidences 
(such as the independent development of corresponding calendar 
systems on opposite hemispheres) exemplify like responsion to 
like stimuli by minds approximately equal in culture status; the 
well observed cases by no means exemplify like responsion to 
unlike stimuli, as might be anticipated if mental faculty were 
either (1) extranatural in origin or (2) derived from a single 
original source; so that, on the whole, the recorded examples of 
uniformity in intellectual action seem to point toward a natural 
and spontaneous development of mental faculty in full accord 
with environing conditions—a course of development caught by 


Bacon, albeit in narrower range, three centuries ago. 


While so conspicuous as to challenge attention (in accordance 
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with the law under which observation begins with the unusual), 
the activital coincidences among diverse peoples are much less 
common and persistent than those differences in mode of think- 


ing which form the strongest bar against union of tribes and 


nations. It isa commonplace of observation that aliens can inter- 
marry more easily than live together in harmony (save where one 
is able to extinguish the discord by overpowering tone); it is a 
commonplace of history that nations war ten times over differ- 
ences in faith, or faith-inspired conduct, to each battle over reali- 
ties; and when tribes, either in natural condition or grouped on 
reservations, engage in strife, the source is almost invariably 
traceable to diversities of belief or language or law, that is, to 
mode of thinking. So, too, the most serious obstacles encoun- 
tered by ethnologic students and missionaries are fundamental 
differences in the way of viewing things which hold them apart 
from their alien co-laborers; and when the lower thinker adopts 
a higher faith, it is long a lightly-worn veil, to be cast aside in 
times of stress, before the new woof is fully woven into his web 
of thought through fixed habit or heritage. By superficial ob- 
servers these persistent diversities in mental operation are some- 
times ascribed to difference in race; but deeper study indicates 
that they reflect habitual activities, and are thus demotic rather 
than biotic, the expression of brain rather than blood, the mark 
of culture rather than color. 

Incongruities in mode of thinking form a social factor of no 
small moment among higher as well as lower peoples: The 
European statesman constantly stands guard against misunder- 
standings growing out of local habits of thought and colloquial 
forms of speech; even the American nation has more than once 
met threat of disruption merely because citizens of different sec- 
tions failed to understand each other’s motives; and the chief 
obstacles to international alliances grow out of provincial preju- 
dices, which are only slowly—albeit steadily—disappearing with 
the unification of knowledge by means of travel, telegraphy, tele- 
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phony, and the immeasurable influence of ephemeral press and 
more permanent literature. The diversity in intellectual action 
among different peoples is well displayed in that most spontane- 
ous form of thought, humor. Probably no race is able to appre- 
ciate the humor of any other race; but it is equally true that no 
people readily assimilates the humor of another people, whether 
of the same race ornot: The Englishman chuckles at Punch and 
glowers at Life, while the American groans over the former 
journal and grows hilarious over the Jatter; even the Scot chaffed 
by the Englishman over the need for hammer and chisel to get a 
joke into his head retorts aptly, ‘‘No doubt you are referring to 
an English joke.’’ Indeed, when any two peoples can freely ex- 
change quips and jests and jeux d’esprit they are ready to adopt 
the same body of law, whatever their differences in material inter- 
ests or in hue or skin. The philosopher (whose name is legion), 
caring not who writes the laws for a people so long as he writes 
their songs, grasps a great fact in human nature; for deliberate 
thought is always more closely attuned than the spontaneous 
upbubbling of lighter vein. And one of the significant signs of 
the times is the increase and diffusion of light literature serv- 
ing to obliterate sectionalism and bind ever-widening circles of 
thinkers with cement of sympathy. 

On analyzing the incongruities in mode of thinking displayed 
by diverse peoples, it would appear that some (especially those of 
more superficial character) are traceable to environment; for, 
other things equal, the mental operations of peoples vary with 
their surroundings. At the same time it would appear that a 
greater part of the incongruities (especially those of more funda- 
mental character) are traceable to culture status; for, other things 
equal, peoples rise above environment in a degree proportionate 


to the quantity and kind of their knowledge—when their modes 


of thinking tend to become uniform under the general law of 


activital coincidence. Accordingly, thinking might be classified 
in terms of environment; but it may be much more compre- 
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hensively and usefully seriated in terms of culture-grade. Now, 
the principal stages in cultural development have already been 
defined as (1) prescrzptorial and (2) scriptorial,; these stages cor- 
responding approximately with stages in social development 
commonly defined as (1) tribal and (2) national. More extended 


comparison indicates that both culture-stages may advantageously 


be subdivided ; and the entire series may be outlined as follows: 

1. The earliest culture-stage defined by mode of thinking is 
necessarily obscure, since primeval man no longer exists, and 
since his characteristics survive only in vestigial form, chiefly in 
linguistic and esthetic symbols and in minor features of myth- 
ology. According to Hewitt and others, the linguistic vestiges 
indicate that primeval man used a distinctively pronominal speech, 
supplemented by pantomime; according to Cushing, the esthetic 
vestiges suggest that primeval thinkers were dominated by ideas 
of personality, such as were recognized by Humboldt, Brinton, and 
others; moreover, there are many indications that early men 
were given to personifying and even deifying a vast range of 
impersonal entities, so that the most primitive mythology is 
burdened with a mass of reified and deified entities which it is the 
function of later culture to eliminate or concentrate. The sev- 
eral lines of evidence indicate that the primeval thinker was 
controlled and habitually appalled (like the shy and timorous 
beasts passing into intelligence through the hard way of cunning) 
by half-realized entities, that his world was one of abounding 
objects often idealized into intensified objectivity, and that he 
thought largely in terms of the abounding things designated by 
his pronouns and natural gestures. This stage in thought may 
provisionally be called pronomznative. 

2. The next developmental stage is well illustrated by various 
primitive peoples now living, e. g., the American natives. In this 
stage objectivity yields gradually to relativity, and the modes of 
thought and expression are essentially associative; the language 


is holophrastic and connotive; the esthetic motives are symbolic, 
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with a strong tendency toward conventionality; the mythology 
embraces a hierarchic pantheon in which the deities and their 
bestial or human vicars hold definite place, sometimes fixed by a 


cult of the Quarters; the social organization is maintained by 


reckoning from the ego, and often memorized by placement of 
individuals in the family and of families in the tribe. The pre- 
vailing habit of thought is egocentric, in that the cosmos is classi- 
fied with respect to the ego (which is so amplified as to involve 
elements not only of person but of place, of time, and of action) ; 
but, since the dominant idea is that of relation between self and 
other entities, it may better be characterized as associative. 
These two stages combine to form the general stage of pre- 
scriptorial culture, in which thought is shaped and conveyed 
chiefly by oral symbols, with some aid from gesture and graphic 
symbolism, and is measurably crystallized and perpetuated by 
means of tradition. The shadowy pronominative method seems to 
pass naturally into the associative mode of thinking, which per- 
sists in turn until the volume of knowledge becomes so great as to 
overload the increasingly complex system, when an arrangement 
better adapted to a larger body of knowledge arises spontaneously. 
3. In the third stage the hand supplements the tongue, and 
the oral symbols are duplicated in manual symbols in such 
fashion that writing and other graphic devices replace tradition 
and relieve memory of its greatest burden; at the same time the 
objective terminology, at first pronominal and then connotive, 
gradually becomes denotive, while pantomimic and other actional 
devices are replaced by verbs and cognate oral and graphic action- 
symbols; at the same time, too, associative inflectional forms 
drop into desuetude, while the simplification of language is 
doubly accelerated through the addition of hand-economy to 
tongue-economy. The advance in speech, albeit notable, would 
seem but to reflect a stimulated cheirization and an improved 
coérdination marking growth in self-consciousness of power and 


in effort to subjugate nature ; the key-note of the stage is action 
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—the verb in language, outward movement of limbs, vigorous ex- 
tension of thought. With the codrdination of hand and tongue, 


perfected by exercise in graphic construction, cheirization is stimu- 


lated, and limb and brain come into closer codperation to the 
further strengthening of both organs; and, with the stimulation 
of the sense organs brought into play through the codperation, 
impersonal relations are perceived, analyzed, and gradually 
systematized. As the perception of relation proceeds, the lowly 
egocentric system becomes ethnocentric and then democentric, 
while among the more learned a geocentric cosmology arises and 
gives place slowly to a heliocentric system; at the same time 
perspective appears in art, and a refined spirituality in faith. As 
the perception of relation extends to individuals and their activi- 
tal products, the concept of property-right crystallizes; then the 
relation between individuals and their habitat is perceived, and 
the concept of territorial right arises to mature in a new order of 
thinking. In its most general aspect, the thinking of this stage 
may be defined as codrdinative. 

4. As manual activity bears fruit in mechanical devices a 
fourth stage of thinking, in which thought-symbols are multi- 
plied and perpetuated by mechanical devices, grows definite. 
Machines replace unaided hands, printing replaces writing, and 
semi-symbolic conventionism declines in art as mechanically 
faithful portraiture betrays its weakness ; and in every stage the 
mode of expression reacts on the way of thinking. As the habit 
of action grows, and as the relations of things in nature are per- 
ceived with increasing clearness, inherent forces are controlled 
with ever-growing success; the brain prompts and the hand 
responds, and each full response gives birth to new impulses ; 
and, as faculty develops through exercise, the passive codrdination 
of perceiving relation rises into the active codrdination of regu- 
lating relation. The modes of thinking in this stage are multifari- 
ous and complex, and perhaps too near at hand for just definition ; 
but they may be characterized provisionally as znventzive. 
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The coérdinative and inventive modes of thinking give char- 
acter to scriptorial culture ; yet there would seem to be a meas- 
urably distinct stage now arising in the highest culture—a stage in 
which knowledge is instantaneously diffused over the earth by the 
telegraph, in which the human voice sounds over the continents 
through the telephone, and in which various devices for the anni- 
hilation of space and time are reacting on thought in such man. 
ner as to unify the thinking of all humanity. It is becoming 
evident, too, that the codrdination of thought by means of devices 
whereby brain is brought in contact with brain throughout the 
world (as suggested by intercontinental telegraphic chess games) 
produces a constructive codperation between widely separated 
thinkers, somewhat akin to that of individual hand and brain, and 
thus shapes a collective and superorganic mechanism for the 
making of knowledge by the conjoined efforts of many workers. 
This immature stage seems to be essentially creatzve. 

In brief, the culture-stages may be outlined as (4) prescripto- 
rial or receptive, comprising (1) pronominative and (2) associative 
thinking; (2) scriptorial or directive, comprising (3) codrdinative, 
and (4) inventive thought ; and perhaps (C) superscriptorial or 
(5) creative mind-work; and it would appear that no thinker 
in any stage or sub-stage can comprehend the thinking of any 
higher plane, or fully assimilate that of any lower plane. These 
principal stages and sub-stages are themselves made up of local 
and temporary phases of thinking too many for enumeration— 
indeed as many as there are distinct peoples; yet all these appear 
to fall naturally into groups corresponding to the stages 
outlined. 

When the culture-grades, or planes in cultural development, 
are thus defined, it becomes easy to understand the various ways 
in which different minds respond to given stimuli, and, at the 
same time, to weigh such activital coincidences as occasionally 
arise ; it also becomes easy to discriminate the effects of the 
external and internal factors of thought, that is, the effects of 
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environment on the one hand and of heredity plus individual 
initiative on the other hand. For, other things equal, each mind 
responds according to its culture-status, considered as the result- 
ant of heredity and initiative, so that most minds of given grade 
will tend to respond alike to like stimuli; yet the same mind may 
be so far dominated by environing conditions as to respond in 
particular directions according to somewhat higher or lower 
grades, rather than to that in which it properly belongs. But 
this is the special case; in general the recorded activital coin- 
cidences pertain to corresponding planes of thought coexisting 
independently among unrelated peoples. 


On reviewing the trend of psychic progress, it is found to 
attend that somatic progress marked by cephalization and cheir- 
ization with such degree of closeness that the mental power of an 
ethnos or demos may be measured by the size of the average brain 
and the dexterity of the average hand; yet the sum of mental 
faculty appears to augment in more than a simple ratio with 
brain-growth and hand-development. The review also reveals 
a law of cumulation of knowledge, though present data do not 
warrant a quantitative formula; at the same time, it serves to 
elucidate certain puzzling activital coincidences, and to indicate 
the relative importance of resemblances and differences in mode 
of thinking. Finally, the review verifies and corroborates the 
testimony of lines of blood, and brings out the multiplicity of 
original streams of mentality, streams constantly blending and 
gaining strength by union. 

So the general view of the volume of human experience 
concerning human mentality affords ample data for determining 
the general course of the current: it indicates that the sum of 


_ knowledge is increasing cumulatively, that thought is extending 


from man to man and from group to group and gaining force 
with each extension, and that all lines converge toward a plane 
higher than any yet attained. 
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Demonomy 


The somatikos, with its dominant cerebral organ, is the 
mechanism of the human activities and at the same time an 
essential constituent of the collective human unit. While the 
human groups are many and diverse, they are conveniently com- 
bined in two categories: first, the natural or consanguineal or 
kinship group in which the unit is the ethnos; and second, the 
artificial or essentially social group in which the unit is the demos. 
The ethnos, or ethnic group, is the homologue of the varietal or 
specific group of animals; it is the dominant group in lower sav- 
agery, but its influence on human life wanes upward, to prac- 
tically disappear in enlightenment except as retained in the 
structure of the family. The demos is the product of intelligence 
applied to the regulation of human affairs; it has no true homo- 
logue among animals; its importance waxes as that of the ethnos 
wanes from savagery through barbarism and civilization and 
thence into enlightenment. 


The nature of the human activities in every stage is affected 


by the degree of development from the primeval ethnic condition 


toward the more advanced demotic condition; yet so many of 
the lines of human activity arose in the ethnic stage (to subdivide 
and ramify later) that the classification of activities must be broad 
enough to comprehend the two primary categories of collective 
units. At the same time, since the activities gained typical 
development only in the demotic condition; and, since their classi- 
fication is framed especially to fit that higher condition, it is ap- 
propriate to characterize the activities as demotic, and to combine 


them in a system already known as Demonomy. 


Five great groups of activities have been defined, and each of 
these has been arranged as the object-matter of a special science. 
The activities and special sciences are (1) activities giving pleas- 
ure, or arts: Esthetology; (2) activities promoting welfare, or 
industries: Technology ; (3) activities uniting men, or institu- 
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tions: Sociology; (4) activities expressing thought, or languages: 
Philology ; (5) activities for organizing knowledge, or philoso- 


phies: Sophiology. These activities and sciences have already 


been defined at length’; accordingly nothing more than a brief 
outline of the sciences, with special reference to trend of activital 
development, seems now to be required. 

Esthetology.—The pleasurable activities appear to arise nor- 
mally with an exuberance proportionate to intelligence ; and in 
demotic organization they appear to pass from person to per- 
son and from group to group, in a contagion beginning in ap- 
preciation and maturing in imitation, with a degree of rapidity 
also varying directly with intelligence. The conspicuous feature 
of the pleasure instinct, as expressed in individual experience and 
in the records of tradition and literature, is the constant out- 
reaching from the commonplace into the ideal, or the novel, or at 
least the unusual—that is, the key-note of the instinct is the 
insatiable hunger of humanity for better things. So the savage 
eye is caught by the gleam of the stars, by the glory of the sun, 
by the glitter of the gem, by the glint of light from distant peak 
or lake, as well as by brilliant color and definite shape; and his 
crude ideas are laxly spun into a pervasive mythology or more 
closely woven into growing concepts of grace and beauty. So, 
too, the barbaric eye is caught by the brilliant and remote, and 
idealization grows apace in the expanding mind, while the highly 
cultured harmonize colors and forms, and reach out among other 
races and nations for new motives; and in each stage the other 
sense organs combine with the eye in finding fresh ideals and 
bringing them into the permanent possession of the group. Now, 
the pleasure instinct, like all other things human, grows by exer- 


' Vice-presidential address before the Anthropological Section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Scienée, entitled ‘‘ The Science of Humanity” 
(Proceedings of the A. A, A. S., vol. XLVI, 1897, pp. 293-324 ; American Anthropolo- 
gist, vol. X, 1897, pp. 241-272; Science, vol. VI, 1897, pp. 413-433, and Scientific 
American Supplement, vol. XLV, 1897, pp. 18068-18070, 18083-18084, and 18121) ; 
also in the Sixteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1897, pp. 
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cise (save where sporadically suppressed by inaction) to the 
extent that each generation enjoys a richer heritage than any 
that went before, so that pleasure increases cumulatively, under 
a law no less definite than that general law of cumulation of 
knowledge of which it is a special expression. Man may be 
defined as the animal who laughs; it was with the advent of his 
kind that smiles and laughter came to be on earth; but the 
instinct and the means of happiness have continued to multiply 
with the passing generations, and to spread from people to peo- 
ple in a lightsome leaven permeating the primevally leaden lump 
with the natural germs of sympathy and affection ; and in civili- 
zation and enlightenment the instrumentalities of pleasure are 
increased and multiplied to a number and potency hardly less 
than those of material welfare. 

It is the property of pleasure to spring spontaneously in the 
human mind and to spread irrepressibly by normal impulse, the 
most powerful in human faculty; it is the quality of pleasure 
to warm sympathy and enkindle unity, and thus to prepare 
the way for the blending first of culture and then of blood 


throughout the realm of humanity; and the efficiency of pleasure, 


like that of the other activities, increases progressively with the 
cumulative growth of human knowledge. 

Technology.— The industrial activities are the pillars of indi- 
vidual and collective welfare ; they are manifestly inherited from 
a lowly ancestry, whose representatives sought food and shelter 
for self and kind with an avidity sharpened into cunning and 
refined into intelligence as the generations passed; yet, with the 
growth of intelligence in the human realm, the activities have 
ramified widely and risen to new planes far above the reach of 
the beast. Primarily, industries and pleasures are antithetic, 
since the former pertain especially to the ego, while the 
latter spread spontaneously from the ego outward; the activ- 
ities of the one class are essentially centripetal, those of the 
other essentially centrifugal ; the initial tendency of the indus- 
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tries is egoistic, that of the pleasures altruistic. Despite this 
primary distinction (pertaining especially to the progenitors, 
among whom pleasures must have been far subordinate), indus- 
tries acquired a collective character even among the brutes, for, 
under the law of survival, maintenance of self grows into mainte- 
nance of kind; while in the realm of humanity it is the tendency 
of industries, vitalized as they are at every stage by the pleasures 
of life, to extend from self to family, thence to tribe and nation 
and race, and finally to the sum of human kind as successively 
larger and larger groups are united by common interests, common 
sympathies, and common knowledge. Thekey-note of industrial 
activity is hunger for material things ; not necessarily better things, 
save as the instinct is brightened by the pleasure-instinct, yet 
for things good enough to maintain life and comfort. The early 
method is half-desperate essay or experiment, which guides fu- 
ture essay by its success or failure; a later method, pursued alike 
by beasts and lower men, is more hopeful essay guided by 
experience of others, and this matures in that imitation so 
characteristic of early culture and so influential in harmonizing 
tribe with tribe and nation with nation; the final method is con- 
fident essay under the guidance of both individual and collective 
experience (that is, the sum of available knowledge) along the lines 
involved—and this matures in invention, the highest expression 
of industrial activity. Hence, at first egoistic and centripetal, the 
industries of humanity tend constantly'to pass under the domain 
of knowledge, to share its cumulative growth, and in time to 
become pleasurably altruistic and centrifugal; and, in so far as 
they are controlled by knowledge, the industries become collec- 
tive bonds, uniting men and nations, extending throughout the 
world, and gaining strength from generation to generation with 
the growth of human faculty. 

So the function of industry is the maintenance of individual 
and collective life; its quality is first intensive, then extensive, 
and at last comprehensive; and its effect is to strengthen faculty 
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by exercise, and to extend and finally unite interests throughout 


the realm of humanity. 

Soctology.—The institutions of human kind express that collec- 
tivity which demarks man most clearly from the brute. True, 
their germs bud in the subhuman family, as among the orangs and 
gorillas, whose family-group comprises a male protector and a 
female supporter of their own young; yet they expand cumula- 
tively with the upwelling of the esthetic and the extension of the 
industrial, as well as with other factors involved in the growth of 
knowledge. The primary institutional bond appears to reside in 
maternal instinct, which is warmed by survival into a lax super- 
organic mechanism for the maintenance of kind through the 
nurture and protection of the young, and eventually grows by 
the survival of the affectionate and far-sighted into the maternal 
family-group or clan, in which the basis of organization is kinship 
traced in the female line; for it is not until knowledge has risen a 
long way up the genealogic tree of human development that 
the full meaning of the spasmodic pairing instinct is grasped and 
finally fixed by fully recognized paternity. With the enlarge- 
ment of the family-group, the need for common protection arises 
and is met by spontaneous and mutual selection of leaders, and 
thus another institutional bond is woven; as the group enlarges 
and subdivides through the exigencies of food-quest or strife, 
sub-leaders are similarly chosen, and the idea of chiefship deter- 
mined by prowess and shrewdness is developed ; and eventually 
each individual in the group learns his or her place in the 
perfected hierarchy into which the group is forced by the inter- 
minable struggle between its own collective vitality and the great 
external. Commonly the incipient governmental organization is 
strengthened by differentiation of function, especially into war- 
rior-protectors, who are generally males, and more plodding food- 
producers, who are generally females—though the domestic con- 
trol is vested largely or wholly in the mothers of the groups until 
paternity is recognized. Another factor, born of the ceaseless 
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stress of fear on budding intelligence environed by infinite sources 


of tragedy, is an umbrage of mystery illumed only by the feeble 


light of actual knowledge at the center of the cloud investing 


lower man; as time passes the mystery is analyzed in terms of 
his small knowledge, and vaguely formulated as a hierarchy of 
mysteries, at first maleficent all but gradually becoming benefi- 
cent in part as his growing experience makes way for conquest 
over the erstwhile terrible unknown. Naturally some thinkers 
lead in forcing the environing mysteries, and are spontaneously 
chosen as chiefs of mystical craft; their function is to confront 
and conquer for the weal of their group the dim-peopled shadows 
of dark imagining; and in many tribes they are organized in 
a hierarchy of shamans often equal and sometimes far superior in 
power to the temporal hierarchy of civil chiefs. It is the duty of 
the shaman to encompass knowledge mystically, and the duty of 
the warrior and food-finder to encompass facts experimentally ; 
and as knowledge develops under its cumulative law the mystery 
of paternity is solved, and the savage gains a new hold on the 
forces shaping his own career. Thenceforth the family organiza- 
tion becomes paternal, and savagery grows into barbaric culture. 
Scripture teaches that this type of culture grew into a patriarchal- 
priestly organization, and that under its beneficent influence 
population multiplied, raising problems of territorial tenure; 
classic history teaches that the territorial factor grew into a 
priestly cult represented by the god Terminus and the sacred 
landmark; while analysis of thought teaches that the conception 
of personal property-right necessarily awakened the idea of the 
correlative right of the neighbor—and the maturing concept 
found sacerdotal expression in the cult of Palestine, which 
quickly illumed the world, revolutionizing narrower institutions 
and marking the birth of civilization. The recognition of mate- 
rial right was followed in due course—albeit two millenniums 
later—by growing recognition of intellectual right; and another 
era in institutional progress began with the inauguration of gov- 
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ernment of the people by the people for the people. Thus, four 
stages in demotic development seemed to be clearly defined: (1) 
Savagery, with clan and tribal organization based on kinship 
traced in the female line, dominated by mysticism and shaman- 
ism ; (2) Barbarism, with gentile institutions based on kinship 
traced in the male line, dominated largely by priestcraft ; (3) 
Civilization, with national organization based on property-right, 
(especially territorial), initiated and controlled by a beneficent 
cult; (4) Enlightenment, with national institutions based on 
material and intellectual rights and the recognition of individual- 
ity. Throughout, the key-note of institutional activity is hunger 
for association for mutual pleasure and welfare; the primitive 
method is biotic association for the preservation of the kind; the 
higher and essentially human method is combination in ever 
increasing groups, with the ancillary exaltation of strength and 
knowledge, and growing recognition of the value of life. The 
main lines of progress are easily traced; the early law of might 
yields gradually to the higher law of right; hereditary despotism 
gives way to popular will ; knowledge passes from the mystical to 
the real; tribes grow into nations, and nations into alliances; 
judgment is strengthened by exercise, and life grows easier and 
happier as needless bonds are broken and as equality blossoms 
neath liberty’s rays. 

So the function of the institution is the control and regulation 
of individual activity for the benefit of the group; and the qual- 
ity of the institution is at first kindly and at last charitable. The 
tendency of the institution is to expand with the extension of 
pleasures and industries ; and its effect is to combine humanity in 
larger and larger groups as the generations pass, yet ever to 
lighten its own chains with the growth of individual knowledge 
and kindliness. 

Philology. —Language appears to arise spontaneously among 
the brutes in the form of inarticulate cries of fright or pain, or per- 


chance expressing the mere joy of living or the glory of virile 
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strength ; but even in the lowest known examples of humanity, 
vocal utterance is articulated, differentiated into phonetic forms, 
diversified lexically and structurally, and supplemented by panto- 
mimic or graphic devices or by both. Commonly the languages 
of the more primitive living groups express ideas in terms of 


egocentric association, as in the kinship terminology which ex- 


presses relative position or rank throughout the group, while the 


languages of the higher groups are commonly richer and more 
definite in vocabulary, and more or less devoid of associative con- 
notation and structure; so that it seems fair to measure linguistic 
growth by the development of words as definite symbols of dis- 
crete ideas, and by the concomitant elimination of inflexional 
and other associative devices. The sematic simplification of lan- 
guage is coupled with that phonetic simplification (the effect of 
intuitive economization) which distinguishes all higher tongues 
from lower—e. g., a highly developed language may be written 
phonetically in an alphabet of some forty characters or less, and 
all the strong modern languages may be written in twice as many, 
while it has been estimated (by Dorsey) that the aboriginal Amer- 
ican languages would require three hundred or more characters for 
adequate phonetic expression. 

The primary function of language is the transmission of ideas, 
at first vague but ever increasing in definiteness with growth of 
knowledge, so that the quality of language is essentially collec- 
tive; under primitive conditions the linguistic tie may be limited 
largely to the family-group, though the analogy of the sing- 
ing bird and roaring beast suggests a mating-motive extend- 
ing the vocal function from family to family in ever widening 
circles—certainly the vocal tie of savagery and barbarism warms 
into the most delicate and significant of intertribal bonds, bonds 
eventually fixed by endogamic and exogamic regulations and 
limited by community of faith. The vehicle of thought in every 
stage of development, language reacts on the mind and gives 
final shape to thought, howsoever rough-hewn; thus it is the 
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effect of language to harmonize opinions, to bring individuals and 
groups into closer accord, to integrate pleasures and industries 
and institutions and, in the last analysis, to unify mankind. 

Sophiology.—In every stage of human development, current 
knowledge is synthesized in the form of philosophies, or systems 
of opinion or belief; initially the act of synthesis seems to be 
normal and spontaneous as youthful playfulness, an expression of 
hunger for better things intellectual; later the instinct is con- 
trolled by the products of its own activity, much as pleasures are 
regulated by the devices involved in the pursuit of pleasure. In 
each stage, current philosophy conforms to the fundamental law 
of knowledge; by reason of its spontaneous quality it upwells 
and expands constantly, like its offshoot plant of poesy that doth 
feed upon itself; by reason of its function as the synthetic bond 
and essence of the simpler activities, it spreads from man to man 
and from group to group, steadily eliminating its own incon- 
gruities through the attrition of contact; by reason of its natural 
tendency to follow the paths of least resistance, it serves to 
bring mental operations into conformity with the processes of 
nature, and eventually to exalt the mind of man to its true place 
(so clearly seen by Bacon) as first the mirror and then—as passive 
coérdination grows into forceful codrdination—the master of na- 
ture; and by reason of its tendency toward diffusion, synthesized 
knowledge tends to combine men and groups in ever larger and 
more sympathetic units, and so to unify humanity. 

The demotic activities in general——When the several human 
activities are scanned separately, their tendencies are easily traced ; 
all diverge in form, yet converge in essential quality and in their 
effects on mankind; and when the several categories of activities 
are juxtaposed their trend is still more clearly displayed—for all 
the main lines are convergent. Comparison between the lines 


of human progress and the lines of biotic evolution is especially 


significant, since the essentially biotic lines diverge toward infinite 


differentiation, while the essentially human lines converge toward 
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union; and herein appears to lie the break between the biotic 
realm and the human realm, as seen from the standpoint of the 


phylogenist. Comparison of the activital lines with the lines 


of psychic development is even more instructive, since the trend 
is similar; and this correspondence seems at once to define the 
realm of humanity as coincident with the domain of intellectual- 
ity, and to extend the law of the cumulation of knowledge over 
the entire range of the human activities. Under this view, 
human faculty is seen to transcend the realm of the inorganic, 
no less completely than the realm of the biotic, in that its funda- 
mental character rises above the mere indestructibility of matter, 
even above the simple persistence of motion, in a law of cumula- 
tive growth; yet it were but mental atavism to invest this law 
with mystery, or do else than seek to formulate it in quantitative 
terms. 

The convergent trend of each and every series of human activ- 
ities bears directly on the much-discussed question of the origin 
of the genus Homo. It cannot be affirmed too emphatically that 
critical observations on mankind indicate convergence of somatic 
and psychic and demotic characters, and that no careful observa- 
tions indicate divergence of the essential characters of mankind 
—indeed it is a commonplace fact that all the lines of human 
culture, like most of the lines of human blood, are blending more 
or less rapidly and that neither culture nor blood is becoming 
divergent in any part of the world. The process of blending 
seems to be cumulative under the law of humanity; and no 
shadow of warrant appears for assuming any other trend during 
the history of human development. It follows that the theory of 
monogenism is devoid of direct or indirect observational basis, 
and that the polygenetic theory is supported by the sum of avail- 
able facts. In view of the evidence, it would appear practically 
certain that Homo came up independently from a widely distrib- 
uted protohuman ancestry in at least as many centers as there 
are races or varieties of his genus; and the law of cumulative 
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growth, taken in connection with the various culture stages now 
existing, indicates that the transition was by no means contem- 
poraneous—that, e. g., the progenitors of the white man must 
have been well past the critical point before the progenitors of 
the red and the black arose from the plane of bestiality to that 


of humanity. 


The Advance of Culture 


Classed in terms of blood, the peoples of the world may be 
grouped in several races; classed in terms of what they do rather 
than what they merely are, they are conveniently grouped in 
the four culture grades of savagery, barbarism, civilization, and 
enlightenment. 

Considered as races, the peoples are evidently approaching 
community, partly through blending of blood, partly through the 
more rapid extinction of the lower races who lack the strong consti- 
tution (developed through generations of exercise) enjoyed by the 
higher races; so that the races of the continents are gradually 
uniting in lighter blend, and the burden of humanity is already 
in large measure the White Man’s burden—for, viewing the human 
world as it is, white and strong are synonymous terms. 

Still more significant is the trend of progress descried when 
the people of the world are considered as representatives of the 
four culture grades; for the lamp of civilization and the sun of en- 
lightenment are shining on the dark-skin peoples no less strongly | 
(albeit somewhat less effectively) than on those of white skin, and 
all are rising steadily into the higher grades. Even below the 
plane in which enlightenment is an appreciably efficient factor in 
shaping progress, the savage is acquiring, both spontaneously and 
through association, the knowledge required to raise him into the 
higher grade of barbarism, while the shackles of barbaric organiza- 
tion are slowly wearing weaker through normal processes. The 
1,500,000,000 people of the world are increasing from decade to 


decade in number, and still more rapidly in efficiency as indi- 


— 
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vidual units of humanity ; during each decade the relative increase 
in both directions is most rapid among enlightened citizens and 
decidedly slower among civilization’s subjects, while the barbari- 
ans gain little if any and the savages lose; during each decade 
the gain of the higher grades and the loss of the lower may be 
traced partly to the longer life of the better-cultured, partly to 
the advance of lower people into the higher grades; and during 
each decade average viability and average intelligence, as well as 
average population, are increased—and when the decades are com- 
pared, the increase is found to be cumulative, so far as the figures 
are trustworthy. 

So when human experience concerning human blood and 
human culture is synthesized, and when the sum is analyzed into 
its simplest elements, a single trend is seen: The blood of the 
races is blending slowly, yet with steadily increasing rapidity, 
while the culture of the world is blending still more rapidly than 
the blood ; the blood-blending may be sometimes injurious, though 
it is more frequently beneficial, while the culture-blending is rarely 
followed by deterioration of the better, commonly attended by 
improvement of the worse; and human culture is becoming 
unified, not only through diffusion but through the extinction of 


the lower grades as their representatives rise into higher grades. 


Such seems to be the Trend of Human Progress. 


| 
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THE CEPHALIC INDEX 
By FRANZ BOAS 
I 


The top views of the skulls of the races of man show great 
differences in form. For this reason the shape of the skull has 
come to be one of the best-studied racial characters. The more 
or less elongated form of the skull has been proved to be a good 
means of characterizing varieties of man. The degree of elonga- 
, tion is concisely expressed by the proportion between the antero- 
posterior diameter or length and the transversal diameter or 


breadth of the skull. Generally the latter diameter is expressed 


in percents of the former, and this value is called the cephalic 


index. The object of the following investigation is a study of 
the biological significance of this index. 

The statement that in a certain race the breadth of the skull 
is, on the average, a certain percentage of its length, would seem to 
imply that there exists a certain characteristic relation between 
length and breadth, so that individuals of a certain length of 
head would, on the average, have a breadth of head correspond- 
ing to the length multiplied by the cephalic index. It is well 
known that this is not the case, but that the heads which have 
absolutely the greatest lengths have the lowest indices. I have 
obtained the following results from a study of 239 Sioux Indians 


which were measured for me by Mr G. H. Kaven in 1892: 
Number of Individuals, Length of Head. Correlated Cephalic Index. 
180-184 mm. 84.9 
185-189 81.5 
190-194 79-9 
195-199 78.3 
200-204 77.6 


205-210 75-9 
448 
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The cephalic index is also greatly influenced by causes other 
than the length and breadth of head. A comparison of stature, 
height of face, and breadth of face with the cephalic index of the 


same series of Sioux Indians, is given in the following table: 


Number Stature. Correlated' Number Height of Correlated| Number Breadth Correlated 
of Cephalic of Face. Cephalic of of lace. Cephalic 
individu- Index. | Individu- lndividu- Index. 
als, als, 
(mm.) (%) ’ (mm.) %) (mm.) (%) 
16 1600-1649 81.6 27 78.8 135-139 
1650-1699 120-124 80.0 
1700-1749 79.4 60 125-129 80.2 
1750-1799 79.6 55 130-134 79.1 
1800-1549 78.4 10 135-134 78.1 


Although these values do not change quite regularly, they 
clearly show correlations between the three measurements which 
I selected and the cephalic index. 

The index—like all other indices—is a complex value depend- 
ing, as it does, on two measurements. In order to gain an insight 
into its significance, it will be best to investigate the correlations 
of its constituent elements. The correlation of length and 
breadth of head, determined from a series of 923 male adult 


Indians of the Sioux, Ojibwa, and Crow tribes, is as follows: 


Group. I MI IV Vv vI 


Length of Head (mm.) 180-184 185-189 Ig0-I194 I95-I199 200-204 205-209 
Average Breadth of Head. 153.8 153.5 154.8 156.2 157.8 159.4 

This table shows that the average breadth of head of individ- 
uals whose length of head is very great or very small, differs little 
from the average breadth. 

When we investigate the correlation of length and breadth of 
head with stature, it is found that the length of head is more 
influenced by stature than the breadth of head. Correlation 
between breadth of face and horizontal diameters of the head 
shows the two transversal diameters to be very closely correlated, 
while the length of head is more closely correlated with height of 


face. The following table illustrates these observations: 


AM. ANTH., N, S., I-29. 
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243 Sioux Indians. (Adult males, 20-59 years.) 


Correlated Correlated 


Number Stature. Length Breadth Number Height of Correlated Correlated 
of of of Face, Length of Breadth of 
Individu- Head. Head. Individu- He vad. He. ad, 
als. als, 
(mm.) (mm.) (mm.) (mm.) (mm.) (mm.) 
16 1600-1649 187.5 153.1 7 I15-119 191.3 150.9 
49 1650-1699 103. 3 152.6 oa 120-124 192.1 154.8 
86 1700-1749 194.1 154.3 60 125-129 193.3 154.6 
68 1750-1799 194.5 155.3 55 130-134 196.0 154.7 
Ig 1800-1849 196.5 154.3 16 135-139 1098.7 155.5 


Number Breadth of Correlated Correlated 


Face. Length of Breadth of 
Individu- Head. Head. 
als 
(mm.) (mm.) (mm.,) 
8 135-139 187.8 147:3 
44 140-144 190.9 150.1 
85 145-149 194.4 152.9 
86 150-154 194.5 156.5 
17 155-159 197.2 160.0 


When we wish to consider the joint influences of all these 
causes upon either length or breadth of head, we must sub- 
divide each group according to the varying values of the new 
cause and calculate the correlated averages of the breadth of 
head. It will be seen at once that, in order to carry on the 
investigation in this manner, practically unlimited material 
must be available, otherwise the number of individuals in each 
class will be very small, owing to the great number of classes. 
Problems of this kind were first discussed by Francis Galton,’ but 
the method of treatment has been fully developed by Karl 
Pearson.’ 

It may be well, on account of the importance of this method, 
to. give an elementary deduction. The correlations of several 
organs are to be investigated, the first of which has the average 
value /,. The various observed values of this organ may be 
expressed by /, + x,, where x, designates the difference between 
an observed value and the average value. The second, third, and 


fourth organs have the average values, respectively, /3./4, 


1 Natural Inheritance. 
2 Mathematical Contributions to the Theorv of Evolution, 1; Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London, vol. 187, pp. 253 ff. 
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and the observed values may be expressed by 7, + 4, /, + 43, 
- The values x,,7,, . . . are determined 
by a great many very small causes which we will call ¢. Then 
we may say— 


+ + 413&3 + 
+ 


= Ag, &y + Fg + 


where the @ are constants. When we wish to investigate the cor- 
relations of the series of organs with the first organ, we may sub- 
stitute the value of €, from the first equation and we find: 
( = + hye + Ais + 
(1) 
Xe = Gor + Pur &g + Br; + 

Here the g and B are new constants which result from the 
substitution. Since the causes é are subject to chance only, their 
averages willdisappear. If, then, we assume 7, to be constant, 
we have 
(2) Average = 9a: +}. 

Now we will form the products +, #,. These may be arranged 
in such order that all the x, that have equal values shall be 
grouped together. Then each of these values for x, will be mul- 
tiplied by the sum of all the correlated values of x,. Supposing 
there are / individuals in which the first organ has the deviation 
from its average +,, we may substitute for the sum of all the cor- 
related values 4, f times the average of +,, or according to (2), 
P Therefore the sum total 

Now, the sum of all the #,? is equal to the mean square 
variation (or standard variation) of 7,, which we will call y,. 
Therefore 

hy*, 


or when z the total number of individuals measured 


i 
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We can show, in the same manner, that 


= Xn = in 
Therefore 
We will call 


Then and 


(3) 


We call 7 the coefficient of correlation, g the coefficient of 
regression, because it measures the regression of the correlated 
value toward the average.’ 

It remains to determine the variability of the array of 
values #, which are correlated to a given value +,. According 
to (1) this variability does not depend upon ~+,, since the ¢ are not 
functions of x,, but are entirely independent. The variability of 
each array is equal to the mean square of the differences between 
the members of the array and their average. The latter is 
Z.+ 4a: %,, while the value for each member of the array is 
Their difference is 

and the mean square variability of the array 


> © 
_ 


Since the value on the left-hand side of this equation remains 
the same for all values of +,, we may substitute for it p, the 
variability of the array. If we form the sum of these equations 


for all the values of +,, we have 
= 
Therefore 
np* =nu,* — 2g," 


P= My 


1 See Galton, Natural Inheritance, pp. 95 ff. 


MM, 
vy = My My 
nfl, My 
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II 


We will apply this result to a discussion of the correlation 
between length and breadth of head. Pearson" has calculated 


the following data: 


Adult Male Crania: 


Ancient Egyptians (Flinders- Petrie) 
Bavarian peasants 0.2849 
Modern Parisians (Broca) 


I have calculated the coefficients of correlation for the 


following series : 


Sioux, living, 243 adult males 

Skulls of 57 adult male Sioux Indians °* 

Skulls of 47 adult male Eskimo, Smith sound*... 

Indians of the northern coast of British Columbia ; 
adult males 

Shuswap Indians ; adult males 

Skulls of adult males, Baden * 

Bagdi caste of Bengal; adult males * 


It appears from these data that the degree of correlation 
between !ength and breadth of the head is very slight, and that 
its values differ considerably among various races. The latter 
fact is rather surprising, since we might expect that in the human 
species the same organs are subject to the same laws. The 
coefficient of correlation in the Parisians, for instance, is exceed- 


ingly low, in fact so low that we may say that the breadth of 


head in the Parisians is entirely independent of the length of 
head. 

The most plausible explanation of this phenomenon lies in 
the effect of mixture of types upon the coefficient of correlation. 


' Loc. cit., pp. 279, 280. 

* George L. Otis, List of Specimens in the Anatomical Section of theU. S.A. Medi- 
cal Museum, 1880, pp. 104 ff. 

Ibid., pp. 9 ff. 

4 Die Schidel in der Grossherzoglichen Anatomischen Anstalt 2u Heidelberg ; 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie, vol. 24, pp. 24 ff. 

°H. H. Risley, Zhe Tribes and Castes of Bengal, vol. 1, pp. 16 ff. 
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+- 0.08 
+ 0.04 
+ 0.09 
+ 0.13 
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Supposing two types which have the measurements /,, /,, 


and Ay, Ag, A,, respectively, inhabit the same area, so 
that it is impossible to determine to what type each individual 
belongs. If the component types are not known, we should find 
for the whole series the averages L,,L,, . . . Ln with the varia- 
bilities M,, M, . . . Mg, andthe coefficient of correlation 
calculated according to the method given above would be 
X,X, 
mM, Ma 


If we divide this sum into two groups, the one embracing all 
the individuals of one type, the other those of the other type, 
we may substitute for the former 


Ky 
ER + Xn => + Xn Xn 


for the latter 


n + X, wea, + &, 


R = +A, —L,) (Sn + An — Ln) 
nM, Mn aM, Mn 


my (7, — 1.4) — Dn) + 79 (Ay — Ly) An — In) 
nM, Ma nM, Mn nM, Mn 


and by substituting the values of 7,, 7, and of 


Supposing that in the component elements of the series 7, and 
Toy and p,’, and p,’ are equal, we have 


Re (44 1) —An ) 


R=r 2M, Ma 


It will be noticed that whenever the second term of this sum 


=/,—L, +, 
= + Xn 
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is negative, R will be less than 7. This will be the case when 


/, is larger than A, and /, smaller than A,, or vice versa. 


I think this effect of mixture is a sufficient explanation of the 
low value of the coefficient of correlation for Paris, where we find 
a very heterogeneous population embracing narrow- and long- 
headed subjects from northern France and very broad- and short- 
headed ones from southern France. The same explanation 
seems plausible for the Shuswap and the tribes of northern 
British Columbia. The high value for Eskimo skulls may be due 
to the fact that a number of female skulls were counted as male 
skulls. This would have the effect of raising the coefficient of 
correlation between the diameters of the head. 

When the type is dis-homogeneous owing to mixed descent, 
the coefficient of correlation will depend upon the law of heredity. 
If the mixed race should range in a probability curve around a 
type intermediate between the parental types, we should expect 
to find the coefficient of correlation slightly influenced by mix- 
ture, ifany. If the mixture should result in a tendency of rever- 
sion to either parental type, the effect would be similar to that 
observed in the case of mechanical mixture which was discussed 
before. Evidently in such cases the coefficient of correlation has 


no direct biological significance. 
III 


It is quite evident that both breadth and length of head are 
influenced by a great number of causes, some of which act upon 
both measurements in the same manner, while others may 
influence each in a peculiar way. Such causes may be investi- 
gated by determining their correlations with length and breadth 
of head separately. Thus, we may determine the correlation 
between capacity of skull, stature, dimensions of face, and the 
two diameters of the head. __1 have calculated a number of such 
‘correlations for adult males of a few Indian tribes with the 


following results : 


| 
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Coefficient of Correlation. 


Indians of Northern Coast Shuswap Sioux 

of British Columbia, Indians. Indians, 

Stature and Length of Head..... 
Stature and Breadth of Head 0.09 
Breadth of Face and Length of Head.. + 0.30 : + 0.27 
Breadth of Face and Breadth of Head. + 0.53 : -+- 0.92 
Height of Face and Length of Head.. + 0.24 ; + 0.36 
Height of Face and Breadth of Head.. — 0.10° + 0.22 


If we desire to eliminate the influences of these causes from 
the apparent correlation between ijength and breadth of head, we 
must consider each of these a function not only of the other, but 
also of all the measurements the effect of which we desire to 
exclude. In doing so, we may pursue the same method that we 
used in the beginning (p. 450) and by a series of substitutions in 
(1) we find 

The values g may be determined in the following manner. 


We will call 


Ma 


(5) Gabo. = . 
By multiplying (4) successively with 7., 7, . . x,, we have 


(6) ; 


p Pop Vi32. » 3p + + Vipe « (p=t 


By multiplying the last of these equations successively by 


» +» and subtracting from the first, second . . . equation, 
we find 


! This low value may be due to the cause that on the coast of British Columbia two 
types come into contact, one with a very high face, the other with a low face. Their 
mixture would probably result in a decrease of the correlations for height of face in 
the mixed race. 
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We call 


+ 


“(p—1) 3p 


It will be seen that (7) is identical with (6) except insofar as 


to all the 7 representing correlations between two measurements, 
the element f has been added, and insofar as the number of 
equations and of unknown quantities has been decreased by one. 
We may, therefore, continue a series of successive substitutions 
which will always result in equations of the same form. The 


next substitution would be 


1 (p-1) p” (p-nep 


(p-1)p — I — 7 2(p-1)p” (p-12p 


The last substitution will give us 
I — 23(45+ p) 
Thus the coefficients of correlation between f variables may be 
reduced to those between (f — 1) variables. 
The variability p of the array of +, which is correlated toa 


= Average of (x, — 
Average of 
+ 29123... 9132 
By substituting the values of the types 7 and p? for the 
averages of the types rx and #? and for g its related 7, according 


to (5), we find 


2 2 2 ae + 


+2ries.. ise. Teast 


457 

po 

I—Tap Trop; 

ete. 
(7) 
YUM 
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By introducing in the negative elements of this sum the values for 


Vee from (6), we obtain 


or ina shorter form 
in which sum a and 6 must be made to assume all the values from 
2 to p. 
IV 

I have treated, according to this method, the measurements 
of the 57 skulls of adult male Sioux Indians to which I referred 
above (page 453). I have compared length (/) and breadth (4) of 
skull with its height (%), the bizygomatic diameter of the face (2), 
and with the capacity of the skull. For the last purpose I have 
made a reduction which seemed necessary, because the capacity 
of the skull is a cubic measure, while all the others are linear 
measures. For this reason I have compared the latter with the 
cubic root of the capacity of the skulls (c). The averages and 


variabilities of these measurements are as follows: 


Average (mm.)........ 
Standard variability.... 


The following coefficients of correlation were found: 


I. Coefficients of Single Correlation, 
Determined by : 

h 
Average c +054 +067 +044 + 0.49 
Average b : 4- 0.24 0.00 + 0.61 
Average h 0.36 O00 + 0.19 


It appears from this table that the correlations of the diam- 
eters with the capacity are strongest, while that between length 
and breadth is one of the lowest values in the table. This con- 
dition is still more strongly brought out when double, triple, and 


quadruple correlations are considered. 


Cc / h 

112.9 143.5 1330 141.6 

+26 463 456 +63 
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Il. Coefficients of Double Correlation. 


Average c | Average l A verage 
Determined by: | Determined by: Determined by : 


] b h b h c ] h 


+0.40 +0.57 .... -0.76—0.17 .... 
+0.44 A +0.47 .. 40.15 (0,83 .-.. —0.36 
+0.67 + 0.44 +£0.24+0.36 0,28 —0.10 
. $0.59 .... $0.13) .... 0.00.... +0.38 .... 0.00 .... + 0.61 
$0.36 +0.43] .... $0.30+0.33) .... —0.13- 0.64 
Average h | Average 
Determined by: Determined by: 
c ] b 
i+ 0.39 + 0.18 
+ 0.15 


—0,04|-+ 0.51 
. +0.38 —0.10 | 


Ill. Coefficients of Ti relation. 


Determined by: Determined by: Determined by: 


b h b h z | h 


+o.28 + 0.54-+0.35 .... |+0.63 —0.17 0.09 i+o.89 —0.11 —0.36.... 
+o.41-+0.59 .... —0.03-+0.65 —0.38 .... -+0.29\+0.60—0.25 .... +0.41 
. +0.27 +0 32'+0.39 .... 0.16 66. — 0.37 -+0.36 
. +0.67-+0.45 0.00) .... +0.06-++0.31-+0.29) .. 14-+0.63 
Average h Average z 
Determined by: Determined by : 
c ] b 7 c ] b 
+ 0.75 + 0.07 —0.53 .... ;—0.04-+ 0,28 -+ 0.58 
+0.37-+0.19 .... —0.07-+0.43-+0.19 .... —0.06 
— 0.65 + 0.25 0.00 .... +0.61-+0.18 
+ 0.34 —0.19 + 0.18) .... +0.22+056+0.12 


IV. Coefficients of Quadruple Correlation. 

Determined by h Variability of Array. 
Averagec.. ...- +032 +0.67 +036 —0.08 of c=0.47 M, 
Average 1.. +0.63 .... — 0.36 +0.03 +0.29 of l=0.79 
Averageb.. +0.69 —0.16 .... —052 +041 ofb=0.54 Mm, 
Averageh.. + 0.77 +0.03 — 0.65 .... -+0.18 ofh =0.78 
Average z.. — 0.17 +0.27 +0.70 +0.19 .... of z= 0.6y M, 

These data show that the diameters of the skull are primarily 
determined by its capacity. The height of the skull appears to 
be most closely associated with its capacity, the length seems to 
be least closely related to it. 1 presume this is due to the fact 
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that the development of the frontal sinuses and of the occipital 
protuberances does not depend upon the form of the inner cavity 
of the skull, but upon the general development of the skeleton. 
Since this is partly expressed by stature, we might expect that 
this influence would partly be eliminated by the introduction of 
stature in the series of correlations. Unfortunately this element 
cannot be introduced on account of lack of data. Furthermore, 
the errors of the values of multiple correlations are so great that 
it is not advisable to carry on the investigation of a series of 
no more than 57 skulls beyond quadruple correlations which 
may be considered approximately correct in their first decimal. 
It is of great interest to note that when capacity is introduced 
in our consideration a compensatory growth is found to exist 
between breadth of head on the one hand, and height and length 
of head on the other. We find, therefore, as a result of our 
investigation, that the law of compensation which Virchow 
formulated after an analysis of the forms of skulls with pre- 
mature synostosis of sutures, holds good also in normal skulls. 
Among skulls belonging to the same type a breadth above the average 
7s compensated by a height and a length below the average. The 
correlation between length and breadth is not an expression of a 
biological relation between the two measurements, but an effect 
of the changes which both undergo when the capacity of the 
skull increases or decreases. The cephalic index, therefore, is 
not the expression of a law of direct relation between length and 
breadth of the skull. The proportion between the diameters of 
the skull and its capacity, on the other hand, expresses an in- 
timate biological relation between these measurements. It 
appears that the diameters of the head must be considered as due 
to the tendency of the inner cavity of the skull, or more prob- 


ably of the brain, to assume a certain size and form in a given 


type of man, this form being expressed by the proportion of the 


diameters of the brain and its size. If one of the diameters dif- 


fers from the norm in being excessively large, the others will 


} 
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tend to be too small. This is definitely shown to be the case 
when the transversal diameter differs from the norm. 

The variabilities of the arrays show that the reduction of vari- 
ability of capacity is greatest. This proves that the four linear 
measurements which we have treated largely determine the 
capacity. The variability of the length and height of skull is 
very slightly reduced. This shows that these measurements are 
largely influenced by causes which we have not included in our 
considerations. The same is true of the bizygomatic diameter of 
the face. When we compare the reduction in variability of the 
linear measurements as determined by c, and as determined by 
the quadruple correlation, we find the following : 

Variability of Array. 
Determined by c. Determined by Quadruple Correlation. 
0.84 0.79 
0.74 0.54 
0.90 078 
0.87 0.69 

This comparison proves that breadth, height, and bizygomatic 
diameter have an insignificant effect upon length as compared 
with the effect of capacity. The great reduction of variability 
for breadth of head and bizygomatic diameter is due to the 
intimate correlation between these two values. 

It follows from these considerations that while the cephalic 
index is a convenient practical expression of the form of the 
head, it does not express any important anatomic relation. On 
the other hand, the relation between capacity and head diameters 
is found to be of fundamental importance, and among these the 
relation between transversal diameter and capacity is most sig- 
nificant. Since in measurements on the living we are unable to 
measure capacity of the head, it is necessary to find a substitute. 
It would seem that circumferences are the most available means 
for judging cranial size. Therefore such circumferences should 
be included in all anthropometrical schedules designed to 


investigate racial characters. 


NOTES ON THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL MUSEUMS OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE’ 


By GEGORE A. DORSEY 


During the months of September and October of last year, I 
visited the countries of central Europe for the purpose of ex- 
amining the more important anthropological museums. The 
object of my visit to these museums was twofold: (1) to study 
the anthropological collections with a view of ascertaining how 
far the museums of Europe represent the various fields of an- 
thropology, and (2) to observe methods of installation, the 
mounting and preservation of specimens, the material and con- 
struction of cases, the construction and arrangement of museum 
buildings, etc. 

(1) Within the territory covered, I found no single museum 
in which the great fields of anthropology are adequately repre- 
sented: no museum in which man can be studied from the stand- 
point of somatology, ethnology, archeology, and ethnography. 
Many of the museums cover two or even three of these subdivi- 
sions, but very few of them make any pretense of representing 
more than two. Beginning with the first subdivision of anthro- 
pology, namely, somatology, I found no museum which seems to 
undertake to exhibit man as an animal. In London, in the 
Department of Natural History of the British Museum, a begin- 
ning has been made to represent the physical features of the 
different races of men, but the scheme, as outlined to me by Dr 
Lydecker, provides for the exposition of only a limited series of 
skulls together with busts and a few skeletons of the five physical 
divisions of mankind, each group being provided with a good 
general descriptive label, and each skull with an individual label. 


' Extracted from a report to the Director of the Field Columbian Museum. 
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While this is a direct advance, the scheme is so limited that 
the races can be but very superficially represented. To illustrate 
the limits of the proposed exhibit, in speaking of the subject of 
exchanges, I was told that American skeletons were not desired, 
inasmuch as there would be no place for them in the general 
scheme, but that the museum would be very glad to secure 
American crania. 

In the Hunterian Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, there is probably the largest collection of race skulls 
and skeletons to be found in any museum in England. The 
material is grouped by geographic areas, for which only general 
case labels are provided; but the individual specimens of the 
different tribes within these broad areas are not labeled, so that 
they are not readily available for study. In addition to the 
ethnic osteology in this museum, there is a very interesting series 
of bones illustrating the normal range of variation in the skeleton 
of man. This series, although the best seen in Europe, is not 
nearly so complete, comprehensive, or well labeled as the series 
in the gallery of Physical Anthropology of the Field Columbian 
Museum. 

In the Natural History Museum in the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, there is another very extensive and valuable collection of 
osteological material representing many races, This collection 
has recently been rearranged in a handsome new building, and 
presents a very attractive appearance ; the material is excellently 
mounted, well labeled, and is supplemented by valuable maps 
and a full series of photographs of the different peoples repre- 
sented. There is also in this museum a small series illustrating 
the range of variation in the human skeleton. 

Still another collection of osteological material was seen in 
the museum of the School of Anthropology at Paris, sometimes 
called Broca’s Museum. It is housed in the attic of an old 
building, and most of the specimens are so covered with dust that 
it is impossible to determine whether they are labeled or not. 
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Two other collections devoted to somatology were examined, 
one in the Natural History Museum at Vienna, and the other in 
the Ethnographical Museum of Berlin, the latter being the prop- 
erty of the Anthropological Society of that city. Neither of 
these collections is accessible to the public, and owing to imper- 
fect labeling and lack of data in connection with the individual 
specimens, they are not readily available to the general student. 
By reason of the absence of Professor Virchow, I was not permit- 
ted to see the very large and valuable collection of crania in the 
Pathological Institute. 

Ethnology, the second great division of anthropology, is fully 
represented in but one museum, namely, the Ethnological 
Museum of Oxford. In other museums, both in England and 
on the continent, may be seen series in which certain phases of 
man’s development are shown, but the Oxford museum alone is 
devoted completely and entirely to an exposition of the history 
of culture. It is next to impossible to study in this museum the 
arts and industries of any given race or people, but it is possible 
to study here as nowhere else the development of any one of 
man’s many lines of industry. The scope of the museum may 
best be shown by quoting a few of the case-labels: Fire-making ; 
Mortuary customs ; Animal forms in savage art ; Defensive armor 
and helmets; Primitive food and water vessels, substitutes for 
pottery ; Ancient wheel-made pottery; Bark-cloth making ; 
Primitive light-appliances ; String-making ; Development of writ- 
ing ; Toilet-appliances ; Bronze-casting ; Deformation of ears, lips, 
etc. This idea of grouping all objects by classification based on 
use or purpose instead of by races, it will be remembered, was 
for a long time the scheme of exhibition in vogue at the United 
States National Museum, but recently that plan of classification 
has been abandoned to a large extent, and the museum has been 
rearranged on an ethnographical basis. I cannot but think that 
a great deal of extremely valuable material in the Oxford 


museum, which would throw light on the various races of the 
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earth, is lost to sight in these developmental and evolutionary 
series, and it is a question whether or not a great deal of time and 
material has been diverted in the attempt to show what as yet 
is but very imperfectly understood. A few series similar to 
those of the Oxford museum, such as fire-making, bark-cloth 
making, musical instruments, etc., are undoubtedly of the ut- 
most importance in their suggestiveness to the average museum 
visitor ; but it should be the object of the present generation of 
museum men to collect material from the different races of the 
earth, and to classify and exhibit it as such. Later, whenever 
any of these so-called evolutionary series may become desirable, 
the material being already at hand, it will be a matter of but 
little difficulty to select and mount the specimens. Before leav- 
ing this subject, however, I gladly acknowledge the fact that the 
Oxford museum is one of the most fascinating I have ever 
visited. The various series are so complete, so well selected, and 
so well labeled, that each case of objects attracts one’s careful 
attention. I was impressed by the thought of the pleasure and 
satisfaction it would give one to read the delightful pages of 
Tylor’s Early History of Mankind or Primitive Culture with the 
contents of this museum before him as illustrations. 

The third division of anthropology, namely, archeology, or 
the study of mankind from the relics which he has left behind in 
prehistoric times, is well represented in several museums. The 
subject is especially well illustrated in two museums, but this is 
perhaps due to the fact that in these but little attention is paid 
to the other branches of anthropology. The Blackmore Museum 
of Salisbury contains one of the best selected and arranged col- 
lections of man’s prehistoric relics that I have ever seen. Many 
other museums may possess much larger numbers of specimens 
from certain regions, but here it is possible to study the arche- 
ology of man in nearly every quarter of the globe. The Black- 
more Museum is of special interest to Americans, inasmuch as it 
contains the collections made by Squier and Davis in the Ohio 
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mounds nearly fifty years ago. At Zurich, in one section of the 
National Museum, is the second best arranged and best exhibited 
archeological collection that it was my good fortune to see. 
This collection is especially rich in, and indeed is almost entirely 
devoted to, collections from early Roman times and from the 
Swiss lakes. This latter collection is easily the superior of all 
others in value to be found in Switzerland. It possesses also 
an historical interest, as it is the collection upon which Keller 
based the observations recorded in his valuable work on Lake 
Dwellings in Switzerland. 

The importance of archeological collections in other museums 
visited was more or less obscured by the extensive and valuable 
ethnological exhibits. In London one must visit two museums 
at least to gain an idea of the character of early man in Britain. 
For the very early or so-called paleolithic period, one must 
visit the Natural History Museum in Cromwell road, where the 
collections are extensive, well arranged, and as a rule well labeled. 
In the British Museum there is a large collection of objects cov- 
ering in a general way the entire archeological field. This col- 
lection is especially valuable for England and northern Europe. 
The Ohio and Mississippi valleys are fairly well represented, but 
the collections are not fully labeled. In the Natural History 
Museum at the Jardin des Plantes is also a very good archeologi- 
cal collection, especially rich, as might be expected, in objects 
from France. The museum at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, which I 
am informed is one of the best arranged and most complete 
archeological museums in Europe, I was unfortunately not able 
to visit. 

The collections of prehistoric objects in Vienna fill several 
well-lighted rooms, are most admirably arranged and labeled, and 
present a very attractive appearance. Vienna is fortunately situ- 
ated, for the neighboring countries abound in mounds which 
have yielded some of the most interesting bronze, copper, and 


stone implements that have ever been found in any country. 
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The collection in Berlin is also very extensive, but is neither 
so well arranged nor labeled as that of the Vienna museum. It 
is of course especially rich in relics from northern Germany and 
the neighboring provinces. Here also is to be found the Schlie- 
mann collection from Asia Minor, of the greatest interest and 
value. In Hamburg there is a very good series of stone relics 
from the province of Schleswig- Holstein. 

Naturally the fourth division of anthropology, namely, eth- 
nography, which treats of the different races of men, occupies the 
greatest amount of space in the majority of European museums. 
The ethnographic collections in both London and Paris are dis- 
appointing. The large hall devoted to this subject in the British 
Museum is not well adapted to the purpose for which it is used ; 
it is rather inaccessible, poorly lighted, and does not admit of 
ready scientific classification of the objects therein deposited. 
Naturally this hall contains many of the rarest and most valuable 
objects that have ever been obtained by any museum in the 
world; but owing to causes already mentioned, and to the crowd- 
ing of the cases, it is practically impossible for the visitor in 
a short time to form any idea of the value of the collection. 
There are many rare and unique specimens, but the collection as 
a whole cannot be regarded as well illustrating the various fields 
of ethnography. Many of the objects exhibited are, I believe, 
the property of the London Missionary Society. It is to be 
regretted that the capital of a nation which embraces in its 
domain so many and such diverse peoples, should not possess 
a museum which shows the ethnic characteristics of some of these 
peoples in an adequate manner. 

In Paris the confusion is, if anything, worse than in London. 
In the Louvre, in the so-called Musée de la Marine, are many 
valuable specimens gathered from various parts of the world, but 
they seem to be regarded merely as ‘“‘curiosities,” and many of 
them are used as wall decorations. As a scientific ethnological 
collection it is a failure. The collection in the Ethnographical 
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Museum in the Trocadero is very extensive, and as regards a few 
races is fairly complete and important. But the Trocadero is 
not adapted to museum purposes; it is poorly lighted, and does 
not seem to be clean, while the cases are the poorest of any 
museum visited in Europe. There is also an ethnographical collec- 
tion in the Artillery Museum of the Hétel des Invalides. Here 
are many valuable implements, weapons, and pieces of armor 
from different parts of the world, but they, too, are treated as 
mere curiosities and are neither well labeled nor well mounted. 
In this museum there is a series of about forty plaster figures rep- 
resenting many races of men, each dressed in costume; very few, 
if any, of these were made from life casts, but were sculptured 
from photographs and measurements. While presenting a rather 
attractive and interesting appearance, they are of little value for 
scientific study. 

The ethnographical collections of Vienna, although not nearly 
so extensive as the archeological exhibits, are of pronounced 
value; they are scientifically classified, well arranged and cased, 
and carefully labeled. The collections from North America are 
meager, but many parts of South America, especially Brazil, are 
well represented. There are also good collections from the 
islands of the Pacific. 

The Museum fiir V6lkerkunde, in Berlin, certainly contains the 
largest amount of ethnographical material to be found in any one 
museum in the world; in fact, I am inclined to believe that it pos- 
sesses a greater number of specimens than any other two museums 
combined. There are few important areas on the earth from 
which it does not seem to have more or less complete collections. 
Probably it is weakest of all in North American ethnography. 
The great hindrance to study in this museum lies in the crowded 
condition of the cases. The plan of labeling and illustrating by 
means of photographs, and of supplementing labels with maps, 
charts, and diagrams, is most excellent; but on account of the 
rapidity with which objects have been received by the museum, 
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the curators have not always been able to follow this ideal scheme 
of installation, consequently many of the collections cannot be 
seen to advantage by the general visitor; indeed, a majority of 
the collections can leave only a feeling of confusion in the mind 
of even the most careful observer. This condition, however, is 
not the fault of Dr Bastian, nor of his able assistants, but is due 
to the fact that the museum building has long proved to be 
inadequate, and also to the rapidity with which the collections 
have increased. 

The collection at Munich, while of importance to the special- 
ist in certain fields, such as China and Japan, is not of sufficient 
interest to demand special consideration. It is housed in a 
building wholly unsuited to museum purposes; the collections 
are crowded, and do not seem to be well arranged or labeled. In 
Dresden, also, the building was not designed for use as a mu- 
seum, but, considering the limited space, the objects are well 
arranged. 

In Hamburg the space allotted to ethnography is inadequate 
for a proper exposition of the specimens. While a few regions 
are fairly well represented, and while the museum contains 
many priceless specimens, as a whole it ranks far below those 
of Berlin and Vienna. In Leyden there are very valuable and 
interesting collections from many parts of the globe, notably 
China, Japan, the Dutch possessions in the Pacific, and parts of 
Africa. The collections are divided among three unsubstantial, 
poorly-lighted buildings, and it is with great difficulty that one 
can make any satisfactory examination of them. It seems a pity 
that collections so valuable as these cannot be assembled in a 
single structure located either in Amsterdam or Rotterdam. 
Nevertheless, in spite of great difficulties in the way of a satis- 
factory examination of specimens, no student of ethnography can 
afford to neglect the Leyden museum. 

Apart by itself, but worthy of special mention, is the Musée 
Guimet of Paris, which occupies a very handsome building devoted 
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entirely to collections of objects of a religious nature. This 
museum contains a very remarkable series of objects illustrating 
the great religions of India, China, and Japan, as well as a num. 
ber of the minor religions of the world. The collections are well 
labeled, and for a small sum one can not only buy a complete 
catalogue of the museum, but may obtain handbooks which in 
themselves are valuable treatises on the various religions to which 
they are devoted. The museum as a whole presents a clean and 
inviting appearance, but the relation which many of its objects 
bear to religion is not apparent at first sight. 

(2) Only four of the museum buildings visited seem to have 
been planned with a view to the purposes to which the build- 
ings are now devoted. These are the British Museum (Natural 
History), the Natural History Museum of Paris, the museum at 
Vienna, and the Ethnographical Museum at Berlin. In only the 
Natural History Museum of London does there seem to have 
been made any provision for future expansion. Architecturally 
speaking, the museum of Vienna is one of the notable buildings 
of Europe, and its interior is entirely in keeping with its exterior. 
The building devoted to ethnography at Berlin cannot be termed 
handsome, but it is most admirably adapted for its purpose; 
unfortunately, however, it is at present utterly inadequate in size 
to permit a proper installation of its vast collections, and no pro- 
vision has been made for its extension. There is no building in 
Europe, however, so admirably planned for museum purposes as 
that which has been so generously provided by the State of New 
York for the American Museum of Natural History. This build- 
ing has been constructed on sensible principles: substantial, 
massive, fireproof, compact, of several stories which are easily 
accessible by means of large elevators; surrounded by a broad 
area, it is capable of great expansion, and is thoroughly adapted 
to and in keeping with the rich treasures it contains. The 
American Museum is also fortunate in having large, well lighted, 


and commodious quarters for storage and workrooms. In Vienna 
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also it was noted that ample provision had been made for the han- 
dling and assorting of extensive collections. Numerous work- 
rooms with abundant light are or should be an essential feature 
of every museum building. 

The cases used for specimens in most of the European 
museums do not reach the standard of museum requirements of 
today. Except in the London Natural History Museum, and in 
Vienna, Berlin, and Dresden, no serious thought or care appears 
to have been bestowed on either the size and construction of the 
cases or the arrangement of the specimens. The actual installa- 
tion of the specimens themselves seems to be much better in the 
Vienna museum than in any other which was visited. 

The iron cases of Dresden and Berlin, of which we hear much, 
are rather ungainly, lacking in the beautiful finish which can be 
obtained in wooden cases. Furthermore, these iron cases are 
cumbersome, of enormous weight, and possess, so far as can be 
determined, no merit not possessed by the wooden cases of the 
South Kensington and Natural History museums of London. 
In Vienna there was seen a modification of the Berlin iron case, 
that is, a case with an iron frame enclosed in wooden panels. In 
case construction the great desideratum, of course, is to utilize a 
minimum amount of wood or iron, and to employ plates of glass 
of the largest practicable. dimensions. Such a case should be as 
free from iron trimmings and locks as possible ; in other words the 
case should obtrude itself upon the public as little as may be. 
Black seems to be the favorite color both for the inside and the 
outside of cases devoted to anthropological collections, and in the 
majority of museums visited either all or parts of the cases are 
ebonized. 

Very few of the collections of European museums are ade- 
quately labeled, and in none of the museums, except perhaps the 
British Natural History Museum, is there any uniform system of 
labeling throughout the entire department. In most of the 
museums the labels are hand-printed. Many of the museums 
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recognize the value of general case labels, and these: have been 
provided in nearly all the great museums. In a few museums, 
notably that of Berlin, the great value and importance of supple- 
menting the labels by means of charts, diagrams, photographs, 
and maps have been fully recognized as above pointed out. 


In no museum of Europe was there observed any serious at- 


tempt to reproduce types of the various races of the earth from 
actual life molds. In London, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, repre- 
sentatives of a few of the races have been modeled in plaster 
from photographs. Inthe Bremen museum there are also several 
groups (not cast from life but sculptured from photographic data) 
which are very effectively mounted, two of the groups being of 
more than usual merit. Among the many groups at the Crystal 
Palace, London, are a few that seem unusually good and accurate. 
Nowhere in Europe have I seen work of this kind which equals 
that displayed in the museums of America. 

In many of the European museums the hours for visitors are 
quite limited. In nearly all there is no admittance for the public 
on certain days, while in still other museums only parts of the 
exhibition halls are open daily, thus necessitating a visit extend- 
ing over two or more days to examine the entire collection. Only 
in the Blackmore Museum is the entire collection catalogued, and 
this catalogue is almost a text-book of archeology, although it now 
needs revision. Especially to be commended also are the hand- 
books issued by the British Natural History Museum and the 
South Kensington Museum. Outside of Zurich and Vienna 
no catalogue worthy of the name was found among the continen- 
tal museums. Of far greater importance than the general 
catalogue are the illustrated guides to special collections. 

At several museums inquiry was made regarding methods of 
accessioning and cataloguing anthropologic collections, but no- 
where was observed a system which seemed to possess any 
features that would enhance the value of that employed by the 
Field Columbian Museum. As this system has never been de- 
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scribed, brief reference to its salient points may prove of 
interest. 

Every newly acquired collection, immediately upon its arrival, 
is assigned a number and given an “accession card.” This card 
bears, in addition to a serial number, the name of the collector, 
the manner of acquisition of the collection by the museum, the 
place and date of the collection, the numbers assigned to the 
specimens, and a-general statement of the nature of the collec- 
tion. This card, together with any lists or correspondence that 
relate to the collection, are deposited in a stout envelope, made 
for the purpose, which also bears the name of the accession. This 
envelope forms part of the “historical file ” of the department. 
Both accession card and envelope, together with all correspon- 
dence, are made out in duplicate, one set being retained in the 
office of the curator, the other being sent to the recorder’s 
office. Each object in the collection is then numbered to 
correspond with the number on a card which bears the name 
of the object, with a drawing of the same if deemed necessary, 
the tribe or locality whence the specimen came, the name of 
the collector, and finally the location of the specimen in the 
museum—whether it be on exhibition, and, if so, where, or 
whether it has been placed in the temporary or exchange storage 
room. The information contained on the cards is next trans- 
ferred to the department inventory books under the appropriate 
numbers. Each card, as well as each entry in the inventory, also 
bears the accession number. The cards are then collectively filed 
in a card cabinet under the accession number, each group of cards 
being provided with an index card. The collection is finally in- 
dexed in a single large volume under the name of the collector 
the locality, and the tribe. 

The advantages of this system are many and obvious. It can 
be determined at a glance what collections are in possession of 
the department from any locality or tribe in the world, as well as 
ascertained what collections the department may possess from 
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any individual as collector or donor or through purchase. From 
the accession number under any of these entries one can refer 
to the historical file for the lists or for the correspondence; or 


with the same accession number he may turn to the inventory 


book or to the card catalogue for a description or for the exact 
location of the specimens themselves. On the other hand, from the 
number of any given specimen, reference may be made at once to 
the inventory book for its locality or tribe ; or, from the accession 
number there given, the correspondence in the historical file 
relating to the collection as a whole may be consulted. 


SOCIOLOGY, OR THE SCIENCE OF INSTITUTIONS 


By J. W. POWELL 
INTRODUCTION 


An institution is a rule of conduct which men make by agree- 
ment or which is made for them by some authority which they 
recognize as such. Many, perhaps most, of these rules are of 
great antiquity and are observed as customs, but new rules or 
modifications of rules are instituted from time to time as the 
exigencies of society demand. Thus an institution is a recognized 
law of conduct devised by men. Law and institution are often 
synonymous terms. We use the term law from the standpoint 


of considering the rule; we use the term institution from the 


standpoint of considering the origin of the rule. I prefer to define 
sociology as the science of institutions rather than as the science 
of law, because in the term sociology I wish to include a study 
of the law itself and also to consider in what manner it originates 
and by what agency it is enforced, whether by sanctions of in- 
terest, sanctions of punishment, or sanctions of conscience. The 
term law itself has a wider significance than that in which I wish 
to use aterm here. Law isa general term signifying not only 
the law of man, but the law of nature, and I wish to use it in this 
broad sense. I choose the term institution to designate the law 
made by man; but this term is often used with a broader signifi- 
cation than that which I desire—thus, an institution may be an 
organized body of men, or it may even be the name of a building. 
We sometimes call a well-known organization of men the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and we sometimes call the building where 
they carry on their operations the Smithsonian Institution; but 
I here use the term institution to mean the rules of conduct in- 
475 
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stituted by men for the regulation of society, and do not include 
the material things which they produce by their industry. 

When we. examine the subject-matter of any treatise on so- 
ciology we usually find it dealing with the laws of institutions by 
which conduct is governed, and with the attempt to enforce 
these laws by governmental, moral, customary, ceremonial, and 
fashionable sanction. I use the term sociology to distinguish 
one of five codrdinate sciences: esthetology, technology, so- 
ciology, philology, and sophiology, and I call all of these sciences 
Demonomy. 

I classify the sciences of sociology as statistics, economics, 
civics, historics, and ethics, and shall attempt to characterize them 
for the purpose only of setting forth their nature. I shall not 
extend the discussion into a treatise on the sciences of sociology 
severally, my purpose being classification only; for the end in 
view is to exhibit the logical necessity of making a pentalogic 
classification of all the sciences of demonomy in order that I may 
set forth the nature of qualities and how these qualities are 
founded on the universal properties of substances, having in view 


still another purpose, which is to classify and characterize the 


emotions. Pleasure, welfare, justice, expression, and opinion are 
concomitant; one cannot exist without the other, hence there 
can be no sociology without esthetology, technology, philology, 
and sophiology. 

We must now explain why we put sociology third in the order 
of demotic sciences. In industries, we discuss natural forces 
under the rubric of mechanics, but we discuss only the forces not 
human—we consider only those of the environment of mankind, 
or those which exist in the air, water, rocks, plants, and the lower 
animals, and consider how they are developed from natural con- 
ditions by devices of control. In sociology, we consider human 
forces exhibited in activities which ultimately arise through 
metabolism, so,that men control their own actions or conduct in 
obedience to their judgments of good and evil. Thus sociology 
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is the science of the control of human activities, not by mechan- 
ical devices as in mechanics, but by institutional devices. As 
the order of properties and qualities has already been established, 
and motion or force found to be third, sociology is consequently 
third in the demotic sciences. 


STATISTICS 


Statistics is the science of the enumeration of human beings 
and the material things which they produce. Here we have to 
consider what is meant by enumeration or counting. First, 
counting is determination of kind, then it is the determination of 
the number of the kind. Classification consists in the determi- 
nation of the kind and in considering all of that kind in giving it 
a name; but enumeration consists in considering that series of 
a kind which is determined by some human purpose. A con- 
ventional series is always considered in conventional numbers, 
while the natural series or class is all of the kind. 

Kind and form are concomitant, and thus forms may be 
counted, but usually such counting would lead to unwieldy, im- 
practicable, or even inconceivable numbers ; hence representative 
numbers are devised. The device used in reducing vast numbers 
to practical numbers is measurement. We do not count the 


grains of wheat, but we measure them in bushels. We do not 


count the blades of hay, but we measure hay in tons. We do 
not count the drops of molecules of wine, but we measure wine 
in gallons or by some other unit. Thus measurements are 
adapted to the state in which the article exists, as gaseous, fluid, 
or solid, and the units for the different states are made commen- 
surate. 

Animals may be counted without measurement, but they also 
may be measured; the method of measuring them is by weight. 
Other methods adopted in statistics for ineasuring forms is the 
measurement of spaces; but in weighing, forces are measured 

‘through the medium of gravity. This method of measuring does 
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not give units in terms of motion, but units in terms of one mode 
of motion, which is gravity; therefore the units are in terms of 
force. There are other units of measurements devised in the 
arts, as for example those for light, heat, steam, electricity, etc., 
but we will not consider them here. 

The common units of measure are units of space or of gravity. 
Governments prescribe the units of measurement in the interest 
of justice, and the instruments of measurement are regulated by 
law and kept under government surveillance. 

The unit for the measurement of values is of gold or silver, 
one or both; in the case of both, the ratio is established. These 
units of value are coined in pieces as forms, and the government 
stamp gives warrant to the correctness of the amount of metal 
which they contain. If the government guarantee also their 
relative value, questions of great importance arise and these 
create political policies. If the government coins only for itself, 
and purchases the metal which it coins, it matters not what the 
ratio may be. If it coins at a ratio which is not the market value 
of the metals, the more valuable metal at the ratio adopted will 
give value to the coins of the less valuable metal, and both classes 
of coins will circulate at the value established by law. If the 
mints of the government are free to coin both metals for the 
public, and the legal ratio differs from the market ratio, the 
metal of lesser ratio value only will be offered for coinage, and 
the coins of the metal of greater ratio value will be driven out of 
circulation. Thus, in considering measurement of values many 
questions arise which are supposed to bear on the prosperity of 
mankind and especially on the people of a nation. 

But why are statistics collected? The statistics of population 
in the United States are collected as a government function 
either by the nation or by the state for the purpose of fixing the 
basis of representation. Membership in the national and state 
councils is apportioned on the basis of population. The statistics 
of population, therefore, under our form of government, are 
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necessary, for they are used as a basis for national and state 
legislation. School districts must have an enumeration of the 
children of school age who are to be provided with schooling 
facilities. The county must have an enumeration of the persons 
who require charity that it may provide for their assistance. If 
the state builds an asylum for the blind, it must have the number 
of the persons to be entertained therein. Statistics are required 
by all sorts of business enterprises in order that men may act 
with intelligence. Thus, a life insurance company bases its rates 
of insurance on tables of statistics which show the probable 
average duration of life from the age at which the insured persons 
severally applied. All intelligent action in business enterprise is 
dependent largely on accurate statistical information. This func- 
tion of statistics we will designate as the function of information. 

Statistics are compared for different conditions to exhibit im- 
portant relations of social life as causes of good or evil effects. 
The comparison is made of numbers taken at different periods in 
the history of a people for the purpose of exhibiting the evolu- 
tion of social conditions. This leads us to the consideration of 
statistics in verification. 

So common is this use that it would not bea bad definition to 
say that statistics is the science of the verification of sociologic 
inferences. The statesman, whose vocation is the study of prac- 
tical government, deals largely with statistics, and the sociologist, 
whose theme deals with the social structure and its functions, re- 
sorts to statistics for the verification of his doctrine. In this use 
of statistics the greatest care is necessary in order that unsound 
doctrines may not receive apparent confirmation. 

We may assume that kinds are properly discriminated, that 
measures are reasonably accurate, that enumerations are well 
taken, and that comparisons are wisely made. There yet remains 
alarge field in the use of figures in verification in which they may 
be perverted to the sustaining of fallacies. This is the large field 
in which they are habitually used to verify theories of social evo- 
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lution. Perhaps the most potent sources of such fallacies are the 
use of figures for comparatively short periods of time which do 
not admit of the elimination of transient causes, and the prone- 
ness of men to look at causes in the interest of parties, sects, and 
social classes, and to impute false causes to such social conditions 
as they may lament or admire. This brief discussion will per- 
haps suffice to set forth the elements of statistics, which must be 
considered as integral parts of the science. To understand 
statistics it is necessary to understand the science of kind, the 
science of measurement, the science of enumeration, the science 
of comparison, and the science of verification, as they are repre. 
sented in the science of statistics. 

Causes are multitudinous. Much of demotic invention is 
exercised for the purpose of discovering the particular cause 
most easily modifiable in the interest of human purposes. In the 
multitude of such devices the causes are examined in a multitude 
of ways by a multitude of people who naturally seek verification 
for their inferences as to the best methods of modifying causes. 
In sociology this verification is by statistics, and any arrange- 
ment of figures which appears to verify an hypothesis may easily 
be believed as the true or modifiable cause of the effects 
considered. 

In all the field of human thought there is no region in which 
verification is more important than in sociology, nor is there any 
field in which pseudo-verification entails more misery on man- 
kind. Men may claim to verify their speculations about motors, 
and arrive at conclusions in which perpetual motions are 
supposed to be involved in mechanical constructions; but only 
the deluded persons themselves who are engaged in such enter- 
prises as inventors, promoters, or capitalists, are deceived. But 
when social inventions which are supposed to accomplish “ per- 
petual justice’ are adopted by men as bodies politic, calamity 
for the multitude is the result. 

Statistics are collected by governments in all their units as 
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nations, states, counties, cities, townships or wards, and families. 
Within the governmental organization there are many other 
bodies corporate, such as educational institutions, ecclesiastical 
institutions, and industrial institutions. Every body of people is 
interested in the statistics which pertain to its functions. These 
secondary institutions are hereafter to be classified. 
We have thus found that the elements of statistics are c/asst- 


fication, mensuration, enumeration, information, and verification. 


ECONOMICS 


When, on the frontier, a log house is to be built, the man who 
proposes its erection invites his neighbors to a house-raising. 
The logs cut from the surrounding forest are brought to accessi- 
ble places around the cabin site, and a yoke of oxen is made to 
drag them one by one into position for use. Four logs are placed 
on rocks as a foundation; upon these logs others are placed by 
rolling them up on skids, and so log after log goes up and the 
house grows apace. That these operations may be conducted 
successfully, a man is needed to drive the oxen; then a man is 
needed at each corner of the structure to fit the logs together 
where they cross each other near the ends. On each side of the 
house skids are used upon which the logs are rolled. Asa log 
goes up a man at each skid stands ready with a chock to hold it 
in place as it is moved up by intermittent advances, and the two 
men at the corners receive the log, manage the adjustment of its 
position, and with their axes fit the ends of one log into notches 
in another in such manner that the house is well tied together. 
The logs are usually too heavy to be handled by a few men, hence 
a number are necessary to put them up, especially after the house 
grows, when the logs must be lifted to a comparatively great 
height. Thus the pioneer who is building a house enlists the 
services of many men to enable him to accomplish that which he 
cannot do alone. When many men assist in the work, every one 
doing a like part, their mutual action is sometimes called “ soli- 
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darity ” in y litical economy. When they assist one another by 
doing unlike tasks, as do the men who are managing the skids, and 
the men who are fitting the logs at the corners, and the men 
who are driving the oxen, their method of codperation is some- 
times called “division of labor.’’ Hence coéperation is accom- 
plished as solidarity and as division of labor. 

For the purpose of coéperation men unite in associations, 
sometimes only for temporary purpose, but often for a more per- 
manent purpose. When such persons unite for an indefinite 
length of time, which may be for years or even for generations, 
the association is known by a fiction of legal expression as a 
‘‘ perpetual person,” and hence it is often said of some corpora- 
tions that they never die. 

In sociology a corporation consists of a number of persons 
who associate themselves for a common purpose to secure 
solidarity and division of labor. 

Incorporation has its reciprocal in organization. When we 
affirm that a body of men constitute a corporation, we imply that 
they are organized ; if we affirm that they constitute an organiza- 
tion, we imply that they are incorporated. The same body of 
men constitute an incorporation if we consider the purpose of 
solidarity, or they constitute an organization if we consider the 
purpose of division of labor. 

The body of a man is incorporated as a body: but the body it- 
self is differentiated or specialized into organs, as the term is used 
in physical science ; or its parts exhibit division of labor, as the term 
is used in social science. Thus three terms are used in the sciences 
to express the same concept—differentiation, specialization, and 
division of labor. In treating of sociology it would be better to 
use the term specialization of labor rather than division of labor, 
and the term integration of labor rather than solidarity of labor. 

We must now show the distinction which must be made 
between social incorporation and organization, and physical in- 


corporation and organization. In man the many organs are 
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incorporated into one body by mechanical or p ysical bonds. 
The man is composed of actually coherent parts, but a society is 
composed of individuals who do not physically cohere. They may 
be together at one moment but apart at another, and members of 
the social corporation may wander about at will independent of 
one another; they cohere only in purpose, that is, they have a 
common purpose which is that for which the body politic is 
incorporated. There is thus coherence in purpose, but not coher- 
ence in mechanical structure. Purpose is something which exists 
only in the mind. We may therefore say that social bodies 
are ideally incorporated, while natural bodies are physically 
incorporated. 

Having noted that incorporation is integration, and that dif- 
ferentiation is specialization of parts, we have further to note that 
this organization and specialization is accomplished to control 
the conduct of the members of the incorporation in relation 
to the purposes for which the society is organized. This control 
of the conduct is control of the activities of the members; the 
control of the activities is the control of the motility of the mem- 
bers in bringing them together and in speaking at their delibera- 
tions, but the control of their motility is effected by controlling 
their judgments. The individual members, every one for himself, 
controls his motility, or, which is the same thing, his activity, by 
controlling the metabolism or affinity of his several members, so 
that pairs of muscles which are set in operation, one against 
the other, are made the one to contract and the other to relax. 
Thus, a physical control of the several persons who constitute a 
body corporate is ultimately resolved into the control of metab- 
olism, which is the control of affinity. There is a physical con- 
trol of the conduct of the members through appeal to their 
purposes, which may be resolved into the control of affinity 
of particles. With this introduction we are prepared to consider 
the science of economics. 

Economics is sometimes called the science of wealth and its 
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distribution. More fully defined, it is the science which treats of 
the nature of property, the accumulation of property as wealth, 
the use of wealth as capital, the use of wealth as investment, 
and the use of wealth as endowment, together with the relations 
of property, wealth, capital, investment, and endowment to 
corporations. 

There are thus five elements for consideration in economics. 
First, property; second, wealth; third, capital; fourth, invest- 
ment; fifth, endowment, which give rise in every one to a 
group of corporations. The elements will be considered first. 

Property.—We have seen that labor is human activity exer- 
cised for the purpose of producing welfare. In producing welfare 
industry produces property. 

We have already shown that the wants of men are wants 
of pleasure, welfare, justice, expression, and wisdom. Then we 
have shown that the wants of men for pleasure are supplied 
by esthetic arts’; we have also shown that the wants of men for 
welfare are supplied by industrial arts*; we are now attempting 
to show that the wants of men for justice are supplied by institu- 
tional arts; we shall hereafter show that the wants of men for ex- 
pression are supplied by linguistic arts; and after that we shall 
show that the wants of men for wisdom are supplied by 
instructional arts. 

In all these classes of arts something is produced for con- 
sumption, and we have already learned that the something pro- 
duced does not immediately reach its entelic purpose, but may 
remain in a state of disuse until an event of production changes 
it in some manner so that it may reach its entelic consumption. 

During all these stages it remains as property. This is true 
of the conditions of all property of whatever nature. Then there 


'** Esthetology, or the Science of Activities Designed to give Pleasure” (.4merican 
Anthropologist, N. S., January, 1899). 

2«* Technology, or the Science of Industries” (American Anthropologist, N. S., 
April, 1899). 
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is much property which requires a long time for its consumption ; 
for example, houses may remain to be consumed by a generation 
or even a succession of generations, but the houses are originally 
produced from substances which men produce, and a house may 
not be wholly consumed by the domiciliary user without the pro- 
duction of intermittent repairs. Land is not produced by man 
from original substances; it is only improved by man that it may 
be rendered more useful through the production of improvements. 

We are thus led to understand the nature of property itself. 
It is something which serves men’s purposes and which remains 
for a time more or less ephemeral in the possession of individuals, 
or of corporations, or even of governments, and may be ex- 
changed from one possessor to another at any time while it yet 
remains; and its continuance in time is ended by the entelic con- 
sumption, except in the case of land itself, which does not cease 
with the production of one crop, but continues for the production 
of others indefinitely as long as proper cultivation is continued. 

Men create property by producing it through labor, but when 
produced to the entelic state it is consumed, yet it remains in 
stages of production and also in stages of consumption. In any 
of these stages it may be accumulated. 

The foundation of property is primordial appropriation from 
nature through labor. The tribal man who appropriates fish 
from the sea constitutes it property, though it may be of an 
ephemeral nature. Still, while the food may be ephemeral, there 
may be appropriated other substances of longer value; thus, he 
may take whalebone, which remains a longer time as property; 
if he appropriates animals from the forest, their skins may be 
property much longer than their flesh. This appropriation from 
nature has been universal among mankind, and in its simplest 
form is always recognized as just. 

But there come complications in the appropriation from nature 
which give rise to differences of opinion about the extent to 


which and conditions under which this appropriation may be 
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carried on. By civilized man land is thus appropriated ; this is 
absolutely necessary that he may make it useful. As he appro- 
priates it by labor, the labor on the soil first produces a single 
crop. The labor of appropriating the land perhaps does not ob- 
tain its full reward by the first crop, but the labor for the first 
crop enhances the value of the land for subsequent crops. 

All the land of the United States has been thus appropriated 
from nature—at first by individuals under grants from European 
governments, but since the organization of the present govern- 
ment it has appropriated the land and has either sold it again to 
individuals or allowed them to appropriate it for themselves by 
homestead settlement. But in assuming the ownership of the 
land the general government has invariably recognized the prior 
titles to the land inhering in the aboriginal tribes, and has pur- 
chased it from them by treaties, paying for the land by grants of 
money. The total sum thus granted is more than three hundred 
millions of dollars. The title of the Indians to the land was a 
title which arose out of a quasi-appropriation of the same—not 
by improving the lands themselves, but by gathering from the 
land their food, clothing, and shelter; still, in some cases the 
natives cultivated patches of soil. But the ownership of the land 
by these seemingly imperfect processes was fully recognized by 
the government of the United States. 

The title to the land obtained by appropriating it through the 
labor of improvement has always been recognized among modern 
civilized peoples. But there are other agencies which give the 
land value, not included in that produced by improvements. 
Land may have an ever increasing value given it by extraneous 
conditions sometimes equal to or even greater than the interest 
on the investment as purchase money. The interest on the pur- 
chase money may partly or wholly be paid by the sale of farm 
products. In whom should the increased value to the land 
inhere? Men are divided in their opinion about the just method 
of distributing these increments of value. Our purpose is not to 
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discuss such questions, but to point out the nature of the problems 
which are involved in the study of economics. 

Wealth—Here we have to note that the fundamental pro- 
duction of property is appropriation from nature by labor. The 
substance appropriated from nature becomes new property at 
every stage of production, as artifacts, powers, and goods. 
Forever the value of the property is increased. 

Thus, property remains only as property which is consumed 
as it is obtained, but property becomes wealth as it is saved. 
Frugality is thus the foundation of wealth, though industry and 
enterprise may contribute. Frugality, industry, and enterprise 
may add to wealth, for wealth already accumulated may be used 
as capital to increase itself. 

Capital.—Property, which has become wealth, may now be 
considered as capital. Wealth may be used as capital in the 
purchase of machinery and the appliances necessary to the use of 
machinery, in the purchase of material for further stages of pro- 
duction, and, finally, in the employment of labor to aid in the 
industry of production. We have thus considered capital in its 
use in manufacturing. In the same manner we may consider it 
in its use in commerce. These cases are sufficient, perhaps, to 
illustrate the principle. 

Tnvestment.—Capital may be invested in such manner as to 
produce more without the owner of the capital engaging in com- 
merce or manufacturing or in any of the industries of substantiation 
which we have heretofore considered. But as capital is of value 
in all of these industries, and as it may be invested with others who 
wish to conduct them, the interest on the capital may go to the 
owner of the capital. Thus capital becomes investment. That 
which in one stage we call property, in another stage wealth, and 
in another stage capital, we here call investment, meaning by 
that pure investment for interest. 

Endowment.—And yet we are to see property and wealth and 
capital and investment assume a fifth form; this is endowment. 
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Men are not all chiefly interested in the pursuit of physical wel- 
fare, and those most deeply interested have other purposes which 
they hold dear. For this purpose the farmer may still be in- 
terested in his church and may be glad to endow his church; 
the manufacturer may still be interested in a library and be glad 
to endow a library; the merchant may still be interested in 
a college and may be glad to endow a college. So some wealth 
at last becomes endowment. 

We have different stages of the same thing, and call these 
stages, severally, (1) property, (2) wealth, (3) capital, (4) invest- 
ment, and (5) endowment. It would be convenient if we had a 
generic term to express these things. Let us call them all 
possessions. 

In the terminology of jurisprudence the word possession is 
somewhat ambiguous when it is used to denote a holding as 
something distinct from ownership. Thus, a horse may be said 
to be in the possession of a man who has the right to use it be- 
cause he has hired it, and its more permanent ownership may be 
in another man. The man who has hired the horse has a right to 
its use during the time for which it is hired, but the ownership of 
the property is said to still remain in the man from whom it is 
hired. Still further, a thief is said to be found in possession 
of property when it is discovered in his custody, but the posses- 
sion is fraudulent or criminal. Taking the term in all its uses, 
possession seems to be the best generic term to signify property, 
wealth, capital, investment, and endowment. Here we need 
terms for a genus and its species, and select the terms as shown. 

It is the nature of property to be consumed, and it becomes 
property only because it can be consumed; but ultimate con- 
sumption may be postponed, and often consumption requires 
time. In the same manner it requires time for production, and 
in modern industry it often becomes necessary that the materials 
of nature should undergo successive stages of production in dif- 
ferent hands; so property exists in stages of production and in 
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stages of consumption. Entelic consumption is forever in prog- 
ress, and what it produced is finally consumed. Wealth is that 
which remains over and above relatively immediate consumption. 
Capital is that part of wealth which is used by its owners in 
gaining other wealth. Investment is that part of capital which is 
used by its owners in gaining other wealth as interest, while the 
capital itself is in other hands in order that it may produce prop- 
erty for these others. Endowment is that part of investment 
which is dedicated to perpetual purposes, which the endowers 
believe to be important to mankind and from which they do not 
expect gain forthemselves. We callall of these things possessions. 


CORPORATIONS 


The several forms of possession which we have described lead 
severally to forms of corporations. We have already defined 
corporations and shown how a body of men may be incorporated 
by organizing for a purpose. 

Assisting Corporations.—That form of possession which we 
have called property, in which the possession is held by the 
owner for consumption, gives rise to a class of corporations 
which we will call assisting corporations. They are necessarily 
temporary in their nature, but they are often organized. A 
group of forest men unite to make a circle hunt of deer, or a 
driving-hunt of mountain sheep. Such a corporation would be- 
long to this class. The instance to which we have already 
alluded of the men united to build a log house would be another 
example. In frontier countries the men of a community often 
unite to build a bridge across a stream, or they unite to work the 
toads, or they unite to burn the grass-lands that they may be 
more valuable for the production of natural hay. These in- 
stances will suffice to set forth the nature of what we call 
assisting corporations. 

Partnership Corporations.—Two or more men unite by form- 


ing a partnership to carry on a business together. They com- 
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bine their limited wealth together with their common labor. 
Perhaps they employ assistance, but such assistance is ancillary 
to the object of the corporation. No further description is 
needed to set forth the nature of partnership corporations. 

Creative Corporations.—The third class of corporations we shall 
call creative corporations. Here capital in larger quantities is or- 
ganized, and the company to operate the enterprise is organized, 
and the employees or laborers are organized, every one to accom- 
plish some particular part of the work. It may be that a factory 
is built for the purpose of manufacturing shoes; in it there are 
many machines, each operated by a special expert, and all the 
operations are supervised by a foreman, or there may be a fore- 
man and his assistant foreman. Modern industries present many 
illustrations of these creative corporations. First, there is an 
organization of capital; second, there is an organization of ma- 
chinery; and, third, there is an organization of labor. This 
complicated organization I call a creative corporation. 

Creative organizations have the effect to instigate the laborers 
to organize societies which are known as trade unions, of which 
something more hereafter. When employers organize, employees 
organize. Thus power offsets power. 

Investing Corporations.—We have seen how capital becomes 
investment. Investment is for interest. But there comes at last 
a stage in which the investors themselves organize as stock com- 
panies, not for the purpose of operating industries, but solely 
for the purpose of investing, while other corporations carry on 
the operations. These I call investing corporations. They 
might, perhaps, just as well be called stock corporations. 

Societies. —We next come to that class of corporations to which 


endowments pertain ; these are usually called societies. 
CORPORATIONS SUB-CLASSIFIED 


It is manifest that each group of corporations which we have 


hitherto defined may be classified by the pentalogic qualities as 
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those designed for pleasure, those designed for welfare, those de- 
signed for justice, those designed for expression, and those 
designed for instruction. Yet, if we were writing a treatise on 
political economy it would be necessary to deal severally with 
assisting corporations, partnership corporations, creative corpora- 
tions, investing corporations, and society corporations, for in 
every one of these classes there are principles of justice which 
specially pertain to the class. Thus, assisting corporations often 
assemble on the invitation of the person to be assisted, and 
whether the invitation be heeded is wholly voluntary with the in- 
dividual invited, and yet custom is almost as imperative as stat- 
utory law. Then there are special principles of jurisprudence 
which pertain to partnership corporations, which affect the respon- 
sibility of the parties to others, and the mutual ownership of the 
incorporators. In creative corporations the employees are more 
thoroughly differentiated from the proprietors, and the employees 
themselves are apt to organize trade unions, and the employers as 
corporations negotiate with the trade unions in important particu- 
lars. Again, in investing corporations the stockholders constitute 
a special body themselves, the members of which may not take a 
personal part in the creative corporations, although the members 
of the creative corporation may sometimes hold stock in the 
investing corporation. In these corporations the employees all 
receive salaries, but some are known as officers and others as 
laborers. In society corporations the purpose is usually to pro- 
mote some desired end, the interest in which will continue for 
time indefinitely, as when schools are endowed or churches built. 
For present purposes we need not take up the classes of cor- 
porations seriatim, but indicate only their classification by 
qualities. 

_ Corporations for Pleasure.—A number of schoolboys wish to 
play ball. Two leaders are chosen, and each one selects his help- 
ers and assigns to each a particular part in the game; he thus 


organizes a baseball nine, which is a corporation for pleasure. 
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Nine men, with an additional number as alternates, are organized 
under a manager and play a game, not for the pleasure of them- 
selves but for the pleasure of others, and receive from the others 
payment as areward. The players may also take pleasure in the 
game, but their ultimate purpose is gain or welfare, so that it 
is welfare to the players and pleasure to the lookers-on. Whether 
considered as a pleasure or welfare, provision must be made for 
rendering justice when disputes arise, and hence there is an 
umpire. Now, the persons assembled to witness the game take 
great delight in the expression of skill manifested by the play- 
ers. Their delight is not in the activity of play, but in the 
skill of those engaged in the play. At every moment as the play 
proceeds the players must use judgment, and their success de- 
pends as much on their judgment as on the skill with which they 
express it. The observers also exercise their judgment, and 
have their opinions about the players and about the judgments of 
the umpire, and express these opinions in approbation or dis- 
approval, and the crowd is boisterous with such expression. In 
this example we see that the five qualities are concomitant in the 
same game, but the controlling quality is pleasure, for pleasure is 
the purpose of the multitude who come to look on, and it is the 
purpose of the players to give them pleasure that they may 
have gain. 

This illustration is used to set forth the nature of demotic 
qualities and how some quality becomes a leading motive in 
demotic activities, while all the other motives remain as ancillary 
purposes. Purposes cannot be dissevered from one another in 
concrete activities, but they may be considered separately ; that 
is, qualities are concomitant. 

It will be noticed that the players must be organized into 
a corporation, but the onlookers constitute but an aggregate of 
people, although they may be assembled in a dense crowd. They 
are not organized for a purpose, although they have the common 


purpose of pleasure. 
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Corporations for Welfare.—There are corporations to promote 
the industries of substantiation, such as farmers’ clubs, organiza- 
tions for agricultural fairs, stock-growers’ associations, and mining 
associations. There are corporations for the industries of con- 
struction, such as corporations for manufacturing, or societies 
for the promotion of a special class of manufacturers, such as 
bicycle manufacturers, men engaged in manufacturing leather 
goods, men engaged in manufacturing iron and steel goods, etc. 
Not only do the capitalists themselves organize into societies, 
but the laborers organize into societies; these are usually trade 
unions; thus the carpenters are organized, and the locomotive 
engineers are organized, and all varieties of labor may be organized 
in like manner. 

There are many corporations to promote the interest of 
merchants, which are partnerships to promote solidarity and 
societies to promote division of labor. There are corporations of 
publishers to promote common interest, especially in the gather- 
ing of news, the publication of which gives circulation to adver- 
tisements. I need not consider such corporations further, they 
are apparent on the suggestion. 

Corporations for Fustice.—All party organizations are designed 
to promote and secure justice. Individuals may have other pur- 
poses, as advancement in political life, but the body of people 
who are thus organized have justice for their purpose. 

All ecclesiastical bodies are organized for the establishment 
and promotion of the principles of justice, but it is rather the 
higher principles, which are considered as ethical principles. 
There is another motive for ecclesiastical bodies, which is the 
wish to promote sound ethical principles, supposed to depend 
on the acceptance of sound theological doctrines. But whatever 
the theory of ethics may be, the ecclesiastical organization has 
for its purpose the control of human conduct as expressed in the 
principles of justice. We need but to mention these principles to 
see the verity of this statement. The principles or elements of 
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justice are peace, equity, equality, liberty, and charity, for which 
all courts as well as all ecclesiastical bodies are organized. 

Corporations for the Promotion of Expresston—At first sight 
these incorporations may seem to be hopelessly involved with 
corporations which have knowledge for their purpose, but on 
more careful consideration it will be seen that schools, which 
perform the double function of organizations for knowledge and 
expression, are in practice clearly differentiated. Of course 
schools for expression cannot succeed without considering the 
knowledge to be expressed, nor can schools designed for the 
increase of knowledge succeed in their purpose without consider- 
ing how knowledge may be expressed. In America this differ- 
entiation is well recognized by the common practice of calling the 
elementary schools “grammar schools.” In these grammar 
schools the primary object is expression ; the ancillary object is 
thought to be expressed. The purposes cannot be divorced, be- 
cause expression and knowledge are concomitant; but we con- 
sider the primary object of the grammar schools to be expression. 
The teacher who supposes that he can teach language with- 
out teaching the nature of the knowledge to be expressed, will 
fail utterly. So that the teaching of language or expression re- 
solves itself into the best method of expressing judgments and 
concepts, and before expression can be taught the nature of these 
judgments and concepts must be understood, that knowledge and 
habit of correct expression may be inculcated. The organizations 
which are designed to secure expression are therefore the common 
schools of the country, or, as they are often designated, the 
grammar schools of the country, including the modern organiza- 
tion of kindergartens. 

High schools, colleges, and universities consider the knowl- 
edge obtained to be their purpose, yet they do not neglect ex- 
pression; in fact, it is only of late years that knowledge has 
become their primary purpose, and expression but an ancillary 
purpose. Originally such schools were organized for the study of 
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the languages in which knowledge was buried, and their purpose 
seemed to be expression rather than knowledge. 

Common schools are not the only corporations for expression ; 
there are schools or clubs of oratory and many literary clubs 
whose function is to train in expression rather than to derive 
pleasure from literature. 

Corporations for the Purpose of Obtaining Knowledge.—There 
are many corporations of this character, and to properly set them 
forth we must touch them with the wand of pentology. Classi- 
fied in this manner, they become corporations for instruction in 
the knowledge relating to pleasure, welfare, justice, expression, 
and opinion. Thus fine-art schools are organized to promote a 
knowledge of the arts of pleasure, industrial schools to promote 
the arts of industry. We may pause here to note how the 
schools of industry are classified. (1) There are schools of sub- 
stantiation, such as schools of agriculture and schools of mining; 
(2) there are schools of construction, such as schools of manual 
training ; (3) there are schools of technology, which are schools of 
mechanics ; (4) there are business schools, under various names, 
which are schools of training in commerce; finally, (5) there are 
medical schools. Returning to the principal series, we find schools 
of justice ; these are known as law schools. Then there are schools 
of expression, as we have already shown; finally, there are 
schools whose purpose is knowledge ; these are the high schools, 
colleges, and universities. In addition to these there are many 
corporations designed to promote knowledge. 

After this consideration of the subject we are prepared to 
give a new definition to the science. Economics is the science of 
the relation of production to consumption through the mediation 
of corporations. 


CIVICS 


In characterizing the science of economics we have set forth 
the nature of possessions as exhibited in property, wealth, capital, 
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investment, and endowment; then we have set forth the nature 
of the corporations to which possessions give rise. Corporations 
are groups of men organized for a purpose. We have further set 
forth that these groups of men may be classified to correspond 


with the fundamental classification of the qualities. In demon- 
strating this subject the reader obtains a more or less clear con- 
cept of the way in which human interests are involved, and the 
relations which men sustain to one another. Forever we learn 
that the individual is compelled to consider the interest of others. 
Cultured man inherits from the brute condition extreme egoism 
which the development of the arts is forever correcting. It is 
thus that the many individuals are incorporated into societies 
and finally into nations where every man is compelled to consider 
other men as partakers of his interest because he cannot serve 
his own without first serving the purpose of his neighbor. This 
is the fundamental lesson taught by economics. Only a few men 
can obtain food for themselves—the vast majority must eat from 
other men’s cribs. Only a few can wear clothing produced by 
themselves—the vast majority must wear the clothing produced 
by others. Only a few men can take shelter in domiciles built by 
themselves—the vast majority must live in homes produced by 
others. Every man is also dependent upon others for his exist- 
ence, and in infancy is dependent upon others for his preservation, 
and he remains still dependent in old age. Passing beyond the 
primordial principles of welfare, we still find the individual de- 
pending upon others for his pleasure ; we still find him dependent 
upon others for his language, for no man has ever invented a 
language, and the language used by one man would be the 
language of a fool. For his opinions every man is indebted to 
others. None of the opinions of mankind could exist today 
without culture, and culture implies that human knowledge is 
derived chiefly from others and that language is necessary thereto. 


The act of a man to seek his own interests regardless of the 


interests of others is a crime. In specialized society men must 
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seek their own interests by promoting the interests of others. 
This is the law of political economy by which wealth is produced. 
Self-interest may blind men’s eyes to their true relations to others 
in relation to property. The brutal self-seeking which is inherited 
must by some agency be thwarted, else others suffer and hence 
self suffers. Then, the passions of men blind their eyes, and 
their passions must be controlled. 

By common agreement rules or laws for the government of 
conduct are established, and these established rules are enforced 
ultimately by punitive sanctions. As punitive sanctions become 
more and more certain, the resort to such sanctions becomes less 
and less necessary if some method is devised by which the con- 
tending parties may have their cases adjudged. This leads to 
the organization of government. Government is a scheme for 
providing an organization of the body politic which will lead to 
the settlement of disputes, with power to enforce judgment by 
punitive measures. 

Civics is the science of government. Government is organized 
to promote and establish justice. There are five elements of 
justice, no one of which can be neglected if any other is secured 
and at the same time justice maintained. These elements are 
peace, equity, equality, liberty, and charity. 

Peace.—The fundamental principle of justice is peace, and 
primeval governments are organized to secure peace. There can 
be no pleasure without peace, and infractions of peace produce 
the most intense pain. 

Equity.—On further consideration primeval man learns that he 
cannot secure peace without exterminating the causes of infrac- 
tions of peace. Every example of a disturbance of the peace 
is found to be the effect of some cause, and tribal man speedily 
reaches the conclusion that the causes which disturb the peace are 
the inequities which spring up in society. Perhaps men quarrel 
over the distribution of the spoils of the chase, perhaps they 
quarrel over their wives, but every infraction of the peace is seen 
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to be caused by some inequity, and the question is asked, “ How 
can these inequities be removed?” So tribal men attempt their 
removal by instituting courts of justice that peace may be main- 
tained between the members of the tribe. They further find 
themselves involved in disputes and wars with neighboring tribes, 
and they make it a rule, even in the most primitive society, that 
the tribe, not the individual, has the right to declare war, and 
this declaration must be made by the council of the people. 
After the council has decided upon war, individuals on their own 
initiative may make the war, but they cannot engage in such war 
without the tribal consent. 

We have seen that the incorporation and organization of social 
bodies is not by fixed juxtaposition of parts, but by purposes. 
Here we have to note that the equity which is necessary to the 
continual existence of social bodies is not equivalence of parts, as 
that term is used in physical science, but it is the equity of con- 
duct. Equity, then, is the demotic term for equivalence. One 
man paddles the boat and another kills the game, but the gain is 
shared ; this is equity, or equivalence of rights. While one party 
is hunting, another party may be fishing; each party shares in 
the gains of the other; this is equity or equivalence of rights. 
Still another party may be engaged in defending the whole 
group; all share in the protection and all share in the food 
obtained ; this is equity, or equivalence of rights. 

Equality.—Peace can be secured only if justice is maintained. 
‘That justice may be maintained, the entire tribal council must be 
consulted when it is assembled as a court of justice. The funda- 
mental requisite for a decision of the matter in such a council is 
the equality of the members who compose the organization. 
One man’s opinion may weigh more than that of another ; equal- 
ity of opinion is absurd, but equality of voice or vote in the 
council is necessary. So primeval man discovers the principle of 


equality, and from the first organization of tribal society to the 


present time, human equality has been a principle of justice. 
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That which masks the principle of equality in the councils of 
early nations is the method which grows up in barbarism and 
becomes thoroughly established in early national society, that 
guilt or innocence can be established by supernatural methods, 
and the judgments of the council or tribal court should be con- 
trolled by supernatural agencies, such as by ordeal ; and when at 
last a stage of society is reached in which the ruler of the people 
is also the high priest of its religion, then the principle of 
equality necessary to the establishment of justice is temporarily 
overthrown, for the man who can render supernatural judgment 
has supreme authority. The law of equality in demotic bodies 
is the law of equality to assert judgments. 

Here we note that the equality is not that physical equality 
which is fundamentally expressed in science, as the law that 
action and reaction are equal, but it is the equality of opinions 
of justice in the tribal court which may be resolved into equality 
of purpose—one man’s purpose in rendering judgment must be 
equal to another’s purpose in rendering judgment. They must 
be equal because they have the common purpose in rendering 
a judgment. 

We have noted how equality is masked or even everthrown 
when the ruler becomes a high priest. In modern society, as in 
the United States, when the authority of the priest is overthrown, 
equality is more or less masked, although it may exist. Here 
the body politic is a very large group of people occupying ex- 
tended regions. The court is no longer the council and the 
court combined, but special individuals are selected to constitute 
courts, and individuals are selected to constitute councils. In 
these councils the members are chosen by equality of votes, and 
they become representatives of all the people. But the council 
itself may be composed of two bodies—a senate and a house of 
representatives. In the house of representatives the council is 
directly representative of the people by their votes; but the 
senate is representative of the people in the second degree—it is 
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representative of state legislatures which are representative of 
the people of the state. 

Representative government requires a comparatively high 
degree of intelligence. Experience proves that an uncivilized 


people cannot properly understand the nature of representative 


government and cannot successfully take part in such govern- 


ment with equality of vote, for they desire to vote upon all 
measures themselves rather than for representatives to devise 
measures; they would return to the savage council rather than 
submit to the judgments of the representative assembly. In the 
history of the United States we have been confronted with this 
difficulty in the management of the savage and barbaric tribes 
who were found as indigenes. It has been found impossible to 
induce them to abandon tribal government and to take part in 
national government by representation. As they claimed the 
land by hereditary possession, and as civilized man claimed the 
right to use the lands for purposes and by methods which civiliza- 
tion demands, a conflict speedily arose between the aboriginal 
inhabitants and the arriving thousands from oriental lands. This 
conflict has continued to the present time. 

Other nations having representative governments rule over 
subordinate peoples, who are not yet competent to take part in 
representative government, by the method of imperialism as it 
has come to be called. In such cases the subordinate peoples are 
governed by rulers appointed by the central government, and the 
people themselves are permitted to rule themselves by tribal 
government subject only to the central authority. The ways in 
which this is worked out in practical affairs are very diverse. 

Liberty.—Tribal men having discovered something of the 
principles of peace, equity, and equality, soon learn an additional 
principle necessary to their establishment; this is the principle of 
liberty. Every man in the council who becomes the judge of the 
conduct of his neighbor must have liberty to express his judg- 
ment, whatever may be the judgment of others. When the 
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council considers questions of common action, such as the 
removal of the village, or a hunting or a fishing enterprise, every- 
one must have a vote in determining action, for all must take 
part in the enterprise. The humblest man in the tribe must have 


liberty to express his judgment and must ‘not be subject to the 


dictation of other men; hence liberty is recognized even in 
primeval society as essential to justice. 

The liberty which men claim in tribal society is liberty of 
personal activity and the denial that such activity can justly be 
coerced by others. This remains in all stages of society ; but in 
tribal government it pertains only to the members of the tribe. 
Alien persons may become slaves, and their liberties are not held 
sacred—a subject which we will hereafter consider. 

When the offices of priest and ruler are consolidated, the 
ruler becomes not only the judge, but he also becomes the arbi- 
trary ruler—not as one having authority to execute the judg- 
ments of a council, but as one having authority to execute his own 
judgments, for he who can act by divine right and as the vicar of 
the deity must be obeyed. 

Charity.—Still in primeval society men learn the nature of 
charity and incorporate that principle into the concept of judg- 
ment. Perhaps the principle of charity has a more lowly origin 
than in human society. It is fundamental in all animal life where 
the parent provides for its offspring. On the bisexual organiza- 
tion of animals it receives an additional impulse in the codperation 
of male and female and in the sympathy and assistance which 
they render each other. The third principle of charity seems to 
spring up in human society when children render assistance to 
parents in their old age. In tribal society these three principles 
of charity are well recognized, and provision is always made in 
the law of custom which is enforced by the tribal council. 

It remained for civilization to add two principles to the con- 
cept of charity. The first is individually acted upon by tribal 
men, but seems not to be enforced by legal tribunal: It is the 
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assistance which men render to one another in misfortune. In 


early civilization this took concrete form by the establishment of 


charitable agencies, by the institution of laws for their main- 
tenance and support, either by social bodies corporate or by 
governmental bodies corporate. In that stage of society in which 
church and state are still under one head, while the fusion resulted 
in the temporary overflow of liberty it performed a royal deed for 
mankind by enlarging the concepts of charity. 

The fifth principle of charity is the recognition that justice 
does not require punishment, but only remedy for the past and 
prevention for the future, and that man may not mete out ven- 
geance. This is the crowning element of charity. The elements 
of charity may be stated as (1) care for the young, (2) assistance 
to companions, (3) provision for the aged, (4) help to the unfor- 
tunate, and (5) mercy to the criminals. We have now developed 
the concepts of justice and have designated them as peace, equity, 


equality, liberty, and charity. 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT 


The departments of government may be classified as constitu- 
tive, legislative, operative, executive, and judicative. 

Constitutive Department.—A modern government may have 
a written constitution which sets forth the plan of government. 
Other nations have an habitual system of practice, modified from 
time to time as circumstances seem to demand, which is observed 
as the common law of the government; but I wish to use the 
term constitutive government as one of its departments coér- 
dinate with the others which I will set forth. I desire a term 
which will signify the manner in which the officers of the govern- 
ment in all its departments are selected, chosen, or appointed. 

In many governments the officers are such by hereditary suc- 
cession. In other governments, as in the United States, the 
officers are largely elected, though provision is made for appoint- 


ment, even of certain important officers, while a large number of 
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minor offices are filled in this manner. The persons who have the 
appointing power are persons who are elected to their offices and 
thus represent the people in their acts of appointment. Here 
different degrees of representation may be observed. 

We wish to have a term which will signify the method by 
which the officers of the government are selected and the rules 
by which such selection is accomplished, and for that purpose I 
adopt the term constitutive government. I hold that this depart- 
ment of government is codrdinate with the others to be explicated. 

A representative government is one in which the officers of 
government represent the people. The manner by which they 
become representative must be in harmony with the third principle 
of justice, which is equality. All persons who constitute the body 
politic, and who acknowledge the government as authoritative 
and seek its protection from unjust encroachment, should have 
an equal voice, expressed by a vote, in the choice of the rep- 
resentatives of the people who perform the functions of the 
government. 

In tribal government every person has a voice in the council, 
and the council is also the court. The chief of the council has 
but one vote like the other members, but he is also the leader of 


the people as they proceed to carry out the decisions of the 


council. Such a method of government is impossible in modern 
civilization, where the people are many and scattered over a large 
region of country. So representative government is devised in 
which few persons, compared with the whole number of the 
people, become the officers of the government, or, as it is some- 
times called, the government itself. 

This is in harmony with that principle of evolution which is 
called specialization, in which the functions of society are par- 
celed among the people, so that one class of people may do one 
class of things for all. The experience of mankind in the evolu- 
tion of society has resulted in an ever increasing specialization of 


these functions. 
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In other departments of human activity the specialization is 
largely voluntary with the individual, and men become farmers, 
manufacturers, or tradesmen by their own will; but whether they 
become officers of the government or not, depends not upon their 
own will, but upon the will of others whom they are to represent. 
In a high stage of culture the right to choose rulers is held of 
paramount importance. This motive has led to the organization 
of representative government. 

The impossibility of realizing primitive justice and primitive 
equality by primitive methods has been more and more clearly 
demonstrated with the ages of advancing civilization. The 
savage is willing to be controlled by the voice of the people of 
the tribe, with every one of whom he is acquainted, and with 
every one of whom he is related by bonds of consanguinity and 
affinity ; but under the new conditions of society, where the in- 
dividual man may not be acquainted with the man who produces 
his bread as a farmer, or produces his shoes as a manufacturer, 
but upon whom he depends for the supply of his wants, he finds 
it necessary to organize representative government. All men in 
the nation are neighbors of every man, and to maintain justice 
with these neighbors representative government is devised. 

Here we are interested in the consideration of how govern- 
ments shall be made representative. This is accomplished by 
some method of constituting a part of the members of the body 
politic the agents of justice, and those who select their represen- 
tatives for this purpose are called their constituents. That 
department which I call constitutive government is the one that 
deals with the selection of the representatives of government in 
all departments. 

Legislative Department.—This department of government is 


organized for the purpose of considering principles and determin- 


ing the methods by which society should be governed. It there- 


fore enacts statutes of law. The modern legislature or parliament 


is the differentiated organ for performing one of the functions 
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which was performed by the primeval council in primitive tribal 
society, while the other function, that of the court, is performed 
by another department of government. The relation between 


the constitutive department and the legislative department is 


pretty well recognized in the United States. We need not set 


forth the nature of the legislative department, as that is a subject 
upon which men in this country are well informed. 

Operative Department.—The third department is pretty well 
recognized in all highly civilized countries, although it is but im- 
perfectly differentiated from executive government. I mean by 
operative government that department which is undergoing 
rapid development and which is the subject of much controversy 
at the present time in this and other countries. It is affirmed by 
some and denied by others that the government should operate 
the railroads. Already the government, in one or another of its 
units, constructs the common highways, but beyond construction 
and maintenance further operation is unnecessary. City govern- 
ments construct and maintain streets and sidewalks, and some of 
these subordinate units provide and maintain the agencies for 
lighting the city. Most city governments provide water for 
domestic use. The nation, the state, the city, the county, the 
township, or the precinct provides for the establishment and 
maintenance of schools. On every hand there is a development 
of the operative functions of government. The distinction which 
we here draw is well understood by the people, and parties are 
divided on the question of the wisdom of assuming operative 
functions by the government. On one hand extremists affirm 
that only executive functions should be exercised, and that all 
operative functions are encroachments upon the rights of indi- 
viduals. On the other hand extremists affirm that all the opera- 
tive functions of modern society should be assumed by the 
government in the interest of justice. This characterization of 
operative government seems to be all that is necessary for 


present purposes. 
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Executive Department—The executive department is primarily 
organized for the purpose of causing the statutes to be enforced. 
It is charged with the maintenance of peace and order in society, 
both in its internal affairs and in its external relations. It there- 
fore consists, in its personnel, of the executive officers of the 
government, as presidents, governors, mayors, marshals, con- 
stables, and policemen, and in external affairs with the army and 
navy with all their multifarious personnel. Nowhere among 
civilized governments is the differentiation between the executive 
and the operative departments fully accomplished, though the 
distinction is well recognized. 

Fudicative Department.—This department of government is 
pretty well segregated or differentiated from the other depart- 
ments which we have indicated. Two distinct branches of the 
judicative department are well recognized, the one branch com- 
posed of justices of the courts, the other composed of the advo- 
cates or attorneys of the courts, who practise before the justices 
in guiding the procedure, in marshaling the evidence, and in 
calling attention to the law and the principles of law which they 
deem of importance in deciding cases. This side of the court is 
employed in the support of the interest of the disputants, both 
parties being represented in this manner, while the justices of the 
court preside over the hearing and, sometimes with the aid of 
ancillary juries, render a decision. While the legislature is en- 
gaged in the consideration of the principles of justice as applied 
to the people at large, the courts are engaged in the applicaticn 
of these principles to cases which arise in dispute. 

Having set forth the nature of the five departments of govern- 
ment and explained how they may be perfectly recognized and 
yet imperfectly differentiated in practice, it seems desirable to 
make some further comment in relation to the importance of 
complete differentiation in these functions. The founders of the 
government of the United States were deeply imbued with the 


doctrine that the legislative, executive, and judicative depart- 
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ments should be thus differentiated, and it is often held as one of 
the crowning marks of their wisdom. When we consider the 
stage of differentiation of function which they found exhibited in 
the governments of the world, and consider their own accomplish- 
ment in this respect, it appears that a great advance was made in 
the interest of justice and the purification of political life. The 
fathers of the republic were confronted by the very general, 
though not universal, opinion of mankind, that a republican 


government would fall by inherent weakness; so they adopted 


measures in the interest of stability of government which were 
yet inconsistent with the principles which they avowed. Again, 
they had to meet and harmonize the interests of diverse colonies, 
and were compelled to adopt what has since been called the com- 
promises of the constitution. For these two reasons some things 
were embodied in the constitution by its founders which their 
successors have deemed wise to change. Among these it may 
perhaps be claimed that they failed to differentiate the depart- 
ments of government to such an extent as fully to carry out their 
principle, and the dream of representative government which we 
find depicted in the writings and speeches of the fathers of the 
republic has in part failed. But more: At that time the whole 
scheme of differentiation was but imperfectly understood. It 
may be that some: radical work is needed, but the progress ex- 
hibited in the last decade of history gives warrant to the opinion 
that these changes may be made by evolution without revolution. 
It is now abundantly manifest that the government of the repub- 
lic requires important changes in its methods of constitutive 
government. Its methods should be revised and its functions 
fully differentiated. On the other hand, the division between 
operative and executive government requires immediate consid- 
eration; conjointly they lead to corruption on the one hand and 
to injustice on the other. It is the opinion of the author that the 
great question in American politics today is to complete the 


differentiation of the departments of government. 
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A remark is here necessary. It is needful to discriminate be- 
tween what I have here called the departments of government 
and the departments as they are known as offices of administra- 
tion in the national union, as when we speak of the Treasury de. 
partment, the War department, the Navy department, the 
Interior department, and the Department of Agriculture. These 
departments do not correspond to the departments of government 


as herein considered. 
REGIMENTATION 


Governments are organized into a hierarchy of bodies. These 
bodies are units of different orders. The people of the United 
States, with trivial exceptions which need not here be considered, 
are naturally constituted of families in which are involved duties 
and rights one toanother. The families of a township or precinct 
or ward are organized into another body politic. Here we must 
note that town, precinct, or ward are names of units of the same 
order, although the different terms are used in different sections of 
the country and under different conditions. The families which 
constitute the townships are also organized into counties. Some- 
times a city embraces more than one county, but usually the 
people of the city and the people of the county are identical. 
The families of townships and of counties are organized into states. 
Here we adopt American usage in the names of the subordinate 
units of the nation. The people of the states are organized into the 
nation which we call the United States of America. Wherever 
the English language is spoken this nation is known as the Ameri- 
can nation. In considering this organization we must clearly 
conceive of its units asa hierarchy of subordinate units in the 
national unit, and that the nation is not something different in 
its personnel from the states, the state not something different in 


its personnel from the counties of which it is composed, the county 


not something different in its personnel from the townships of 


which it is composed, and the township not something different 
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from the families of which it is composed, but that the people 
are organized in this manner by the territorial grouping of their 


domiciles for the purpose of promoting and securing justice, and 


that part of the social relations of the people is regulated by 


the agencies of the nation, another part by the agencies of the 
state, another by the county, another by the township, and another 
by the family. Thus rights and duties are parceled out among 
the units of governmental organization. 

Over those relations which the nation controls, its organs are 
of supreme authority, but it does not control those relations 
which are relegated to the state governments, nor do the states 
assume to control the relations relegated to the counties, nor do 
the counties assume to control the relations relegated to the 
townships, nor do the townships assume to control those relations 
relegated to the families. At one period the differentiation be- 
tween national and state government may differ from the 
differentiation which prevails in another period; but when this 
differentiation is changed, it must be done by a change in the 
written constitution and submitted to the states severally for 
their ratification, in which case the constitutional majority must 
affirm, which is more than a plurality. 

We have spoken of the organization of this nation as an ex- 
ample, but all other civilized nations have a corresponding 
organization which varies in differentiation of functions, but the 
same hierarchy of units is usually to be observed. In the same 
manner it is necessary to consider that the differentiation of the 
departments of government varies from nation to nation through- 
out the civilized world, while the principles of government which 
we have set forth as peace, equity, equality, liberty, and justice 
are differently expounded and applied to governmental affairs. 


(The remainder of this article, which treats of Historics and Ethics, 
will appear in the October number.) 


THE END OF THE NATCHEZ 
sy JAMES MOONEY 


When LeMoyne d'Iberville sailed into the Mississippi in 1699, 
just two centuries ago, he found the Na'tsi or Natchez Indians, 
from whom the modern town takes its name, settled in nine vil- 
lages, with a total population of perhaps 2500 persons, along what 
is now St Catherine creek, in Adams county, Mississippi. Thirty 
years later their villages had been destroyed, their chiefs and 
hundreds of their people killed or sold into slavery, and the sur- 
vivors were fugitive refugees with other tribes. Today there 
may exist twenty of the name. 

For several reasons a peculiar interest attaches to the Natchez. 
Their language seems to have had no connection with that of 
any other tribe, excepting possibly the neighboring Taensa of 
Louisiana. Their strongly centralized government and _ highly 
developed religious ceremonial gave them commanding influence 
among all the tribes of the region, while their heroic resistance to 
the French, and their final destruction as a nation, lend their 
history a tinge of romance which writers have been quick to ap- 
preciate. The interest is in no degree diminished when we learn 
that, contrary to the ordinary idea, they were not exterminated, 
but rather extirpated, which after all is but another word for the 
same process. Pénicaut, Dumont, Dupratz, and Gayarré, have 
told us of their religion, government, and primitive home-life. In 
this short sketch we shall endeavor to throw some light on their 
history subsequent to 1730, prefacing with a brief statement of 
the causes which led to their dispersal. 

In 1699 the French under d’Iberville made their first perma- 
nent establishment on the gulf coast at Biloxi, Mississippi, eighty 
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miles eastward from the present New Orleans, which was founded 
in 1717, and became the capital of the new province of Louisiana 
a few years later. In 1716 the French governor sent an officer 
with goods to the Natchez to establish a trading post among 
them, but found already on the ground some English traders 
from Carolina who were trying to form the Natchez, Yazoo, and 
Chickasaw into a syndicate for the purpose of making slave- 
hunting raids upon the neighboring tribes, a business which the 
Carolina people had found extremely profitable in their late wars 
with the Apalachi and Tuskarora. The Englishmen were ar- 
rested and sent to Mobile, whereupon the Natchez killed several 
Frenchmen and seized their property. A force was sent to 
demand satisfaction, and the Natchez were compelled to deliver 
up several of their men to death and to consent to the erection 
of a French fort in their principal village. 

With a garrison thus forcibly established in their very midst, 
the Natchez were soon in a condition of smothered revolt, a 
feeling which the English traders resident among the Chickasaw 
strove by every means to nurse into active rebellion. The French 
were well aware of these intrigues, and Adair, himself a British 
trader, says, that as the Natchez had “always kept a friendly in- 
tercourse with the Chikkasah, who never had any good will to the 
French, these soon understood their heart-burnings, and by the 
advice of the old English traders carried them white pipes and 
tobacco, in their own name and that of South Carolina, persuad- 
ing them with earnestness and policy to cut off the French.” He 
adds that the embassy succeeded in its purpose.’ It is the 
old story of rival commercial nations using the native as a 
cat’spaw until he is finally crushed between the millstones. 

In 1722 a quarrel occurred at the post, in which several were 
killed on both sides. The French commander attempted to pun- 
ish the Indians by levying a fine upon the whole population 
of three villages, with the result that they retaliated, when the 


Adair, History of the American Indians, 1775, Pp. 353+ 
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French burned one village and beheaded the chief. It is prob- 
ably this circumstance to which Adair alludes when he says that 
the old men of the tribe had told him that the French had 
demanded “ from every one of their warriors a dressed buckskin 
without any value for it,” which made their hearts grow very 
cross, because they loved their deerskins.'. The climax came 
in 1729, when the French commander coolly ordered them to 
abandon their principal village, that he might clear the ground 
for his own purposes. Engaging the Yazoo, Koroa, and Tioux 
to their support, and supplying themselves with arms and 
ammunition by means of a shrewd stratagem, at a given signal 
they fell upon the garrison on November 28, and massacred two 
hundred men—only about twenty escaping-——besides capturing all 
the women, children, and negroes, with a loss to themselves 
of but twelve warriors. While the bloody work was going 
on, the Natchez chief was calmly seated under a shed giving 
directions for piling the severed heads in heaps about him as 
they were brought in.’ 

The war was now on. A smaller garrison was massacred by 
the Yazoo, boats descending the river were fired upon, the Koroa 
joined forces with the hostiles, and even the Choctaw grew rest- 


less. To terrorize the weaker tribes and to remove the imminent 


danger of an alliance between the Indians and the negro slaves, 


the governor at New Orleans compelled a party of negroes to 
massacre the entire small tribe of Chaouacha, and, later on, when 
some negroes who had fled to the hostiles were retaken, they 
were given over to the Choctaw to be burned. In January, 1730, 
a force of several hundred Choctaw, led by a French officer, at- 
tacked a Natchez stockade, killing eighty men, capturing eighteen 
women, and releasing a large number of captives taken at the 
first massacre. The next month a strong force, with field guns, 
! Adair, op. cit., p. 353. 


*Charlevoix, //¢story and General Description of New France, Shea’s translation, 


1872, VI, p. 83. 
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arrived and summoned another of the Natchez forts to surrender. 
The Indians twice rejected the summons with defiance and fol- 


lowed it up with a sortie, which was repulsed only after a hard 


fight. The whole body finally managed to escape across the 


river into Louisiana, the French finding it convenient not to in- 
tercept them. Says the historian, “ The Natchez were not 
destroyed ; they could in the future be regarded only as irrecon- 
cilable enemies.” ' Their allies, the Yazoo, Koroa, and Tioux, 
were less fortunate. According to the same contemporary his- 
torian, the French Indians fell on them and “made a perfect 
massacre: of the two former nations only fifteen Indians re- 
mained, who hastened to join the Natchez; the Tioux were all 
killed toa man.” From later evidence, however, it appears that 
the destruction was not so complete as was at first thought. 
Toward the end of the year it was learned that the Natchez 
and their allies, who were still a constant thorn in the flesh of the 
French, were stockaded in three forts in the neighborhood of 
Black river, Louisiana, and a force of seven hundred French, 
negroes, and Indians were sent against them. In January, 1731, 
the first fort, which Gatschet locates near the present town of 
Trinity, was invested. The chiefs having been taken by treachery, 
a part of their followers surrendered, but the others refused all 
offers, and when told that if they still held out no quarter would 
be given to man, woman, or child, they replied that ‘“ we might 
fire when we chose—that they did not fear death.” On the night 
of the 15th, during a terrible rainstorm which obliged the French 
to keep under cover, they made their escape, to the number of 
about seventy warriors with their women and children, and when 
the besiegers entered the stockade they found only one man and 
a woman with a new-born babe. The French Indians refused to 
pursue them, and the expedition returned to New Orleans with 
their prisoners, being the principal chief or Sun, several sub-chiefs, 
forty warriors, and three hundred and eighty-seven women and 


' Charlevoix, op. cit., p. IOI. 
AM, ANTH. N, S., I—33 
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children, all or most of whom were sold as slaves in the island of 
San Domingo. 
Says Charlevoix: 


The war was far from being finished. Le Sueur had ascertained 
from the Head Chief that the whole nation was not by any means in the 
fort that we had besieged ; that it stil! comprised two hundred warriors 
including the Yazoos and the Corrois, and as many youth who could 
already in an emergency handle a musket ; that one of their chiefs had 
gone to the Chickasaw with forty men and many women ; that another, 
with sixty or seventy men, more than a hundred women, and a great 
number of children, was three days’ journey from his fort, on the shore 
of a lake; that twenty men, ten women, and six negroes were at the 
Ouatchitas ; that a band discovered by the army on the 18th of January 
comprised twenty men, fifty women, and many children ; that some 
twenty warriors were prowling around their old village to cut off the 
Frenchmen ; that the Yazoos and Corrois were in another fort three 
days’ march from his; that all the rest had died of hardship or dysen- 
tery. We were finally informed that the Flour Chief might have as- 
sembled sixty or seventy men, a hundred women, and a great number 
of children. 


This itemized statement would seem to give the Natchez 240 
warriors, or perhaps a total of 1200 persons, still remaining, ex- 
clusive of the Yazoo and Koroa. 

The survivors were desperate men, and the French historian 
continues: ‘“ We were not slow in perceiving that the Natchez 
could still render themselves formidable, and that the step of 
sending the Sun and all who had been taken with him to be sold 
as slaves in San Domingo, had rather exasperated than intimi- 
dated the remnant of that nation, in whom hatred and despair 
had transformed their natural pride and ferocity into a valor of 
which they were never deemed capable.” 

In June the Flour Chief with over one hundred warriors and 
their families, having come to the town of the Tonika, a tribe in 
the French interest, made a treacherous attack upon them, killing 
and wounding a large number, but losing thirty-six of his own 
warriors. About the same time some others, who had surren- 
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dered to the commander of the French fort built in their old 
country, seized some stacked muskets with which they fought 
until they were all killed, men, women, and children, to the 
number of thirty-seven. Another party of sixteen warriors, 
including a chief, having been captured and put in irons, broke 
their chains and were all killed while trying to escape. Finally, 
the scattered remnants, including probably also the Yazoo and 
Koroa, united under the Flour Chief, and in October, 1731, to 
the number of two hundred warriors, besieged the fort at Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, from which the French and their Indian allies 
were compelled to retire, until reénforced by a body of over 
four hundred Spanish and Indian allies from the west, when the 
Natchez in turn were obliged to retreat after a hard-fought battle 
in which they lost all their chiefs and about eighty warriors 
killed. This was the final blow. ‘So many losses, and espe- 
cially the loss of their chiefs, reduced the Natchez to a mere 
tribal band; but there were enough left to harass the settlers of 
Louisiana and to interrupt trade.” 

From the first outbreak in 1729 to the final repulse at Natchi- 
toches, two years later, we have a record of about 240 Natchez 
warriors killed and 40 warriors and about 400 women and children 
taken and sold into slavery, with no knowledge as to how many 
died of hunger and disease in the swamps or were picked off from 
time to time by the French Indians. It is safe to assume that 
not half the tribe remained alive, and they were homeless 
refugees. They could not return to their own country, for it 
was now in the hands of their enemies ; neither could they seek 


an asylum among the Choctaw, Tonika, Attakapa, Caddo 
: Akansa, or Illinois, for all of those were in the French interest, 


while the smaller tribes that might have befriended them had 
been brought as low as themselves. They could go only to the 
tribes in the English interest, the Chickasaw, Creeks, and Chero- 
kee, or to the English settlers themselves in Carolina. 

As we have seen, a considerable body was already with the 
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Chickasaw, their old friends and instigators in the war, and it is 
probable that most of the others soon joined them. ‘They 
seem to have found their new position insecure, as the Chicka- 
saw were themselves hard pressed at this time by the French, 


and in 1736 a delegation of twenty-six ‘ Natchee” Indians 
applied to the government of South Carolina for permission to 
settle their tribe on Savannah river. This seems to be their 
first appearance in Carolina history. Adair, the historian of the 
southern tribes, was at this time living among the Chickasaw. 
Their request was evidently granted, and they removed to the 
frontier of South Carolina, as did a portion of the Chickasaw at 
another time, on the persuasion of the English traders.’ The 
‘‘ Nachee’”’ are mentioned by Adair as one of the smaller tribes 
living with the Catawba in 1743, but retaining their distinct 
language. The next year the “ Notchees,” having killed some 
Catawba in a drunken quarrel, fled down to the white settlements 
to escape the vengeance of the injured tribe, and the colonial 
government was compelled to interfere to settle the affair. It is 
probable that the result of the quarrel was to separate them 
permanently from the Catawba, as in 1751 we find the 
‘‘ Notchees” again noted as one of the small tribes living in the 
South Carolina settlements. Soon after they seem to have 
moved up again and joined the Cherokee, for in 1755 they are 
twice mentioned as concerned with that tribe in the killing of 
some Indians near the coast settlements. This appears to be the 


last reference to them in the South Carolina records.’ 


Just here Cherokee tradition takes them up, under the name 


of Anintsi, abbreviated from tsi, the plural of Nasi. 
From a chance coincidence with the word for pine-tree, xa tsi, 
some English-speaking Indians have rendered this name as “ Pine 


Indians.” The Cherokee generally agree that the Natchez came 


1 Adair, op. cit., p. 224. 
?Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East (Bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1894), 


pp. 83-84. 
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to them from the Creek country. It is probable that the first 
refugees came from South Carolina, while others say that they 
came from Carolina, and were joined later by others from the 
Creeks and Chickasaw. Some of them, we are told by Bienville, 
went directly from the Chickasaw. They seem to have been 
regarded by the Cherokee as a race of wizards and conjurers, 
probably due in part to their peculiar religious rites and in part 
to the interest which belonged to them as the remnant of a 
broken tribe. 

The venerable James Wafford, a prominent mixed-blood Che- 
rokee who was born in 1806 near the site of Clarkesville, Georgia, 
when it was all Indian country, and who afterward removed with 
his tribe to Indian Territory, informed the writer in 1890 that the 
“Notchees”’ had their town on the north bank of Hiwassee 
river, just above Peachtree creek, on the spot where a Baptist 
mission was established by the Rev. Evan Jones about 1820, and 
a few miles above the present Murphy, Cherokee county, North 
Carolina. On his mother’s side he had himself a strain of 
Natchez blood. His grandmother had told him that when she 
was a young woman—say about 1755—she had occasion to go to 
this town on some business, which she was obliged to transact 
through an interpreter, as the Natchez had then been there so 
short a time that only one or two spoke any Cherokee. They 
were all in the one town, which the Cherokee called Gwalgwd'hi, 
“Frog place,” but he was unable to say whether or not it had a 
townhouse. In 1824, as one of the census enumerators for the 
Cherokee Nation, he went over the same section and found the 


Natchez then living jointly with Cherokee in a town called 


Gu laniyy at the junction of Brasstown and Gumlog creeks, tribu- 


tary to Hiwassee river, some six miles southeast of their former 
location and close to the Georgia line. The removal may have 
been due to the recent establishment of the mission at the old 
place. It wasa large settlement, about equally made up from the 


two tribes, but by this time the Natchez were indistinguishable in 
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dress or general appearance from the others, and nearly all spoke 
broken Cherokee, while still retaining their own language. As 
most of the Indians had come under Christian influence so far as 
to have quit dancing, there was no townhouse. Harry Smith, 
father of the late chief of the East Cherokee, and born about 


1815, also remembers them as living on the Hiwassee and calling 


themselves tsi. 

From Gansé‘ti, or Rattling-gourd, another mixed-blood Chero- 
kee, who was born on Hiwassee river in 1820 and went west at 
the removal eighteen years later, it appears that in his time the 
Natchez were scattered among the Cherokee settlements along 
the upper part of that stream, extending down into Tennessee. 
They had then no separate townhouses. Some, at least, of them 
had come up from the Creeks, and spoke Creek and Cherokee as 
well as their own language, which he could not understand, al- 
though familiar with both the others. They were great dance 
leaders, which agrees with their traditional reputation for ceremo- 
nial and secret knowledge. They went west with the Cherokee 
at the final removal of the tribe to Indian Territory in 1838. In 
1890 there were a considerable number on Illinois river a few 
miles south of Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation, several of them still 
speaking their own language, among whom were Groundhog, 
John Rogers, and a woman named Kehaka. Some of these may 
have come with the Creeks, as by an agreement between the 
Creeks and Cherokee, before the time of the removal, it had been 
arranged that citizens of either tribe living within the boundaries 
claimed by the other might remain without question if they so 
elected. Among the East Cherokee in North Carolina, about 
1890, there were several who claimed Natchez descent, but only 
one of full Natchez blood, an old woman named Alkint, who 
spoke with a drawling tone said to have been characteristic of 
that people, as older men remembered them years ago. 

Haywood, the historian of Tennessee, says that a remnant of 
the Natchez lived within the present limits of the State as late 
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as 1750 and were even then numerous. He refers to those with 
the Cherokee, and tells a curious story which seems somehow 
to have escaped the notice of other writers. According to his 
statement, a portion of the Natchez, who had been parceled out 
as slaves among the French in the vicinity of their old homes 
after the downfall of their tribe, took advantage of the withdrawal 
of the troops to the north, in 1758, to rise and massacre their 
masters and make their escape to the neighboring tribes. On 
the return of the troops after the fall of Fort Duquesne they 
found the settlement at Natchez destroyed and their Indian 
slaves fled. Some time afterward a French deserter seeking an 
asylum among the Cherokee, having made his way to Great 
Island town, on Tennessee river, just below the mouth of the 
Tellico, was surprised to find there some of the same Natchez 
whom he had formerly driven as slaves. He lost no time in 
getting away from the place to find safer quarters among the 
mountain towns.’ Notchy creek, a lower affluent of the Tellico, 
in Monroe county, Tennessee, evidently takes its name from 
these refugees. Haywood states also that, although incorporated 
with the Cherokee, the Natchez continued for a long time a sepa- 
rate tribe, not marrying or mixing with other tribes, and having 
their own chiefs, and holding their own councils, but their nation 
had now (1823) yielded to the canker of time and hardly any- 
thing was left but the name.’ 

We hear little of those who had taken refuge with the Chicka- 
saw. Bienville, writing in 1742, says that, finding themselves an 
incumbrance to the Chickasaw, who were sorely pressed by the 
French, they had retired to the Cherokee.” Haywood states 
that the Chickasaw received and protected them, refusing to 
give them up even on the demand of the French, and that 
some had remained with the Chickasaw ever since, while others 


1 Haywood, Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, 1823, pp. 105-106. 
Tbid., pp. 106-7. 
8 Bienville in Gayarré, Louisiana, 1851, p. 525. 
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had joined the Creeks." We may be sure that they took an 
active part in the wars which the Chickasaw waged with the 
French for nearly twenty years. On Bowen’s Indian map of 
1764 is found a town with the legend, ‘‘ Remainder of the 
Natches,” marked on the eastern bank of the Mississippi, 
about 34° 50’, or northwest of the present Austin, Mississippi. 
The Chickasaw towns are placed somewhat to the southwest, 
while the present city of Natchez is shown as “ Nautches.”’ 
Adair in 1775 speaks of “the Nanne Hamgeh old town in- 
habited by the Mississippi—Nachee Indians,” in the western- 
most part of the Chickasaw country.* It is quite possible that 
investigation would discover some of the name still living with 
the Chickasaw nation in Indian Territory. 

Those of the Natchez who joined the Creeks seem to have 
constituted the greater portion of the broken tribe. We have no 
exact knowledge as to when they first arrived, or by what route, 
but it is probable that they came by way of the Chickasaw after 
the persistent hostility of the French rendered the future of the 


latter tribe precarious. This is the statement of Milfort, who 


lived among the Creeks about 1780, and says that the Natchez 
were assigned lands on Coosa river, upon which they built the 
towns of Nauchee and Abicoochee.* Adair says that the “ Nah- 
chee Indians” constituted one town among the Creeks in 1775.’ 
They formed an important element of strength in the mixed con- 
federacy of the Creeks, being estimated at 150 warriors in 1764," 
and again, with probably more correctness, at 50 to 100 warriors 
in 1799... By way of comparison it may be stated that Adair puts 


the Catawba at about 100 warriors in 1775. Swan, who visited the 


' Haywood, op. cit., p. 106. 

? Bowen map, 1764, in Schoolcraft, /vdian Tribes, 1855, V, at p. 252. 

3 Adair, History of the American Indians, 1775, p. 195. 

4 Milfort, quoted in Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend, 1884, p. 229. 

5 Adair, op. cit., p. 257. 

® Bouquet’s estimate, 1764, in Jefferson, Votes on Virginia, 1802, p. 140 et passim. 
7 Hawkins (1799) quoted in Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend, 1884, p. 139. 
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Creeks in 1791, speaks of the “ Natchez villages ”’ (plural) and says 
that “the Natchez, or Sunset Indians, from the Mississippi, joined 
the Creeks about fifty years since, after being driven out from 
Louisiana, and added considerably to their confederative body.” 
At this time their chief, the Dog Warrior, was one of the most 
influential chiefs of the Creek confederacy.’ Their town, Nauchee 
or Natchee, was on Natchee, now Tallahatchee creek, an affluent 
of Coosa river, about fifteen miles southwest of the present 
Talladega, in Talladega county, Alabama. Others were living in 
the neighboring Creek town of Abicoochee.* Being a warlike 
people they probably suffered their full share of loss in the Creek 
war of 1813-14, and when the Creeks finally sold their last 
remaining lands in Alabama in 1832 and removed to their present 
territory west of the Mississippi, the Natchez went with them, 


and the few survivors are now there, excepting such as have 
joined the Cherokee to the northward. From one of their 
principal men, John Lasley, of Abika, ten miles from Eufaula 


station in the Creek Nation, Gatschet obtained a valuable vocabu- 
lary of the old language in 1885. Under the laws of the Creek 
nation Lasley represented his tribe in the Creek “ house of war- 
riors,’’ although practically without a constituency. He was still 
alive at an advanced age, together with several other relatives, 
all speaking their own Janguage, when the writer visited Eufaula 
five years later. 
Synonyms 

NA‘tsi—Nache, Nachee, Nachés, Nahchee, Naktche, Natchee, 
Natchez (old French plural), Nauchee, Notchees, Ani-Na tsi, 
Anintsi, Pine Indians, Sunset Indians. The Indian word is of 
doubtful origin and etymology. 

YA’ZU—Yasoux, Yassaues, Yassu, Yazoo. 

KoROA—Coloa, Coroa, Corrois, Couroa, Kouroua, Kélwa, 
Kalua. 

Tiou —Théloél (?), Thioux, Thysia, Thoucoue (?), Tihiou. 


1 Swan (1791) in Schoolcraft, Zrdian Tribes, 1855, V, pp. 260-263. 
? Gatschet, Creek Migration Legend, 1884, pp. 125, 138. 


THE ALOSAKA CULT OF THE HOPI INDIANS’ 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 
INTRODUCTION 


A little over ten years ago an Indian living near Keam’s 
Canyon, Arizona, informed Mr T. V. Keam, who for several 
years had been making a collection of Hopi curiosities, that there 
were two idols in a cave near the ruins of the old pueblo of 
Awatobi. Mr Keam, supposing these images to be so ancient 
that they no longer were used in the Hopi ritual, especially as 
they were reported from a point ten miles from the nearest pueblo, 
visited the place, and brought the idols to his store, several miles 
distant. When the removal of these objects became known, it 
created great consternation among some of the Hopi, and a 
delegation of priests from one of their villages begged Mr Keam 
to restore the figurines to them, stating that they were still used 
in their ceremonies. This request was immediately granted, and 
the two idols were borne away with great reverence by the priests, 
who sprinkled a line of meal on the ground along the trail as they 
returned home. The images, however, have never been returned 
to their old shrine under the Awatobi mesa, but a new fane has 
been found for them, the situation of which is known to no 
white man.” 

From the late Mr A. M. Stephen’s rough sketches, notes, and 
measurements of these images (which the writer has not seen), it 
appears that they are made of cottonwood, the larger one about 
four feet tall, the other five inches shorter. Mr Stephen thought 


These studies were made under the auspices of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

? The author has been told that they were deposited among the foothills of the 
coffin-shaped mesa southwest of Awatobi. 
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that they represented male and female, and his sketches of them 
show ground for that belief. Each has a well carved head, from 
which arise two straight projections which will be spoken of as 
horns. 

In his studies of the Hopi Indians the author has several times 
visited the shrine at Awatobi where these objects were once kept, 
finding it a depression in a large bowlder, which was formerly 
walled up with masonry, making a shelf upon which the images 
stood. The entrance to this shrine faces the east, and the 
bowlder lies a few feet lower down on the cliff than the founda- 
tion of the old mission church of San Bernardino de Awatobi. 
By interrogating Indians regarding the images, he has found that 
they represent beings called AWsakas, the cult of which, once 
practised at Awatobi, still survives in the rites of the modern 
Hopi pueblos. Many legends concerning AWsaka have been 
collected, but only during the last few years has the author 
witnessed ceremonies connected with their cult. As a result of 
these observations a suggestion in regard to its significance is 
offered. 

The distinctive symbolic feature of these images is the horns 
(dla) above referred to, from which they take their name. 
There is a priesthood at Walpi called the Aa/td or Horn-men (to 
whom the name Alsaka is also given), who are the special 
guardians of the cult and who perform rites which throw light on 
itsnature. These Aa/¢d, in their personifications of A/ésakas, wear 
on their heads close-fitting wicker caps,’ on which are mounted 
two large, artificial, curved projections made of buckskin, painted 
white, and resembling horns of the mountain sheep’ which, in 
certain of their actions, the Aa/¢i# imitate. 


‘See Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, plate Cx. 

>The mountain sheep or mountain ‘‘ goat”? was formerly abundant in the 
mountains which form the watershed between Gila and Little Colorado rivers, and 
Castaiieda speaks of seeing and following them after leaving Chichilticalli, probably 
in the White mountains. This animal was no doubt well known to the clans who 
lived in the southern parts of Arizona, before they migrated northward, and worship 
of it was the original form of the 4 Msaka cult. 
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The three Walpi ceremonies in which we find survivals of the 
Alésaka cult are the Flute, the New-fire, and the Winter Solstice, 


which are especially instructive in a study of its significance. 


PERSONATIONS OF ALOSAKA AS ESCORTS 
In the Flute and New-fire ceremonies the role of the persona- 
tors of Alvsaka is that of an escort who leads the columns of 
dancers or processions of priests. 
The personation of Adésaka in the Walpi Flute-dance was by 
a member of the Asa clan, who, on the fifth day of the ceremony, 


drew a line of ground corn and made rain-cloud symbols along 


the path by which altar objects were carried from one place to 


another. He made a line of meal across the trail by which one 
enters Walpi, in order to symbolically close it to visitors on the 
seventh day, when the historic reception of the Flute chief by 
the Bear and Snake chiefs was dramatized, and brushed away this 
meal when the Flute chief was invited to enter the pueblo at 
that time. He also “closed” the trail a second time when the 
Flute priests marched into the pueblo, and brushed the meal 
away as they proceeded. On the last day he led a procession of 
priests to the Sun spring (7@wapa), where a ceremony of wading 
into the water was performed, and escorted it back to Walpi on 
the afternoon of the last day, when the public Flute exercises 
were conducted. He sprinkled a line of meal over which certain 
sacred objects were carried from the Flute altar to the roof of 
the house, and led the priests as they bore these objects from 
place to place. There are only obscure hints regarding the 
nature of the A/saka cult in these acts. 

In the New-fire ceremonies we find A/ésaka filling the role of 
escort, and also that of tyler at the kiva hatches. He escorted 
the public dancers, visited the trails, and drew lines of meal 
across them to prevent strangers from entering the pueblo. He 
inspected these trails from time to time, guarded the ladder while 


the new fire was being kindled, and carried it to the other kivas. 
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These duties are those of warriors, but A/ésaka was not armed, 
nor is the mountain sheep which he represents a_ probable 
personation of a warrior. 

It is interesting to note that there is no A/saka escort of the 
Flute priests in their public dances at the Middle Mesa, and, 
judging from photographs, it would seem that there is a like 
absence at Oraibi, which may be due to the absence of certain 
clans. Thus, one of the chiefs of the Aa/t#d or Alésaka society 
at Walpi belongs to the Asa clan of Tanoan extraction limited 
tothe East Mesa. The first colonists of this clan were essentially 
warriors, and their performance of escort duty may be a survival 
of former times. 

As there are two chiefs of equal standing in the Aa/ti priest- 
hood, one of the dsa and the other of the Bear clan (one of the 
oldest in Walpi), it would seem that there are two phases of the 
cult, and that the function of A/ésaka as an escort is distinct 


from an older one common to other Hopi villages. 
GERMINATIVE ELEMENT IN THE ALOSAKA CULT 


The germinative element of the A/saka cult, which we may 
regard as an ancient phase, was introduced into Awatobi and the 
other Hopi pueblos by a group of clans from the far south. 
These clans, called the Patui, or Squash, founded the pueblo of 
Micofiinovi,’ where the Adésaka cult is now vigorous, and were 
prominent in Awatobi where it was important. There is one 
episode of the elaborated New-fire ceremony which is traced to 
these southern clans; this concerns a figurine, called Zalatumsz, 
kept in a shrine under the cliffs of Walpi and especially reverenced 
by the Aalti or Alésaka priests. 

_ In the eiaborated New-fire rites, called the Madcnazya, just 
after the fire has been kindled by frictional methods in the MWon- 


kiva before a man personating the Fire-god, one of the Aad/ti 


'They also founded the pueblo of Tcukubi, the ruins of which are still to be 
seen on the Middle Mesa. 
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brought into the pueblo, from the shrine in which it is kept, the 
image of Za/atumsi wrapped in a white blanket with prayer-sticks 
in its girdle. This was set on the kiva hatches, one after another, 
where it remained several days; rites were performed about it, 
during which it was sprinkled with meal in prayer, and later 
reverentially carried by the Aa/td back to its shrine, where it was 
set in position to remain until the next quadrennial ceremony. 
This image is supposed to represent, not A/ésaka, but the bride 
of Alésaka, the maternal parent of the Aa/td society about whom 
cluster so many folktales. She is the cultus heroine of that soci- 
ety,—one of their ancestors,—and her effigy is brought into the 
pueblo in November, every four years, by one of their number, 
just as we may suppose the images of AWsaka were brought into 
old Awatobi when the New-fire ceremony was celebrated in that 
ill-fated pueblo. 

The Hopi have another shrine at which they worship in the 
New-fire ceremony, but instead of an image this contains a log of 
silicified wood called TZuzwapontumst, Earth-altar-woman.” 
Exactly who this personage is, the author has not yet discovered, 
but it is instructive to know that among the Hopi totems which 
he obtained, one of the men gave as his signature a figure of a 
lizard, a circle representing the earth, and a horned human figure 
which was called 7uwapontumst. As this figure recalls that of 
Aldsaka, and as the shrine of the being it represents is visited at 
the same time as that of Za/atumsi by priests guided by Alsaka, 
it is not impossible that 7uzwapontumsi is connected with the 
Aldsaka cult. 

A visit to this shrine was made by the two phallic societies, 
Tataukyami and Wiiwiitcimtn, directly after the kindling of the 
new fire in the chief kiva at Walpi. They were led by a man 
personating AWsaka, and after praying at the shrine they marched 
in single file to the site of Old Walpi, on the terrace below the 
present pueblo, and encircled the mounds of this old habitation 
four times, sprinkling prayer-meal as their leader, A/ésaka, di- 
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rected. This place is called a sépapi, and below it are thought to 
dwell the ancients. The prayers were addressed to the old men 
who have died. ‘“ Down below us they dwell,” said an old priest. 
“ There the ancients dwell,” said he, patting the ground with his 
foot. ‘“ Weare now praying tothem.” There are many facts which 
show the existence of ancestor worship among the Hopi, but the 
author never heard it stated more clearly by the priests than the 
night he accompanied the phallic societies’ to the ancient site of 
Walpi in the celebration of the New-fire ceremonies in November, 
1898. 
THE BIRD-MAN IN THE SOYALUNA 


One of the most striking features of the rites of the Winter 
Solstice ceremony in the chief kiva is the personation, before an 
altar, of a Bird-man who is thought to represent a solar god. 
This episode at Walpi has been elsewhere described,’ but as at 
Oraibi it immediately precedes certain rites directly related to 
the Alsaka cult, a few notes on the personation of the Bird-man 
in the latter pueblo will be introduced. 

About 10 P.M. on the day called 7étohya, the chief day of all 
great ceremonies, this man, preceded by two others, passed into 
the kiva, his entrance being announced by balls of meal thrown 
through the hatchway upon the floor, falling near the fireplace. 
The two men seated themselves, one on each side of the ladder, 
which was grasped in one arm. The Bird-man who followed had 
his face painted white, and in his mouth was a whistle with which 


he continually imitated the call of a bird, probably the eagle. He 


1 The two societies called the Zalaukyvami and Wiiwiitcimtd are termed phallic 
because they wear on their breasts, arms, and legs, figures of human phalli, and 
carry in their hands realistic representations of the external female organ of genera- 


tion cut out of wood or watermelon rind. The former society was introduced from 
Awatobi by Tapolo, the chief of the Tobacco clan; the latter by the Squash clans, 
now extinct in Walpi. Both these clans originally came from the banks of Little 
Colorado river near Winslow ; the Tobacco from Cakwabaiyaki, now in ruins at the 
mouth of Chevlon Fork. See Smithsonian Report for 1896. 

2See American Anthropologist, vol. X1, p. 20; also American Anthropologist, 
N. S., April, 1899. 
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first stood on the upraise in the floor, called the spectators’ part, 
then squatied on the floor near the right pole of the ladder. He 
carried feathers in his hands,’ and, moving his arms up and down, 
imitated the motion of wings, as if flapping them like a bird. 

While he was performing these avian movements, the specta- 
tors sang a stirring song and the Bird-man slowly advanced to the 
middle of the room, imitating the gait of a bird and crouching in 
a squatting attitude. The motion of the wings and the bird-cries 
continued, the personator now and then raising his arms and let- 
ting them fall with a quivering motion. Once in the middle of 
the room he laid the feathers on the floor and remained there fora 
short time without moving. He then arose and danced for a 
long time, accompanied by a woman who held in one hand an ear 
of corn which she gracefully waved back and forth. She followed 
the Bird-man as he moved from place to place, and at the close of 
the dance took her seat near the right wall of the kiva where she 
sat before the Bird-man entered the room. 

After the woman had taken her seat, the Bird-man continued 
the wing movements with his arms, stretching them at full 
length and then drawing them back to his body. He then pro- 
ceeded to a pile of sand in a corner near the upraise; taking 
pointed sticks or reeds in his hand and halting before this mound 
of sand, he threw first one, then another, of the sticks into the 
sand, all the time imitating a bird in the movements of his body 
and simulating the bird-calls with a whistle. He then went to the 
Soydlura woman who had danced with him ; squatting before her, 
he uttered the strange bird-calls, and, making a pass, raised the 
small sticks which he carried from her feet to her head several 
times. He then returned to the mound of sand and again shot 
the sticks into it, after which he returned to the woman. This 
was repeated several times. The bird personator then returned 


to the middle of the kiva, before the altar, and, taking a bow and 


some arrows, danced for some time, while all the assembled 


1 At Walpi he has a line of feathers tied along his arm. 
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priests sang in chorus. As the Bird-man danced, he raised the 


bow, fitted an arrow to it, faced the north, and drew the bow- 
string as if to shoot. This was repeated six times, the performer 
pointing the arrow to the cardinal directions in prescribed 
sinistral sequence. 

At the close of this part of the performance the songs ceased 
and the Bird-man took a seat before the altar, while a priest at 
his right lit a conical pipe and blew through it, on the body of the 
Bird-man, clouds of tobacco smgke. This smoke was not taken 
into the mouth, but the smoker placed the Jarger end between his 
lips, and blew through the tube: causing the smoke to issue from 
a small hole at the pointed end." After prayers by one or more 
of the priests, the Bird-man again danced berore the altar, at the 
same time imitating the movements of wings with his arms and 
bird-calls with a whistle in his mouth. He then left the room and 
the calls could be heard as he went outside. 

This proceeding is interpreted as a symbolic dramatization or 
representation of the fertilization of the earth, and is an example 
of highly complicated sympathetic magic by which nature powers 
of sky and earth are supposed to be influenced.’ The Bird-man, 
called Kwdtaka or Kwdtoka,’ is an old war-god, and possibly a 
sun god, the return of whom the Winter Solstice ceremony 
commemorates. 


'A similar method of smoking has previously been described in an account of the 
sixteen songs sung by the Antelope priests in their kiva on each day of the Snake 
dance at Walpi. 

* A pantomimic prayer or symbolic representation by which man shows his wishes 
to the gods by acting out what he desires instead of verbally petitioning them. This 
ceremony comes fairly within a definition of religious rites found in Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture (p. 363) : ‘‘In part they [religious rites] are expressions and symbolic per- 
formances, the dramatic utterance of religious thought, the gesture language of the- 
ology.” The interpretation of savage rites as a sign language to the gods, and the 
relation of the altar to primitive ceremony have been ably discussed by Major Powell, 
to whom the writer is greatly indebted for a proper understanding of the significance 
of primitive altars. (See American Anthropologist, NX. S., vol. 1, p. 26 et seq.) 

* The word Awd/aka admits of the following derivation: Awdhu, eagle ; tdka, 
man, = Eagle-man ; or, more probably, £wdhz, eagle ; tokpela, the cross, symbol of the 
sky. ‘This cross or four-pointed star appears on many ancient pictures of Awdtaka. 
(See Smithsonian Report, 1896, pl. xlviii.) 
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The evidence that the Bird-man personates a sun or sky god 


is derived mainly from morphological symbolism, and in support 


of the theory there are here introduced a figure of the most com- 
mon Hopi sun symbol, also representations of dolls of a sun god, 
and Awdtaka whom the Bird-man personates. 

The common sun emblem (plate XXV, @) is a round disk with 
a woven corn-husk margin in which are inserted feathers of the 
eagle radiating at all angles. From the four quadrants project 
sticks—the ends of an equal-armed cross. This disk has the follow- 
ing design painted upon it: The upper part is separated from 
the lower by a horizontal line, and the space above is divided in- 
to two parts by a perpendicular line, while the mouth is repre- 
sented in the lower space by an hourglass-shaped figure. Two 
marks represent eyes. This disk is worn on the backs of men 
personating the sun, in many rites, and is found painted on the 
screens used in the Palilikonti ceremony. It is the ordinary 
sun symbol in Hopi pictography. 

Many conventional modifications of this symbol are common. 
The painted design is often omitted and the disk reduced to a cir- 
cle, while the feathers are dropped, or concentrated in clusters in 
the four quadrants. In the sand picture of Powa/awi' the sun 
symbol is made of concentric zones of sand of different colors 
with arrow-shaped extensions in the four quadrants. Again, the 
circle may be absent, when the four extensions in its quadrants 
remain, forming a cross called a ¢okpela. This highly convention- 
alized form of the sun is often found depicted on shields as a 
warrior’s symbol. 

Thus, while the equal-armed cross sometimes becomes a sun 
symbol, this by no means implies that the cross may not also 
have other meanings. The signification of symbols depends on 
association, and the simple emblem described may have an entirely 
different meaning in other associations. There is no more con- 


' Powalawt is a part of the Oraibi Powam7# ceremony which has never been 
described. 
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stant decoration used in the ornamentation of ancient Hopi 
pottery than the cross, yet to interpret this simple figure as in- 
variably a sun symbol would be absurd, for it may mean the 
sky, the four world-quarters, the four winds, the sun, or.a star; or 
it may be employed simply as an insignificant decorative motive. 
Such simple designs as the cross, the circle, or the triangle, in 
primitive symbolism, may often be regarded as simply qualitative 
and are so used in pictography, their true meaning in specific 
cases depending on their association with other figures. In 
certain associations a circle is a sun symbol, in others an earth 
symbol; an equal-armed cross with a figure of a rapacious bird 
sometimes represents the sun, in other instances the four cardinal 
points, which, with the Hopi, are purely terrestrial directions or 
positions on the horizon. 

Returning to the common symbol of the sun, or the disk with 
painted design and radiating peripheral eagle feathers, we find on 
comparing it with the symbolism of the head of a sun god 
(plate XXvV, 4), a close similarity. Among the features common to 
both are the markings on the upper half of the face, the radiating 
feathers, and the cross extensions. The marks on the sun disk, 
indicating eyes, are here replaced by balls, but of greater impor- 
tance in future comparison, the mouth or double triangle is 
represented by a curving beak. The reason for the substitution 
of this form of mouth is apparent in a comparison with the 
head of the doll of Azwdtaka (plate XXV, c), where a bird’s head, 
wings, and tail are all represented. The symbolic design on the 
body of this bird doll is strictly comparable with those on the 
two sun symbols previously mentioned. The radiating feathers 
are replaced by tail and wings, while the head is suggested by 
the curved beak of the second symbol. A comparison of these 
three figures leads to the belief that they are three different 
sun symbols. 

The fact that the last is called AKwdtaka, and that the Bird- 
man in Soydluva was given the same name, supports the theory 
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that the latteris asolar god. Inhis performance he does not, to be 
sure, wear a mask with solar symbols, but he imitates a bird in 
action and voice. He is a patron of warriors, like the sun; he is 
the first god to return, and the Soyd/ura is a celebration to cause 
the sunto return. The eagle ora raptorial bird is the sun bird ; the 
sun fertilizes the earth, and the ceremonial acts of the Bird-man at 
the Winter Solstice dramatize fertilization. In short, the conclu- 
sion to which studies of the ceremonial acts of the Bird-man, 
reinforced by those of comparative symbolism, have led me, is 
that the Bird-man personates the sun or a solar deity. 


CEREMONY WITH THE ALOSAKA SCREEN 


After the bird personator had retired, a short interval elapsed, 
all the spectators of the previous rites remaining seated. A 
screen was then handed through the kiva hatchway and propped 
upright near the fireplace with blocks of clay and stones. This 
screen (plate XXVI) was estimated to be between four and five feet 
long, by about three feet wide, and was decorated on the side 
turned toward the fireplace and the raised floor of the kiva. The 
entire middle of the screen was occupied by a picture of Alésaka, 
identical with that on the sun-shield used in the Walpi Soyd/uia.' 
The head of this figure bore two curved horns, with two fan- 
shaped lateral attachments; the chin was painted black; in the 
right hand an ear of corn was represented, and in the left a 
monkohu or whitened slab of wood with attached feathers. 

A triple rain-cloud symbol was depicted on the screen above 
the head of the AWWsaka figure, and to the left were four parallel 
bars with a vertical row of four dots. In the lower left-hand 
corner there was a symbolic picture of the sun, and on the right 
side of Alésaka appeared an elongated figure which possibly may 
have represented a sprouting seed. To each side of the screen 
were attached four artificial flowers, and to the upper edge a number 


of hoops covered with raw cotton, possibly representing snow. 


' American Anthropologist, vol. X1, 1898, pl. ii. 
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A conventional symbol of corn was drawn on the lower part of 
the screen, and the surface was covered with various seeds, as corn, 
beans, etc., fastened with clay. 

The rites performed before this screen were of a very simple 
nature, and one of the most important was the scraping of the 
seeds from the lower part into a tray after certain prayers and 
other observances. To the seeds in the basket was added a small 
quantity of raw cotton taken from the top of the screen, which 
was then carried out of the kiva. 

The ceremony before the screen is interpreted as a prayer to 
Alésaka for rain, snow, fertilization of seed, and abundant harvests, 
symbolized by the figures on it and the rites performed before 
it. These ceremonies are very appropriately introduced in con- 
nection with those of the Rain-cloud people, since both came 
from the south and were brought by related clans.’ 


CEREMONY WITH THE ALOSAKA SHIELD 


In the Walpi variant of the Soyd/uia or Winter Solstice cere- 
mony, we have not as yet observed a ceremony with the AWsaka 
figure comparable with that with the screen just described; but 
there is a shield upon which is painted an almost identical figure of 
Alésaka” The nature of the rites in which this shield is used is 
imperfectly known, and the character of the A/ésaka worship in the 
pueblos of the Middle Mesa is yet to be investigated. 


PICTURES OF ALOSAKA 


The symbolism of Alésaka is shown in a rude drawing 
made by one of the Hopi to illustrate a legend, and it repre- 
sents this being on a rainbow, on which he is said to have 
traveled from his home in the San Francisco mountains to 
meet an Awatobi maid. Above the figure of Alsaka is re- 
presented the sun, which is drawn also on the screen above 


1 This relationship is yet to be determined at Oraibi, and the statement is derived 
from studies of the sociology of the East Mesa pueblos. 
> American Anthropologist, vol, Xi, 1898, p. 23. 
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described, for A/ésaka is intimately associated with the sun, as 
are all the other horned gods, Aholc, Calako, Tunwup, and the 
Natackas. An interesting detail of the symbolism of this picture 
of the sun is the crescents under the eyes, which are found also 
on dolls representing the mother of the gods, Hahaiwiigti, an 
Earth-goddess of first importance. The personators of A/dsaka 
paint a white crescent under the left eye. 

There is good authority for the belief that the conventional 
symbol of A/Wsaka is a profile view of a budding squash-blossom 
—a central bud and two lateral leaves. When this symbol be- 
comes highly conventionalized, or made of rectangular instead of 
curved lines, it consists of a straight line with a triangle on each 
side, and is then the same symbol of generation that is painted 
with red iron oxide on the breast, arms, and thighs of the two 
phallic societies in the public New-fire ceremony. 

As an idea of the nature of A/ésaka may be discovered from 
morphological symbolism, let us examine the figures of a few of 
the horned “gods” in the Hopi Olympus. 

The first group of horn-headed gods to which reference may 
be made are the pictures found on altars in the ceremonies called 
Nimdn and Powamit. At Walpi these pictures are said to repre- 
sent 7uswupkatcina,’ a name which may be of Tanoan origin. 


Figures of Zu#wup have two lateral horns on the head, to the 


tips of which representations of feathers are sometimes appended. 


On the top of the head, between these two horns, there is repre- 
sented a crest of radiating feathers, and on the forehead a broad- 
headed arrow which is sometimes modified to resemble the 
symbolism on the face of the figures of the sun painted on 
disks. 

The Tuawup type of horned gods includes the Calako-taka, 
Natacka, and one or two others. The mask of Ahole, who flogs 
the children during the Powamd celebration, has the same two 
lateral horns and representation of radiating feathers over the 


! Tun (Tewa), sun; weapo (Hopi), great = “ great sun hatcina.” 
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crown of the head, but instead of sagittaform marks on the 
forehead there is a colored band from ear to ear across the face, 
as shown in plate XXVI, d. 

It is probable that these horned gods have close kinship and 
are possibly identical, Aho/e being simply a name of the personifi- 
cation by a masked man, and 7uswup that of the picture of the 
same on the altar. The horned Alsaka does not belong to this 
type of horned ‘ gods,” although it has two horns on the head 
both in graven images and in pictures. 


MyTHs OF ALOSAKA 
It will be seen from the preceding account that the Alsaka 
rites are well developed in the ceremonies of the New-fire and 
Winter Solstice, in which the clans from the south who joined the 
Hopi are well represented, or in which religious societies and 
ceremonial paraphernalia brought by the Patuz, Piba, Patki, and 
related clans have preéminence. Study of the A/ésaka myths 


reveals an explanation of the meaning of this relationship. 


During his valuable studies among the Hopi, the late A. M. 


Stephen obtained an A/Wsaka legend which is recorded in his 
notes on the Keam collection, and is here quoted with explana- 
tions obtained by the author since Mr Stephen’s death. 

‘“At the Red House in the south’ internecine wars prevailed, 
and the two branches of the /atkz* people separated from the 
other Hopi and determined to return to the fatherland in the 
north.’ But these two branches were not on the best of terms, 
and they traveled northward by separate routes, the [later settlers 
of| Micofiinovi ' holding to the east of the [later settlers of }Walpi. 


' Palatkwabi, a legendary home on the Gila. 

* Probably the Squash and Rain-cloud cians. 

* Even the southern clans are supposed to have originally emerged from the under- 
world through the Grand canyon, but after their emergence drifted into the south, 
just as the white men, who are said to have emerged from the same place, went to the 
far east. 

4 This indicates that the two groups referred to were the Squash and Rain-cloud 
clans, for the former later settled on the Middle Mesa and the latter joined the Snake 
people at Walpi. 
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“ The Patki traveled north until they came to Little Colorado 
river, and built houses on both its banks.’ After living there 
many years the factional dissensions, which seem to have ever 
haunted these people, again broke out, and the greater portion of 
them withdrew still farther north and built villages the ruins * of 
which are still discernible not far from the site of the villages their 
descendants inhabit at present. 

““The Squash [Micofinovi] also trended slowly northward, 
occupying, like all their legendary movements, a protracted pe- 
riod of indefinite length—years during which they planted and 
built homes alternating with years of devious travel. They grew 
lax in the observance of festivals, and A/uznw¢ inflicted punish- 
ment upon them. He caused the water to turn red, and the 
color of the people also turned red ; he then changed the water to 
blue, and the people changed to a similar color. The Snow 
katcina appeared and urged them to return to their religion, but 
they gave no heed to him, so he left them and took away corn. 
Muinwi then sent Palilikon,* who killed rabbits and poured their 
blood in the springs and streams, and all the water was changed 
to blood and the people were stricken with a plague. They now 
returned to their religious observances, and danced and sang, 
but none of the deities would listen to them. 

“A horned sa/cina* appeared to the oldest woman and told 
her that on the following morning the oldest man should go out 
and procure a root, and that she and a young virgin of her clan 


should eat it. After a time she (the old woman) would give 


' Homolobi, near Winslow, Arizona. The several pueblos which these clans built 
and inhabited in their migration to Walpi were Kuichalpi, Utcevaca, Kwiiapa, 
Jettypehika (Navaho name of Chaves Pass and also the two ruins at that place called 
Tcubkwitcalobi by the Hopi), Homolobi, Sipabi (near one of the Hopi or Moki 
buttes), and Pakatcomo. 

? The last pueblo inhabited by the Pdthi people before they joined the Walpi is now 
a ruin called Pakatcomo in the valley south of the East Mesa near the wash. It isa 


small ruin, not more than four miles away, and its mounds are easily seen from the 
mesa top. 

* The Great Serpent. 

+ This was possibly the personation of the Sun or other solar deity. 
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birth to a son who would marry the virgin, and their offspring 
would redeem the people. The old woman and the virgin 
obeyed the satcina, and the former gave birth to a son who had 
two horns upon his head. The people would not believe that the 
child was of divine origin ; they called it a monster and killed it. 

“ After this ail manner of distressing punishments were in- 
flicted upon them, and wherever they halted the grass immediately 
withered and dried. Their wanderings brought them to the foot 
of the San Francisco mountains, where they dwelt for a long 
time, and at that place the virgin gave birth to a daughter who 
had a little knob on each side of her forehead. They preserved 
this child, and when she had grown to be a woman, the horned 
katcina' appeared and announced to her that she would give 
birth to horned twins, who would bring rain and remove the 
punishment from their people. This woman was married, and the 
twins, a boy and a girl, were born; but she concealed their 
divine origin, fearing they would be destroyed. 

“The Patuz |Squash|* now moved to the Little Colorado 
where they built houses and met some of the Paki people to 
whom they related their distresses. A wise man of the Paétki came 
over to them, and on seeing the twins at once pronounced them to 
be the Alésaka. They had no horns up to this time, but as soon 
as this announcement was made, their horns became visible and 
the twins then spoke to the people and said that it had been or- 
dained that they were to be unable to help their people until the 


9eople themselves discovered who they were. The were 
y 


so enraged to think that the A/ésaka had been with them, 


? The horned £aécina is supposed to be either the Sun or other solar deity. The 
term ka/cina is often used in a very general way to mean any divine personage, but at 
Walpi this is believed to be a secondary use of the name. Originally it was applied to 
certain personifications introduced by clans from the east, and later came to have a 
general application. 

* Throughout the legend these are called the Micofiinovi people, but from the fact 
that the original settlers of the pueblo were of the Squash clans, the name of these 
clans is substituted in the remainder of the legend for the name of the pueblo which 
they founded. 
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unknown so many years, that they killed them, and still greater 
sufferings ensued. 

“They again repented, and carved two stone images of the 
Alésaka which they painted and decked with feathers and sought 
to propitiate the mother. She was full of pity for her people, 
and prayed to the Sky-god' to relieve them. A period elapsed in 
which their sufferings were in great measure abated. 

“The Patua then sought to join the clans, but the Path: 
would not permit this, and compelled them to keep east of 
Awatobi. 

‘Many ruins of phratry and family houses of the Patwi people 
exist on the small watercourses north of the Puerco at various 
distances eastward from the present village of Walpi. The 
nearest are almost fifteen miles, the farthest about fifty miles.’ 

“Their wandering course was now stayed. When they 
essayed to move farther eastward,a nomadic hunting race who 
occupied that region besought them not to advance farther. 
Their evil notoriety had preceded them, and the nomads feared 
the malificent influence of their neighborhood. It would seem, 
however, that instead of hostile demonstrations the nomads 
entered into a treaty with them, offering to pay tribute of 
venison, roots, and grass-seeds, if they would abstain from 
traversing and blighting their land, to which the Patuaz agreed. 

“ But these unfortunate wretches were soon again embroiled in 
factional warfare which finally involved all the Hopi, and the 
stone images of the A/ésaka were lost or destroyed. Famine 


and pestilence again decimated them, until finally the Adésaka 


katcina appeared to them and instructed them to carve * two 


1 That is, to the Sun, their father. 

* There is here such marked contradiction of other legends that this account must 
not be accepted as final, Probably Awatobi, and possibly other pueblos on the same 
mesa, had Patz? clans in their populations. 

* These are the two images found at Awatobi which this account considers in the 
opening pages, and the principal reason why the people from the Middle Mesa were 
so solicitous concerning them is shown in the closing paragraphs of the legend above 
quoted. 
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wooden images, but threatening them that if these should be 


lost or destroyed all the people would die.” 


Many other but widely divergent legends exist regarding 
Alésaka, a number of which are associated with the pueblo 
of Awatobi, which was formerly one of the most populous Hopi 
towns. At one time this village experienced drouth and famine, 
and Alésaka, from his home in the San Francisco mountains, ob- 
served the trouble of the people. Disguised asa youth he visited 
Awatobi and became enamored with a maiden of that town. 
Several times he visited her, but no one knew whence he came 
or whither he went, for his trail no one could follow. The 
parents of the girl at last discovered that he came on the rainbow, 
and recognized him as a divine being. The children of this maid 
were horned beings, or Alésakas, but their identity was not at 
first recognized. 

Like all the cultus heroes, A/ésaka is said, in legends, to have 
been miraculously born of a virgin. His father was the Sun, his 
mother an Earth-goddess, sometimes called a maiden. Like 
many gods, he traveled on the rainbow; he lived at Tawaki, the 
house of his father, the Sun, or the San Francisco mountains. 

It would seem from all these stories that the AWsaka cult 
was vigorous in Awatobi, the ill-fated pueblo where the zealous 
Padre Porras lost his life in 1633, and that it was of southern 


origin, having been introduced into Awatobi by one of the 


phratries from the south which lived in the now ruined pueblos 
on the Little Colorado. The most complicated survival of the 
Aldsaka cultus is to be expected in the Middle Mesa pueblos, 
because the phratry which introduced it founded some of these 
pueblos’ and still survives there. The result of an examination 
of many A/ésaka myths would seem to be a conclusion that he is 


a cultus hero of clans which came from the south. 


'The Squash clan is extinct at Walpi. 
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TotTemic ASPECT OF ALOSAKA 

The Alésaka cult may be regarded as another form of that 
totemic ancestor worship which appears in all Hopi mythology 
and ritual. The male and female A/ésakas are supposed to be 
ancestors of a cult society called the Aa/ti, and are represented 
symbolically in the ritual by graven images, pictures, or persona- 
tions by men. The name AWsaka is simply a sacerdotal name 
used in this society, but it is applied to a similar conception found 
in the worship of other societies under other names. 

In the Snake-Antelope societies of the Hopi the male and 
female parents are called Zcéia-tiyo (Snake-youth) and Tctia-mana 
(Snake-maid), which beings are personated in the secret exercises 
of the Snake dance by a boy and a girl appropriately clothed. 

In the Flute ceremony the cult society ancestors are called 
the Lezya-tiyo (Flute-youth) and Levya-mana (Flute-maid), who 
are represented symbolically by images on the altars and by a 
boy and two girls in the public exhibition. 

In the Lalakonti ceremony these two ancestral personages are 
represented in a symbolic way by images on the altar and by 
sand pictures on the floor, and by a man and two girls in the 
public dance. These personages are called by the Lalakonti 
society the Lakone-taka and the Lakone-manas respectively. 

In the M/amzrautéi society they are called the JJarau-taka 
and the J/arau-manas, and are symbolically represented on the 
altar by figurines and in the public dance by a boy and a maid 
called the Palahiko-mana whose headdress with symbolic clouds 
and squash blossoms so closely resembles that of Calako-mana, 
or the Corn-maid,’ that it is difficult to distinguish the two. 


' In the horrible rites of the Aztec at their midsummer ceremony, Hueytecuilhuitl, 
a girl personating the Corn-mother, was sacrificed before the hideous idol of Chicome- 
huatl and her heart offered to the image. In the dances preceding her death this 
unfortunate girl wore on her head an amadli or ‘‘ pasteboard” miter, surrounded by 
waving plumes, and her face was painted yellow and red, symbolic of the colors of 
corn. She was called Xalaguia (pronounced Shalakia), The Hopi Corn-maid, rep- 
resented by a girl with a rain-cloud tablet on her head and a symbol of an ear of 
corn on her forehead, is called Calako-mana (pronounced Shalako-mana). 


| | 
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In the great katcina cult these two personages are called 
Anwucnoshotaka and Hahatwugti, or “ Man of all the Crow clans,” 
and “ Mother of sat¢czuas,” respectively ; but as this cult is very 
complex in the East Mesa towns, and is celebrated by many 
amalgamated cult societies, there are various other names for 
these two ancestors. 

It is instructive to consider somewhat more in detail this 
aspect of the Hopi fatciva cult in the two great characteristic 
festivals called Powamé and Nimdn. 

Reviewing the Hopi calendar it is found that 4a¢c7xa worship 


appears in ceremonies from December to July, inclusive, and 


while none of the festivals between July and December is a 
true katcina, the majority of those during the remainder of 
the year bear this name. As expressed by the Hopi priests, the 
Niman ceremony celebrates the departure of the katcinas from 
the pueblos, to which they do not return for about six months. 
This Mzmdn (“ Departure’) ceremony of the is cele- 
brated in July, and no katcinas are personated in the Hopi 
pueblos until December. The time of the return of these super- 
naturals is not as distinct as that of their departure, and they 
may be said to straggle back in the December and January rites ; 
but their return in force takes place in the February ceremony 
called Powam which is made up wholly of characteristic katcina 
exhibitions. 

It is of some interest to determine the month of the return, 
for there are atctna personations in December (Soydluia) and 
during the January moon, and it may be held that their appear- 
ance in the former proves that the advent of these worthies 
occurs in the month named. The chief participants in the De- 
cember rite (and the same may be said of the January ceremony) 
are not distinctive fafcinas, or rather there are other cere- 
monies not belonging to this cult in their composition, and no 
special distinctive katcina altars are erected. In the Powamii, 
however, there is a true satciva altar which is essentially the 
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same as that set up in the Mzmdn when the katcinas leave the 
pueblo. Powam# may thus be regarded as the official celebra- 
tion of the return, and from that time to July these personages 
dominate the ritual. But the rites of intervening moons are not 
all necessarily pure katcinas, even if katcinas participate in them. 
Thus, in the March ceremony, Palilikonti (Unkwantz), they are 
again subordinate. This is not a pure safczna, but that of another 
cult into which they have straggled or to which they have been 
added in the course of evolution. There are only two great 
katcina celebrations, Powam# and Nimdn, both controlled by the 
katcina chief, both with a true 4a¢cina altar, both free from other 
Hopi cults. 

Some of the differences between the Powamd at Walpi and 
the other Hopi pueblos are due to the introduction of masked 
personifications at Walpi which are absent elsewhere. This 
may be explained as follows: Near Walpi there are two other 
pueblos—one Tanoan, the other peopled by descendants of 
Tanoan clans, neither of which has exerted an influence on 
the other pueblos. These Tanoan colonists have brought their 
own katcinas to the East Mesa of Tusayan, and while they 
possess no altar of this cult they contribute their distinctive 
katcinas to the Walpi Powamz. In the January ceremony 
they do the same, and while the Walpi priests are celebrat- 
ing in that month a true Hopi Flute or Snake rite, Hano and 
Sitcomovi contribute masked satcinas which complicate the cere- 
mony. Hence the Powami rites at Walpi became more com- 
plicated than those performed elsewhere at the same time, 
because of the proximity of two pueblos in which there are varia- 
tions in the satcina cult that are peculiar to them; and as it is 
probable that the £afcina rites in other pueblos have not been 


affected by Asa and Hano clans, we should expect to find in them 


a less complex presentation of the rites of the fafcina cult. 


' The kiva rites are complicated at Walpi by the visits of these personifications 
from the two neighboring pueblos. 
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This is also in accordance with tradition, for the Honanz 
clans, which introduced the ka¢czna cult from Kicuba, went first 
to Oraibi, from which pueblo the cult was distributed to the other 
pueblos. The Walpi atczna altar is simple as compared with 
that at Oraibi; it has no figurines because it is derivative, and 
the same fact may explain why Walpi has but one Powamz altar 
while Oraibi has several. The Walpi £a¢czna altar is simpler than 
that of Oraibi,' because derivative, but the atczna personations 
in this pueblo are more numerous and varied because the Asa and 
other Tanoan clans have contributed many new forms. 

If we separate from the Walpi Powamz# the elements intro- 


duced by Asa and Hano clans, we find in it the same personages 


as in the Oraibi celebration—Ahole, a Sun-god who flogs the 
children; the fatcina cultus hero; Hahaiwugti, the old woman, 
and Eototo. The last mentioned, a cultus hero of the Kokop peo- 
ple and a tutelary god of Sikyatki,’ was an early addition to the 
Walpi ritual before the Powami was celebrated. He was histori- 
cally the first £atczna to come to the pueblo, as he now leads the 
procession of masked priests in their dramatization of their 
advent and exit. Under the name Masauuh he invaded the 
Snake rites, and as Hototo he became a masked personage in the 
Powami and the Nzmdn when these ceremonies were added to 


the Walpi ritual. 
Conclusions 


1. There survives in the Hopi ritual a worship of horned 
beings called Adésakas, which once existed at the now ruined 
pueblo of Awatobi. 


‘It is much to be hoped that the very elaborate Pozamdé of Oraibi will be 
accurately described in detail. ‘The indications are that it will be found to be the 
most instructive of all presentations of this ceremony. 

* Sikyatki was probably a flourishing pueblo when the Snake people first settled 
Walpi. The tutelary god was Lototo, or A/asauuh, whom the early Walpians over- 
threw and who gave them the site for their pueblo. At the destruction of Sikyatki 
by the combined Horn-Snake and Horn-F lute people, some of the survivors settled at 
Walpi, and their descendants are intimately connected with the o/ofo cult which is 
incorporated in the 4atcinas. In the celebration of the Snake-Antelope ceremony he 
is known by the name of A/asauuh, and a prayer-stick is made and consecrated to him 
at that time. 
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2. The purpose of the rites performed in this cult is to cause 
seeds, especially corn, to germinate and grow, and to bring rain 
to water the farms. 

3. The Aaltié priesthood at Walpi, who personate A/ésakas, 
perform duties suggestive of those of warriors. 

4. The intimate relationship of A/ésaka rites with those of 
the Rain-cloud clans supports legends that they were at one time 
associated and brought from southern Arizona by the Squash 


people who formerly lived with or near the Rain-cloud people 


along Little Colorado river. 
5. The AMsaka cult is a highly modified form of animal totem- 


ism, and the 4/ésaka represents the mountain sheep. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME “INDIAN” 


By F. F. HILDER 


An historian has written that the two most important events in 
the history of the world were the birth of Christ and the discov- 
ery of America. But even the most enthusiastic and imaginative 
of the early adventurers did not and could not conceive the enor- 
mous and far-reaching results of that discovery and the mighty 
influence it would have upon the destinies of mankind. 

From the anthropological point of view the western continent 
stands as a world apart, with people unlike any other, with lan- 
guages, arts, and customs essentially their own. On this conti- 
nent opportunity is afforded to study man under the most primitive 
conditions and under circumstances that furnish the best indica- 
tions of his independent development. Many fantastic theories 
have been promulgated to prove the consanguinity of the Red 
Man with archaic races of the Old World, but no conclusions that 
will bear scientific test have ever been reached in support of them. 
On any theory of the origin of the human race, the widely diver- 
sified indigenous stocks of America must have required an ex- 
tremely long period for their development; and by any philo- 
logical speculation as to the origin of languages, a vast extent of 
time must have been required to admit of the development of the 
almost numberless aboriginal dialects of the American continent. 
So far as any conclusive evidence is concerned, there is nothing 
in the physical or mental condition of the aboriginal Americans 
which requires us to postulate for them a foreign origin. 

The origin of the movement which brought these primitive 


people in contact with civilized men of the Old World, through 


the adventurous voyage of Columbus, can be traced backward for 
several centuries, and it is to this that we must look for the basis 
545 
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of the idea which led to the bestowal of the name of “ Indians” 
on the American aborigines. 

For centuries Venice and Genoa had been enriched by the 
commerce of the Orient, carried on by caravans from China and 
India overland to the Black sea, where they were met by the ships 
of the European republics. There on the peninsula which we 
now call Crimea was the nucleus of Genoese prosperity. This 
commerce, so vital to both Venice and Genoa, was ruined by 
the Mohammedan deluge that swept over western Asia and 
eastern Europe, and when in 1475 the Turks absorbed her Black 
Sea colonies Genoa began to wither. Christopher Columbus was 
a Genoese and a sailor; the surroundings amid which he grew to 
manhood were all influenced by the wealth that had been poured 
into his native city by the products of Asia. 

Great as this had been, the far East was rendered in a still 
greater degree the Eldorado of the world by the romantic tales of 
travelers. Marco Polo, the Venetian traveler, at the end of the 
thirteenth century published in manuscript (as the art of printing 
had not then been invented) a narrative of his travels, in which he 
gave a fabulous account of the wonderful country of the Grand 
Khan with its gold-covered palaces, profusion of rare flowers, lus- 
cious fruits, sweet spices, and boundless stores of gold, silver, and 
precious stones. These marvelous tales were later reinforced by 
the narratives of other travelers, such as the Friar Odericus and 
Sir John Mandeville, until, in the excited imaginations of the 
European people, nothing but ready means of access to the 
nations of Asia were wanting to ensure boundless prosperity and 
wealth. 

That Columbus had thoroughly imbibed and assimilated this 
illusive literature is evidenced by some of his letters after the dis- 
covery of the New World, and when he saw the end of the stream 
of wealth which had poured from the golden source, it was only 
natural that he, as a sailor, should conceive the idea of finding a 
sea-route by which its flow might be renewed. 
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At that time it was generally assumed that the earth was flat , 
and the question arose, Why could not ships be sailed around the 
southern extremity of Africa to the Orient? This idea was en- 
tertained by Prince Henry of Portugal, and Portuguese mariners 
found the passage by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Columbus, on the contrary, was deeply imbued with (what was 
then a heresy) the idea that the earth was round, but he also had 
a conviction that it was not more than 15,000 miles in circum 
ference ; he therefore reasoned that as Cathay was estimated to 
be by the land route 12,000 miles from Spain, the distance to the 
coast of Asia by the western route could not be more than 3,000 
miles. 

We are all familiar with the difficulty experienced by Columbus 
in finding the means to put his theory to practical test, and how 
doggedly he persevered in spite of all discouragements and de- 
feats. But he had the courage of his convictions, and it required 
no ordinary daring to sail into the unknown in despite of the 
superstitions of his day. There were in existence legends that 
in that dark and stormy ocean were vast whirlpools, abysmal 
oceanic cataracts, sea-monsters, and malignant genii. Columbus 
would not have been surprised had he met with any of these hor- 
rors, but his indomitable courage and obstinacy and pride in his 
own opinion carried him forward to success. The time had come 
when another continent was to be added to the world, and, as has 
always occurred in all great historic emergencies, the man arose 
to meet this one. 

The Discoverer sailed from Palos, August 3, 1492, carrying 
with him a chart or map constructed on the theory of his friend 
Toscanelli (the Italian astronomer and cartographer, who also be- 
lieved in the spherical form of the earth), and what he doubtless 
considered quite as important, a letter from King Ferdinand to 
the Grand Khan. 

When at last he sighted land on the western horizon, Colum- 


bus naturally supposed it to be the coast of India; indeed, from 


— 
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the idea that the islands and coasts he had discovered were a part 
of Asia, he never wavered, but died firm in that belief. It is 
therefore only natural that Columbus should have applied the 
name of “ Indians” to the natives of the newly discovered lands, 
and no one in those days doubted the absolute correctness of his 
conclusions or the appropriateness of the term by which the new- 
found people were designated, 

Among the few persons who manifested confidence in Colum- 
bus and had given him effective aid at the Spanish court, was 
Louis de Sant Angel, a court official, who not only advocated his 
cause, but advanced from his own resources a million maravedis 
to enable Queen Isabella to render the necessary aid to the Dis- 
coverer. On his return from his first voyage, when he had been 
driven into the port of Lisbon for shelter from tempestuous 
weather, it was but natural that to this benefactor he should send 
the first news of his success, which he did in the form of a letter 
dated February, 1493. The following extracts from this missive 
will prove how thoroughly he was convinced that he had reached 
the Indies. He says: 

* As soon as I arrived in /he /ndies, at the first island at which I 
touched I captured some of the natives, that we might learn from them 
and obtain intelligence of what there was in those parts.” 

Again he says, referring to the Caribs: 

“These people have many canoes which scour all the islands of Zn- 
dia and plunder all they can.” 

Then we notice a paragraph relating to Cuba in which, for the 
first time, the name /zdzaus is applied to the American aborigines : 

“T went along the coast 107 leagues—besides these 107 leagues there 
were further west two provinces to which I did not go which must be 
about 50 or 60 leagues long according to what I can make out from the 
Indians 1 have with me.” 


In another paragraph the Marco Polo myth of the Grand Khan 


crops out. Speaking of what is now San Domingo, Columbus 


says : 
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“In this Espafiola and in the best district are gold mines, and on the 
other side, from thence to terra firma, as well as from thence /o the Great 
Khan where everything is on a splendid scale.” 

The rank and titles bestowed on Columbus by his sovereigns 
are proofs that they shared his belief that he had reached Asia. 
In a letter which he wrote (before starting on his fourth and last 
voyage, in the spring of 1502,) to the governors of the Bank of 
Saint George at Genoa, which was in those days to the commer- 
cial world what the Bank of England is today, he signs himself, 
“The Great Admiral of the Ocean Seas, and Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor of the Islands and mainland of Asia and the Indies.” 

On May 4, 1493, Pope Alexander VI issued a bull, granting 
to Spain all the newly discovered lands lying south and west of 
a line drawn from the Arctic to the Antarctic pole, in which ap- 
pear the words: “containing in this donation whatsoever main- 
lands or islands are found or to be found toward Juda.” 

Another Italian sailor, a Venetian, Giovanni Caboto, or, as he 
was called in England, John Cabot, made a voyage in 1497 under 
the auspices of King Henry VII and reached the continent of 
North America, which he described as “ the territory of the Grand 
Khan.” 

We therefore see that although the application of the name 
“Indians” to the native peoples of America was the outcome of 
an error, it was at the time one that was excusable; but there is 
no reason for its continuance. It is, however, firmly intrenched 
in the popular mind, as if it was felt to be a point of honor to per- 
petuate the illusion of the great navigator, and it remains to be 
seen if it may be possible to supplant it by a more appropriate 
and scientific designation. 
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A NEW JOINT-FORMATION 
By ALES HRDLICKA 


The specimen herein described shows in a very remarkable 
and beautiful way the great vzs medicatrix nature. It consists of 
bones of the left arm and forearm, found by Mr Harlan I. Smith 
during his exploration of a prehistoric burial-place on the Fox 
farm at Mayslick, Kentucky. This exploration was conducted 
under the direction of the department of anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural History. To the officers of the 
museum I am greatly indebted for the privilege of studying this 
interesting specimen, and for permission to publish the following 
description and the accompanying photographic illustration. 

As will be seen from the plate (xXvII) the interest of the 
specimen lies mainly in the fact of a new joint-formation between 
the head of a dislocated radius and a bony process proceeding 
from the distal end of the humerus. 

The genetic history of the new joint, from what we can ob- 
serve in the bones, is as follows: Originally there were here the 
three normal, and in all probability already adult, bones of the 
arm and the forearm. Subsequently the ulna became fractured a 
little above the middle. This was probably an incomplete frac- 
ture, and at the same time there took place a complete forward 
dislocation of the head of the radius, but without either this bone 
or the humerus being injured. Neither the fracture nor the dis- 
location was reduced. The broken ulna became united by a 
small callus. More callus bone was thrown out around the spine 
of the proximal segment, which was inclined to and possibly at 
times touched the interosseous border of the radius, and event- 


ually this part of the proximal segment became united to the 


radius by an osseous band nearly 3 cm. wide. 
The head of the radius remained fully dislocated, and has un- 
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A NEW JOINT-FORMATION 


a, The bones separated. 4, The bones in position 
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dergone apparently no change whatever, unless it is a very slight 
lengthening. This supports the probability that the bones at 
the time of the fracture and dislocation were those of a fully de- 
veloped adult. There is no indication that the humerus was in 
any way injured; nevertheless, at some time after the injury, 
there started from the anterior border, and partly also from the 
external surface of the humerus, immediately above the coronoid 
fossa, a bony process, which grew forward, downward, and slightly 
outward until it exactly met the free and, as already stated, 
unchanged head of the radius, forming with this head not an 
ankylosis, but a new, free joint. The mean length of this process 
is 3.1 cm.; its circumference at its middle is 3.5 cm.; the diam- 
eters of the joint are antero-posteriorly 2.2 cm., and laterally 2.4 
cm. The process ends in an articular socket which is 7 mm. 
deep in the center, but as parts of the border are broken on one 
side, it might have been 1 mm. deeper. The surface of the 
socket presents in the middle an irregular row of large vascular 
perforations, but outside of these it is for the greater part 
smooth, and there can be no doubt that it was covered with 
synovium. The distal two-thirds of the process are entirely free 
from the humerus. 

We have here, in brief, then, the following conditions: The 
normal and apparently uninjured humerus sends out through all 
the parts superposed a regular new formation—a veritable pro- 
cess—to meet, support, and form a joint with the head of the dis- 
located radius almost an inch and a half distant. Such formations 
are no doubt extremely rare in man. I have no personal knowl- 
edge of anything closely similar, and I am unable to find such a 
case described. Regenerations of bone to which the condition 
in the specimen is related, are much more frequent in the 
lower animals than in man. 

As to the exciting cause of the new process of bone, it most 
probably was a moderate injury of either the ligaments or the 
periosteum of the distal end of the humerus. 


MAUDSLAY’S ARCHEOLOGICAL WORK IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


By CYRUS THOMAS 


The object of the present paper is to note briefly some of the 
results of Maudslay’s explorations in Central America, and to 
call attention to some of the questions suggested thereby. The 
paper, however, is not intended as a review of the archeological 
portion of his Bzologia Centrali-Americana, being limited almost 
wholly to his work at Copan. 

One gratifying result of Mr Maudslay’s explorations is the 
testimony furnished thereby to the general correctness and 
value of the works of John L. Stephens and the drawings by Mr 
Catherwood. In regard to the portion relating to Copan, he 
says: “Almost all the sculptured monuments at Copan which 
were then to be seen above ground are described and figured in 
Stephens’ work.” He adds, however, “Like all other visitors to 
the ruins, he failed to understand the nature of the ruined struc- 
tures, mistaking houses for fallen city walls, and seeing no trace 


of stone roofed dwelling-houses or temples” (Pt. I, Text, p. 9). 


The personal narrative of Mr Maudslay in reference to his re- 
searches is very brief, in fact far too brief to satisfy the desire of 
his readers, especially as his descriptions are clear and readily 
understood. Those in regard to his work at Copan, to which 
our notes are mainly confined, relate chiefly to the difficulties he 
encountered. 

The ancient city or pueblo of Copan was situated on Copan 
river, a tributary of Rio Motagua which flows into the Gulf of 
Honduras. It was situated just within what is now the western 
boundary of the Republic of Honduras (lat. 14° 50’ 30” N.), on 
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the right bank of the river. The valley at the point where the 
ruins are found is about a mile and a half in width, margined on 
each side by a line of hills. 

In following Mr Maudslay in his descriptions and numerous 
and splendid illustrations, photographic and drawn, it soon be- 
comes apparent to the reader who has studied the works relating 
to the archeology of Central America and Yucatan, that here we 
see the culmination of Mayan art and the most advanced step of 
Central American culture. 

Although it will be necessary for the reader, in order to fully 
understand any description of the ruins, to have Mr Maudslay’s 
plates, or those of the Peabody Museum, before him, yet a general 
idea of them may be obtained from the outline sketch of the ground 
plan here given (figure 15). The area inclosed in each of the 


outlines A, B, C, is elevated in the form of a terrace, from ten to 


\ 


B 
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Fic. 13—Outline of the Copan ruins, 
twenty feet high, generally reached by steps from the front 
(facing portions) and sides (except the eastern side of A, the base 
of which is washed by the river). D and F are pyramids, and £ 
an elongate ridge, probably the débris of ruined houses. It was 
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on these three chief terrace groups that most of the structures 
were built. It is true that the ground between these two ter- 
raced areas (regarding B and C as on, and to the west and 
south of A, and even to the north of B, C, is dotted with re. 
mains, but they are of comparatively small size, consisting chiefly 
of detached small or moderate-sized pyramids, buildings, mono- 
liths, etc. 

The large terrace, A, was evidently the heart of the sacred 
city, the area on which the chief labor of the native builders and 
artists was bestowed. As we follow Mr Maudslay while he 
slowly and laboriously plows his way into the bowels of the 
forest-covered mounds, viewing in his excellent photographs the 
sights he beheld as the covering of earth and débris was removed, 
it is difficult to realize the fact that all this is the work of native 
American artists, and not the crumbling temples and palaces of 
the Orient. 

As typical of the art displayed in the works at this place, Mr 
Maudslay’s discoveries in one of the so-called temples may briefly 
be noticed. 

In Part 1 of the plates relating to Copan, following the maps, 
plans, sections, and photographs of the group and separate ruins, 
Mr Maudslay begins the detailed illustrations with the temple 
numbered 11, located on the northwest corner of terrace A, the 
chief point of interest being the inner doorway. In his explana- 
tory notes, he says: ‘“‘To the south of the Great Plaza [the open 
space between the terraces A and #-C in our figure] there arises 
[going southward] a broad stairway, which, as it ascends the 
slope, divides into three separate flights of [stone] steps, each 


narrowing toward the top. The spaces between the steps ap- 


peared to have been highly ornamented, and the carving (Plate 
IX 6) had probably fallen from that position. The steps on the 
right and left lead to level terraces, and the center flight must 
have led to the temple (No. 11) which stood at a still greater 
elevation. This building presented the appearance of a formless 
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heap of stones, out of which a huge ceiba tree was growing. 
Some portions of the chambers which are shown in the accom- 
panying plan were excavated. The porches on each side proba- 
bly extended some distance beyond the line of the walls of the 
building. The roof and superstructure had entirely disappeared, 
but the inner wall was in places perfect up to the spring of the 
vault.” It may be assumed that the ceiling was in the form of 
the triangular or inverted V-shape vault, as at Palénque, al- 
though it is not shown by Mr Maudslay’s figures, as the roofs 
had fallen. 

The first portion of the doorway—a kind of entry or short hall 
—which he notices, is “a step about eighteen inches high and 
eighteen feet long, formed of two blocks of stone, projecting in 
front of the inner doorway; the face of this step is ornamented 
with a number of figures seated cross-legged and covered with 
elaborate breast-plates and other ornaments in sharp and well- 
preserved carving.” 

Examining the splendid autotype (Pt. I, pl. 8), it is seen at a 


glance that the figures on this step are almost exact repetitions of 
those on the altar found at the same locality, which may be seen 
by those who do not have Maudslay’s figure, in Stephens’ plate.’ 
The heads are covered by the same turban-like caps, the breast is 
covered with similarly ornamented breast-plates, the figures 


sitting cross-legged on hieroglyphics and arranged in two groups 
facing the middle. On the step are twenty personages in two 
groups, the ten on the left facing the right, and the ten on the 
right facing the left. On the altar there are but sixteen figures, 
four on a side. Between the two groups on the step are two 
short columns of glyphs. 

What the scene is intended to represent we have, at present, 
no satisfactory means of judging. That the figures do not por- 
tray warriors or military personages may be assumed from the 
fact that they bear no arms or military insignia, and that nowhere 


1 Travels in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan, 1, pp. 42, 43. 
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in the entire ruins, so far as they have been examined, has any- 
thing indicative of war or strife—unless the condition of the ruins 
furnish it—been found. The city was probably a religious center. 
The figures may be symbolic, and those on the step, numbering 
twenty, might be supposed to represent the twenty days of the 
month or twenty of the periods called by Mr Goodman “ ahaus” 
—the 360-day period or third order of units. The fact that there 
are only sixteen on the altar might seem to controvert this sugges. 
tion, but it is a fact that, although it takes twenty of the 360-day 
periods to make the next higher period, in the representation of 
these on Stela J of the same locality but sixteen are given. This 
at best is but a mere suggestion, yet in favor of the supposition 
that they may represent the days, the breast-plate of one of the 
figures bears clearly and distinctively the symbol of the day Jz. 
Be this as it may, it becomes more and more apparent, the more 
we study the inscriptions, that they contain nothing historic, and 
are to a very large degree symbolic, time counts being the lead- 
ing subject. 

We notice in regard to Mr Maudslay’s figures of this step 
that in the autotype Pl. 8 the ten personages on the right half are 
all shown, some, it is true, being imperfect in lacking certain por- 
tions of the body, but all the figures are there ; while in the auto- 
type Pl. 7a, showing one side of the doorway, including the right 
half of the step, the third and fourth figures (counting from the 
middle toward the right) are entirely wanting, the photograph 
apparently showing a break or scaling here in the stone. 

Although the figures may, as suggested, be symbolic, yet 
there is such a strongly marked facial type as to render it probable 
that the artist drew in part at least from life. Judging by the 
skeleton head at one end of the step and the tail-piece at the 
other, the portion on which the figures are carved is to be 
regarded as the body of the animal or monster. Another step of 


this temple shows an animal, or rather dragon form, apparently of 


the saurian type. 
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Parts of the cornice of the above-mentioned doorway, shown in 
Maudslay’s Pl. 7, indicate very elaborate ornamentation, mingled 
with which, as on the step, are numerous hieroglyphs. In the 
western court of the same temple was found a cross with arms of 


equal length, the center occupied by a cross-legged human figure. 


There was discovered a doorway of another temple (16) which 
also has the face of the entrance step ornamented with hiero- 
glyphics and masks, the ends being flanked by skeleton heads. 
Extending up the sides of the doorway and over the top is a series 
of carved figures, human and grotesque, worked into S-shape 
scrolls, the whole so carved as to represent an elongate arched 
human serpent, supported at each end by a stooping human form. 
It is probable, judging from the limited remains, that the doorway 
of temple No. 11 was similarly ornamented. 

That they are symbolic will not be doubted. As the reader 
will doubtless recall like overarching forms both in native Ameri- 
can and in Oriental mythology, we shall not enter into a discussion 
of the subject here. It is desirable, however, to call attention to 
the strong resemblance of the dragon figure found at temple 
No. 11, above mentioned, to the figure in plates 4 and 5 of the 
Dresden Codex, best shown in Kingsborough’s reproduction. 
This resemblance is strong enough to justify the belief that 
the figure was a conventionalized one among the tribes of Copan 
and in the locality where the Dresden Codex was made. What- 
ever may have been the idea symbolized by a human head 
issuing from or being held in the jaws of a reptilian monster, it 
must have prevailed throughout southern Mexico and all of Cen- 
tral America, in all parts of which the symbol is found, reaching 
its greatest development, though in rudest form, in Nicaragua. 

As we cannot in a brief article allude to all of Mr Maudslay’s 
discoveries at this place, we may say in general terms that those 
described are typical of the others. The great monoliths and 
altars are well known through Stephens’ works and Catherwood’s 
pencil; but it was not until Mr Maudslay’s photographs and 
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drawings were given to the public that the ornamentation and 
inscriptions could be studied critically. While we must bestow 
on the Peabody Museum the praise for giving, by photographic 
illustration, the best general representation of the ruins and the 
clearest description of the substructures yet produced, we must 
look to Maudslay for the particulars, such as the ornamentation, 
and above all for the inscriptions. 

It is only by means of the Peabody Museum photographic 
illustrations that those who cannot visit the locality may obtain 
an idea of the immense amount of labor that must have been 
expended on the various structures there. From these it would 
seem that, in addition to the stone in the ruined structures cov- 
ered by the mounds, almost the entire surface of the terraces, 
pyramids, and slopes had been covered by wrought stones, many 
of them figured. The slopes or rises to the terraces, and even 
parts of the pyramid slopes, consisted of stone steps, the faces 
of many of which were covered with carved figures including the 
human form, skulls, heads, hieroglyphics, etc., and where not 
occupied by steps the spaces were covered by wrought stone 
often ornamented. 

When we consider that all this work must have been done 
without the aid of beasts of burden, wheeled vehicles, machinery, 
or iron implements, time enters into the problem as an all- 
important factor. The multiplication of hands may account for 
the quarrying, transportation, and laying of the unornamented 
stone; but we cannot suppose a like multiplication of artists pos- 
sible, hence the necessity of a sufficient time element. If we 
could adopt the theory advanced by Mr J. T. Goodman in his 
monograph on The Archaic Maya Inscriptions, which forms one 
of the volumes of Mr Maudslay’s series, we would have no 
trouble on the time score. 

This author distinguishes the monuments of Palenque, Copan, 
when compared with those of the 


and Quirigua as “ archaic’ 
peninsula of Yucatan, the structures of the latter region being 


YIM 
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erected after building in the former regions had ceased. By 
means of his interpretation of the inscribed glyphs, Mr Good- 
man estimates the lapse of time between the earliest and latest 


inscriptions of the “archaic” monuments at 8,383 years, the 
latest dating back from the present time not less than 2,300 
years. This estimate will certainly afford ample time for the 
builders and artists, especially when we take into consideration 
the necessary assumption that at the date of the earliest inscrip- 
tion the Mayas had already reached that stage of culture 
manifested by their works—-that stage from which apparently 
but little advance was made in the 8,000 years that followed. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, according to the theory advanced, 
this culture did not find its way into the peninsula until the close 
of this period. ‘ We go back,” says Mr Goodman, “ten thou- 
sand years and find them [the Mayas] then civilized. What 
other tens of thousand years may it have taken them to reach 
that stage? From the time of the abrupt termination of their 
inscriptions [which he places at 2,348 years preceding 1895], when 
all suddenly became a blank, to that remote first date, the appar- 
ent gradations in the growth of their civilizations are so gradual 
as to foreshadow a necessity for their 280,800 recorded years to 
reach the point of its commencement. Manifestly, we shall have 
to let out the strap that confines our notion of history.”' The 
last statement is undoubtedly correct if we accept his theory ; 
and certainly there can be, on this hypothesis, no complaint as to 
want of time. 
Although we must differ zz ¢oto with Mr Goodman in regard 
to the age of the works, we are inclined to agree with him in 
reference to the cause of the apparently sudden stop in the 
development of culture among these nations; that while it may 
have been due in part to the invasion of savage hordes, the chief 
cause was domestic war. It is true, as above stated, that at 
neither Copan nor Palenque are there any indications of war or 


' Page 149. 
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military achievements; the warrior is unknown. The cities were 
evidently sacred centers, yet the calamity which overwhelmed 


them, or at least put a stop to their progress, if not the Spanish 


invasion was domestic wars or invading foes or both. The con- 
dition of the Central American tribes at the time of the Spanish 
advent is a problem that has not been satisfactorily solved; and 
a full and satisfactory account in English of the early operations 
of the Spaniards in Central America is yet to be written. It is 
only when the line between what must be attributed to them 
and what preceded their coming has been carefully and critically 
drawn that the immediately preceding condition of the tribes can 
properly be discussed. 

Mr Goodman’s important discovery of the signification of 
several of the glyphs of the inscriptions, and Mr Maudslay’s 
large and clear photographic reproductions of the inscriptions 
themselves, enable us to give a still higher estimate of the culture 
of the Mayas than heretofore; they also enable us to confirm 
Dr Férstemann’s interpretation of the high numeral series of the 
Dresden Codex and to understand more clearly their significa- 
tion; and they serve to show the close relation of the time symbols 
and time systems of Copan, Tikal, Palenque, and the Dresden 
Codex to one another, a relationship much closer than that which 
has been inferred from the historical records. 

However, it must be said that while this new material and the 
recent discoveries throw much additional light on the past of 
Mayan art and Mayan culture, they tend to confirm the already 
growing belief that this culture was limited to a comparatively 
few lines, chiefly architecture, art in painting and sculpture, time 
counting, and the time system. When it is clearly proven by the 
inscriptions and the Dresden Codex that the Mayan count 
reached to and included the sixth order of units in the vigesimal 
system, it gives us a high opinion of their mathematical 
attainments. 

In conclusion it may be said that the results of the explora- 
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tions by Mr Maudslay, Mr Holmes, and the Peabody Museum, 
and the discovery by Mr Goodman in regard to the signification 
of some of the glyphs of the inscriptions, have thrown a flood of 


light on the past of Mayan culture that will undoubtedly enable 


other workers in this field to solve many of the problems that 
have so long remained unraveled. 
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The Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians. By FRanz Boas. (Memoirs 
of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. 1, Anthro- 
pology 1.) New York: 1898. 4°, pp. 25-127, pls. vii—xii. 


The institution of “The Jesup North Pacific Expedition,” in 1897, 
marked an event in the history of American anthropology. Some of the 
preliminary results have been made known by different collaborators in 
the expedition in several preliminary announcements; the more full 
and elaborate results are now appearing in a sumptuous series, of which 
the memoir under notice is the second. 

The Bella Coola comprise a small tribe of coastwise Amerinds of 
British Columbia ; the designation being a corruption of the name by 
which they are known to the neighboring Kwakiutl tribesmen. They 
seem to be a remnant of larger groups, and have no comprehensive 
name of their own. Their language belongs to the Salishan stock, 
though they are now cut off from their more southerly colinguals by 
intervening Athapascan and Kwakiutl tribes, and have furthermore 
undergone modification through intermarriage with their northerly 
neighbors. As is normal to peoples of mixed culture and blood, they 
have an exuberant mythology, which is noteworthy for the number of 
deities and for the perfection of the hierarchy in which they are 
arranged. ‘They believe in five worlds, two above and two below the 
earth ; in the uppermost resides the supreme deity, “a woman who in- 
terferes comparatively little with the fates of mankind” (p. 27), while 
in the center of the next lower world stands the house of the gods, the 
residence of the Sun and other deities; then follows the earth, as an 
island swimming in the ocean; the nearer underworld is inhabited by 
ghosts free to rise to the lower heaven, whence they may be sent again 
to earth, while the lowermost realm is occupied by ghosts of a second 
death, from which there is no resurrection. In the fiducial observances, 
comparatively little attention is paid to the supreme female, while 
special prayers and oblations are made to the Sun and to various sub- 
ordinate tutelaries, including the Moon. As usual among primitive 
peoples, most of the deities are personified in zoic form, though some 
of the forms (e. g., the Thunder-bird) are mythic. The traditions in 
which the mythology is crystallized are (quite naturally, in view of the 
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composite genesis of the tribe) frequently incongruous, different families 
reckoning descent from diverse lines of mythical ancestry ; and these 
family traditions constitute important hereditary possessions, which are 
carefully reckoned as the most highly valued property in arranging 
marriage, adoption, etc. These family traditions are given tangible 
form in crests, akin to those of European heraldry, and in ceremonial 
masks, in which the Bella Coola are peculiarly rich. Naturally the prom- 
inence of the family tradition is reflected in the social organization. 
The tribe is at present endogamic—though the extensive admixture of 
culture and blood betokens alien affiliation, at least in past generations. 

The record, as a whole, bears inherent evidence of unusual thorough- 
ness of inquiry, and exceptional appreciation of primitive characteris- 
tics; the author was evidently interested in equal measure in the 
philology, mythology, and sociology of the tribe, and fully mindful of 
their esthetic and industrial characteristics ; accordingly, the treat- 
ment is a model of completeness. On the whole, the Bella Coola 
afford a peculiarly instructive example of Amerindic mythology ; and 
the value of the example to the anthropologists of the world is enhanced 
to the highest standard by Dr Boas’ thorough treatment. His mono- 


graph seems destined to become a classic in American anthropology. 
W J McGEE. 


Anthropologie des Anciens Habitants de la Région Calchaquie (Répub- 
ligue Argentine), par HERMAN F.C. TEN Kate. (Anales del Museo 
de la Plata, Seccion Antropologica,1.) La Plata: 1896. Folio, 62 
PP-, 17 pl. 

In the introduction the author tells us that the Calchaqui region is 
in the northwestern part of Argentina, and comprises a large part of the 
provinces of Catamarca, Tucuman, Salta, and Jujuy. It is a high, 
mountainous region, and it is now arid; but it shows evidences of hav- 
ing been once fertile and well populated with a prosperous race who 
had made considerable advances in architecture, agriculture, metal- 
lurgy, weaving, ceramics, and other useful arts. Ancient ruined cities 
and fortresses abound in the region. Interment was conducted in 
several different ways, depending, it is thought, on the different social 
conditions of the deceased. ‘The decay of this civilization is supposed 
to be due, in part, to conquest and in part to climatic changes. The 
present aboriginal inhabitants of the region, few in number, possess 
some characteristics of the ancient people and are supposed to be their 
mixed descendants. 

The work is devoted chiefly to a description of the human bones 
found in the Calchaqui region, and this has been achieved in the careful, 
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complete, and scholarly manner which we have reason to expect from 
the accomplished hand of Dr ten Kate. We have not space to quote 
all his interesting and instructive conclusions ; but will refer especially 
to a matter which is of high interest to North American scholars, and this 
consists in the numerous and striking resemblances which he has found 
between the ancient race of Calchaqui and certain peoples of our own 
Southwest—of New Mexico and Arizona—the Saladoans and Cibolans. 
Dr ten Kate was connected, as anthropologist, with the Hemenway 
Expedition while it was excavating in Salado valley and near Zuii ; he 
has written a work on Somatological Observations on the Indians of the 
Southwest, and is thus especially qualified to speak of the resemblances 
between these races, so far separated geographically. He treats of such 
similarities in various parts of his essay, as in discussing modes of in- 
terment, deformities of skulls (he describes six varieties of deformation), 
small cranial capacity, diseases of bones, measurements of scapulz and 
pelves, the olecranon perforation, the tibio-femoral index, the low 
stature, the relatively frail osseous structure, etc., of the ancient Cal- 
chaqui. The following is quoted from his conclusions : 

“ Quant aux Saladoans et Cibolans, représentants de cette ancienne 
civilisation dite Shiwi, que j’ai tant de fois rapprochés des Calchaquis, 
il ne me reste qu’a rappeler leur brachycéphalie excessive, leur petite 
taille, leurs os hyoides aux éléments libres, les analogies mythico- 
religieuses et mythico-sociologiques enfin qui ont dfi exister chez ces 
deux civilisations indigénes d’Amérique 4 leurs limites extrémes et que 
j'ai déja résumées autre part il y a quelques années.” [As for the 
Cibolans and Saladoans, representatives of that ancient civilization 
called Shiwi, whom I have often connected with the Calchaquis, I need 
only recall their excessive brachycephaly, their low stature, their hyoid 
bones with free elements, the mythico-religious and the mythico-socio- 
logic analogies which must have existed among these two indigenous 
civilizations at their extreme limits and which I have already described 
elsewhere some years ago. | 

Although the title-page is partly in French and partly in Spanish, 
the text is wholly in French. The work appears as a large folio, beau- 
tifully printed on heavy paper, and abundantly illustrated in a most 
artistic manner. It does credit to the Museum of La Plata and to its 
worthy director, Sr Moreno. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 


Critica de la Langue Auca del Senor Raoul de la Grasserie. Por 
Ropotro Lenz. (Publicada en los “ Anales de la Universidad ” 
de Agosto.) Santiago de Chile: 1898. 8°, 21 pp. 

Krittk der Langue Auca des Herrn Dr. jur. Raoul de la Grasserie 
(Membre de la Société de Linguistique de Paris). Eine Warnung 
fiir Amerikanisten. Von Dr. Rupotr Lenz. (Separatabzug aus 
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den Verhandlungen des Deutschen Wissenschaftlichen Vereins in 
Santiago, Band Iv.) Valparaiso: 1898. 8°, 53 pp. 

In these critical publications, the well-known philologist of Santiago 
de Chile undertakes to rectify what he conceives to be serious errors, 
both in methods and results, on the part of an equally well-known 
student of Amerindian languages at secondhand. Dr Lenz has the 
immeasurable advantage of personal acquaintance with the native tribes 
whose activities have interested him so deeply, and whose tongues he 
has so industriously and faithfully recorded ; and his expressions are ac- 
cordingly entitled to serious and respectful attention. His “ Conclu- 
siones”’ translated freely from the first-named critique are as follows : 
(1) The introduction relating to the Araucanos abounds in incongru- 
ities. (2) The grammar comprised in the book is a mediocre trans- 
lation into French of the most incomplete of the ancient grammars, viz : 
that of Padre Luis de Valdivia, 1606. (3) The extracts from the 
vocabularies of Valdivia and Febrés-Larsen are uncritical, and contain 
many hundreds of mistranslations and manifest errors. (4) The 
Araucanian texts from Valdivia are badly reprinted and worse analyzed ; 
those taken from the “ Estudios Araucanos” [of the author] are so dis- 
figured by misinterpretations of phonetic signs and of words as to be 
rendered useless. (5) In consequence, the whole book ts entirely with- 
out utility or the slightest value ; it adds nothing to our knowledge of the 


language, and is quite inferior to the works of the missionaries of past 
centuries. (6) By reason of the thousands of errors and imperfec- 
tions, ¢¢ ¢s utterly impossible to use the work either for scientific or practical 
burposes. In his final conclusion, Dr Lenz questions M. de la Gras- 
serie’s scientific knowledge and even his scientific and literary integrity, 
and ends by expressing the hope that the publication of such works on 
the American languages may be discontinued. 


W J McGEE. 


Chess and Plaving-Cards. By Stewart Cuin. (Annual Report of 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 

Report of the U. S. National Museum, 1896.) Washington, 1898. 

8°, pp. 665-942, pls. 1-50. 

During recent years anthropologists have given much attention 
to games, especially those of primitive peoples. Various publica- 
- tions have resulted. The eminent Briton, Tylor, has described and dis- 
cussed the games of the Amerinds; Cushing has brought out the 
exceeding significance of the arrow in primitive games ; Director Culin 
has issued a luminous monograph on the games of Korea, China, and 
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Japan, in addition to lesser writings of standard value ; while other 
contributors have added their quota to the growing literature of the 
subject. Some of the contributions are primarily descriptive, with an 
undertone of theory governing the arrangement; others, like the 
memoir under notice, are essentially descriptive and comparative, the 
arrangement being shaped by the relations brought out through ex- 
tended comparison. Collectively, the publications, especially those of 
Messrs Culin and Cushing, have reduced the chaos of primitive games 
to fairly satisfactory order, and have furnished an apparently sound 
basis for further inquiry. In detail, Chess and Playing-Cards is a 
catalogue of games and implements for divination exhibited at the 
Atlanta Exposition of 1895 ; in substance, it is the richest contribution 
thus far made to game-science—and that despite the fact that many of 
the most significant relations are left to be read between lines of too- 
condensed description. 

The science of games began with the discovery that the gaming of 
primitive peoples is primarily divinatory or sortilegic ; it took final 
shape through the further discovery that most of the divinatory devices 
are traceable to that fecund seed of intellectual product, the arrow. 
The first of these discoveries defined the dynamic or actional basis of 
gaming, while the second indicated the sequential or developmental 
basis ; and the two afforded means for marshalling the facts in logical 
order and perceiving previously obscure relations. Proceeding on the 
basis afforded by these discoveries, it became easy to trace the intellec- 
tual history of gaming as a manifestation of esthetic and sophic activ- 
ities ; to follow the early rise and extraordinary extension of the 
sortilegic factor, and its tardy recognition as an expression of chance ; 
and to take note of the sluggish growth of skill to the point at which 
this factor became appreciably potent, and its rapid waxing thence- 
forward as the chance element waned. Fortunately for students, the 
earlier developmental stages are not completely lost in the mists of 
antiquity like those of certain other human activities, but are found in 
all their various steps and degrees among living peoples, as Director 
Culin’s collections clearly show. 

Long before the recognition of the dynamic and sequential bases of 
gaming, the attention of students was caught by similarities in the gam- 
ing devices of widely separated peoples, and these similarities were 
among the activital coincidences at first regarded as evidences of ances- 
tral unity ; but recent researches tend to clear up the confusion on this 
point. The extended comparisons indicate, indeed, that the games of 
higher culture are derived from those of lower culture, and either 
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elaborated or simplified as the case may be by combination, with the 
retention of desirable and the elimination of undesirable features ; the 
comparative studies clearly indicate, too, that the more primitive 
games are indigenous or autochthonous with respect to their players, 
being (so far as can be determined) the product of spontaneous esthet- 
ic or sophic impulse directed by environmental suggestion and finally 
shaped by intelligence normal to the stage of cultural development in 
which the players rest. This is the view suggested by the arrange- 
ment of facts in Chess and Playing-Cards and evidently held by the 
author—though this is one of the cases in which the general view 
appears between lines rather than in explicit statement. 

Readers of the book may be repelled and discouraged not only by 
the condensation and incomplete statement of relation proper to a 
catalogue, but by the curiously chaotic book-making—evidently due to 
the expansion of the original catalogue into a book. ‘There are many 
manifestations of this chaos, which becomes especially conspicuous 
when the nominal and actual contents are compared. Half a dozen 
lines of the table of contents (including six out of a hundred and twenty- 
three apparently codrdinate titles) are as follows : 


Introduction 
Nyout. 
Gaming arrows. Kiowa Indians, Indian Territory 
Zohn ahl (awl game). Kiowa Indians, Indian Territory 
Tab. Egypt 
Game sticks. 


In the body of the book the “Introduction ” passes, without break, 
into what appears to be a subordinate side-title, which is, however, the 
principal title, “1. Nyout” ; then follow two still less conspicuous side- 
titles relating to the Kiowa Indians ; but under the second of these 
falls a center-title, followed by a long series of main and minor titles 
relating to the various gaming devices of the Amerinds, occupying 
a hundred and sixteen pages or two-fifths of the entire book (and 
by far the most important part to American readers), which is abso- 
lutely without reference in the list of contents! Next come two more 
inconspicuous side-titles, and under the second three lines pertaining 
to the subject indicated ; then, without literary break or reference in 
the contents, over a dozen pages (with half a dozen most interesting 
plates) relating to the gaming devices recorded in the classics and 
to African and other games, again without reference in the list! This 
literary imperfection is a burden on the reader, a blemish on the publi- 
cation, and a needless blight on the authorship, in that it goes far 
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toward reducing a scientific contribution of the first order to the level 
of a mere collection (albeit an important one) of scientific data. The 
defects are not of such character as to stand in the way of appreciation 
of the rich body of material brought together, or of the rational classi- 
fication evidently resting in the mind of the author ; yet they must lead 
readers to hope for a more systematic presentation, at an early day, 
from one who has done so much to raise the study of games to the 
plane of science. W J McGee. 


Explorations in the Far North, By FRANK RussELL. Being the 
report of an expedition under the auspices of the University of Lowa 
during the years 1892,’93,and'94. [Iowa City :] Published by the 
University, 1898. 8°, ix, 290 pp., ilis., map. 

This modest publication is the record of a remarkable exploration 
of Arctic America. Dr Russell (now of Harvard) set out in the inter- 
est of the State University of Iowa to make natural-history collections 
in the neighborhood of Great Slave lake, and thence northward to the 
shores of the Arctic ; in carrying out his plan, he was brought in con- 
tact with the various Athapascan tribes, lived in their lodges, and other- 
wise suffered opportunities for making their intimate acquaintance. 
One of his hardest trips led him northeastward from Fort Rae across 
Coppermine river and nearly to Bathurst inlet, where he shot a number 
of musk-oxen and brought out their heads and skins by dint of incred- 
ible labor ; then he undertook the unprecedented task of canoeing 
down Mackenzie river throughout its entire length and along the coast 
of the Arctic ocean from its mouth to Herschel island, in order to 
make connection with a fleet of whalers of which a rumor had come to 
him—and this essay, like the others of his unique expedition, was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Half of his book is devoted to the itinerary ; 
the other half comprises four chapters on ethnology, with an extended 
supplement on the natural history of the region traversed. The notes 
on the Athapascan tribes are of value, though most of the linguistic 
notes are withheld for future publication. A considerable collection of 
ethnologic material {now preserved in the State University of Iowa) 
was made, and is illustrated in the work, this material representing 
both Athapascan and Eskimo handicraft; and a chapter is devoted to 
the myths of the Cree Indians of the Woods. The author deplores the 
meagerness of his ethnographic notes and material ; yet he has suc- 
ceeded, in itinerary as well as in the special chapters, in presenting 
a remarkably clear and instructive picture of tribesmen engaged in bit- 
ter struggle against the most inhospitable environment of the North 
American continent. W J McGez. 
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The Last Link, Our Present Knowleage of the Descent of Man. By 
Ernst HAECKFL (Jena). With Notes and Biographical Sketches 
by Hans Gadow. London: Adam and Charles Black, 1898. 16°, 


4 156 pp. 


This little book consists primarily of an address by the veteran evo- 
lutionist of Jena, delivered on August 26, 1898, at the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Zoélogy in Cambridge, under the title ““On our 
Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man.” It is opened by an in- 
troduction apparently picturing present opinion on the general subject 
of evolution in Europe, especially on the continent ; and, in view of the 
eminent abilities of the author and his fame as a leading exponent of 
evolutionary doctrine abroad, it may be worth while for American 
students to glance back at the leading lines of a picture which recalls 
conditions existing in this country about a generation ago : 


During the forty years which have elapsed since Darwin’s first publi- 
cation of his theories an enormous literature, discussing the genera/ 
problems of transformism as well as its special application to man, has 
been published. In spite of the wide divergence of the different views, 
all agree in one main point: the natural development of man cannot 
be separated from general transformism. There are only two possibili- 
ties. Either all the various species of animals and plants have been 
created independently by supernatural forces (and in this case the 
creation of man also is a miracle), or the species have been produced in 
a natural way by transmutation, by adaptation, and progressive heredity 
(and in this case man also is descended from other vertebrates, and 
immediately from a series of primates). We are absolutely convinced 
that only the latter theory is fully scientific. To prove its truth, we 
have to examine critically the strength of the different arguments 
claimed for it. (Page 7.) 


Proceeding on this platform, which is surprising only in the naive 
assumption that it remains necessary at this end of the century, Haeckel 
develops his argument on lines similar to those pursued by Huxley in 
“Man’s Place in Nature,” with full reference to recently-discovered facts, 
especially those connected with the fossil P7thecanthropus erectus found 
in Java in 1894 by Dr Eugéne Dubois; this discovery forming the 
‘ motive for the discussion as well as for its title. Throughout, the genus 
Tomo is regarded from the standpoint of the zodlogist alone, with no 
recognition of the collective and intellectual characteristics which 
most strongly demark man from the lower animals, and the ascent is 
regarded as following a single line from Lemures through Simiz, 
Platyrrhine, Catarrhine, and Anthropide, with no distinction between 
the tailed line and that tailless line whence HYomo must have sprung. 
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The phylogenetic tables and diagrams are mainly from the author’s 
Systematische Phylogenie der Vertebraten. 

The biographical sketches (of Lamarck, Saint-Hilaire, Cuvier, Baer 
Mueller, Virchow, Cope, Koelliker, Gegenbaur, and Haeckel) and Dr 
Gadow’s notes on the “ Theory of Cells,” “ Factors of Evolution,” and 
“ Geological Time and Evolution ” occupy half the little volume. ‘The 
last of these notes evinces a strong disposition to reduce geologic time, 
so far as may be, toward the orthodox chronologies represented by that 
of Archbishop Ussher, thus reflecting the state of opinion indicated in 
the introduction ; and this tendency finds even more explicit utterance 
in the tabulation of the course of ascent from the anthropoid apes 
through Pithecanthropus erectus and the man of the reindeer epoch to 
“Adam and Eve.” 

The book is well printed in large type, on good paper, and neatly 
bound. W J McGee. 


The Story of the British Race. By JoHN Munro. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company, 1899. 16°, 228 pp. 

This recent addition to Appleton’s “ Library of Useful Stories ” must 
attract readers desiring some brief yet trustworthy account of a world- 
shaping people. Beginning with a somewhat comprehensive introduc- 
tion, the author passes to a definition of the European race, and thence 
to a description of the pioneers of Britain based on archeologic and 
historical records jointly ; next he discusses the English and Welsh 
people and characterizes their types, and then gives similar treatment 
to the Scotch and Irish; the book ends with two chapters devoted, re- 
spectively, to “The Celtic Fringe” and “The Celtic Renaissance.” 
In general, the work may be considered an abstract of the voluminous 
literature of a people who have inspired much writing, shaped by the 
effort to rectify history and pure literature in the light of physical 
anthropology ; comparatively little attention is given to activital char- 
acteristics, or to that convergence of culture and blending of blood so 
conspicuously displayed by the vigorous peoples of the British Isles. 
The work contains no original contributions to knowledge, yet is a con- 
venient summary of existing knowledge. ‘The tone of the book is 
curiously pugnacious, and more arrogant than might reasonably be ex- 
pected even from a recognized authority in anthropology ; the preface 
is a challenge to historians and teachers, and later philologists, littéra- 
teurs, archeologists, and even anthropologists in general are freely 
flouted ; so that the style would seem controversial, did not the adver- 
saries change with the pages and eventually include nearly all contrib- 
utors to the subject. The persistent pugnacity is incongruous in a 
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treatise designed for general reading, though the less surprising in view 
of the author’s equally persistent magnification of the glories and beau- 
ties of the Celt. The little book is neatly printed, and illustrated with 
four somatologic maps, but is without an index. 


The History of Mankind. By Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated 
from the second German edition by A. J. Butler, M. A. Volume 111. 
London : Macmillan and Co., Limited. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1898. Roy. 8°, xiii, 599 pp., ills. 

So much has already been said in commendation of the first two 
volumes of Butler’s translation of Ratzel’s work that it seems almost 
unnecessary to comment on the third volume, which, published late in 
1898, crowns the success of a noteworthy undertaking. As a reference 
work to the anthropologist, in whatever special field his attention may 
be directed, and as a series of great text-booxs to the English-reading 
layman interested in the Science of Man, this improved English edition 
of Ratzel’s Vélkerkunde is of pronounced value. It takes the place of 
numerous works of similar scope that have appeared during the last 
half-century, but which have become inadequate by reason of the strides 
which Anthropology has made during that period. The third volume 
continues the treatment, in ample manner, of the negro races (the 
Africans of the interior and the West Africans), as well as of the cul- 
tured races of the Old World. The mechanical excellence of the pre- 
vious volumes is maintained throughout volume 111, which is illustrated 
with two colored maps, eleven colored plates, and two hundred and 
sixty-seven other illustrations—all essential to the elucidation of the 
text of a work of this kind, and all beautifully reproduced. A copious 
index of the work (twenty pages) and an index of all the illustrations 


in the series (ten pages) complete the volume. 
F. W. Hopce. 


Ruins of the Saga Time: Being an Account of Travels and Explorations in 
Iceland in the Summer of 1895, by THORSTEINN ERLINGSSON, on 
behalf of Miss Cornelia Horsford, Cambridge, U.S. A. With an 
introduction by F. T. Norris and Fon Stefdnsson, Ph.D., and a 
résumé, in French, by E. D. Grand. London: David Nutt, 1899. 
8°, 112 pp., ills., map. 

In 1895 Miss Cornelia Horsford of Cambridge, Massachusetts, com- 
missioned Dr Valtyr Guémundsson, Professor of the University of 
Copenhagen, and an Icelander by birth, to select a man of ability for 
the archeologic exploration of Iceland, in order to obtain definite 
answers to a series of questions formulated by her. These answers are 
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expected to shed light on the origin of certain antiquarian remains now 
existing on Charles river, Mass., and elsewhere in America. Dr 
Gu®émundsson is the author of a standard work on the subject, bearing 
the title House Building in Iceland in Saga Times (1898). As the head 
of the exploring party he selected Thorsteinn Erlingsson, who started 
from Copenhagen on June ist and arrived at Reykjavik on the rith, 
whence he started for the eastern districts of the island, where travel- 
ing is extremely difficult from want of good roads and owing to the lack 
of transportation facilities and the severity of the weather. After ex- 
amining over 218 ruins, Erlingsson returned to Reykjavik on October ist. 
The remains which he visited and excavated were found to be of in- 
tense interest, for many of them are over four hundred years old, and 
consist of long and square houses, hillside cots with pavements, mounds, 
things (open-air law-courts), and doom rings, irrigation and drainage 
ditches, river dams, Azthes (harbors), shipdocks or nawsts, grave-hills, 
farms, and forts. Photographing was made quite difficult owing to 
wind and rain; nevertheless the photographic illustrations in the 
volume give excellent representations of most of the objects observed 
and studied. It seems that from Mr Grand’s résumé in French many 
things can be better understood than from the English rendering of the 
Danish original. A large map and three indexes are subjoined and 
make reference easy. The method adopted by Miss Horsford for com- 
paring the antiquarian remains in New England with similar structures 
in Iceland, the home of the Norse discoverers of Vineland, is most 
praiseworthy. The present work supplements that undertaken by Miss 
Horsford’s father, the late Prof. Eben Norton Horsford, as well as her 
own investigations which have borne fruit in a paper published in the 
National Geographic Magazine (1898, pp. 73-84) under the title 
Dwellings of the Saga Time in Greenland, Iceland, and Vineland. In 
this paper the “Saga time” of Scandinavia is estimated to begin about 
875 A.D., and to end about 150 years later, for this is the period of the 
discovery, colonization, and early history of Iceland as well as of 
Scandinavia. A. S. GATSCHET. 


Hondurenismos. Vocabulario de los provincialismos de Honduras. Por 
ALBERTO MEMBRENO, Secunda edicion corregida y aumentada. 
Tegucigalpa: 1897. 8°, xiv, 269 pp. 

The limited acquaintance which those of the outside world have of 
Honduras, its history, culture, and languages, makes acceptable any 
contribution that is likely to render knowledge concerning its interest- 
ing and diversified population. Among the two thousand words 
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gathered by Dr Membrefio in the above-titled work, there are found 
Spanish terms used with significations differing from those of classic 
Spanish ; others are of Indian, especially Nahuatl, origin, or dialectal 
terms now of unknown derivation. ‘The author often illustrates the 
meanings of peculiar words by presenting sentences in which they 
occur; and from the number of collaborators mentioned it is apparent 
that the people of Honduras are taking deep interest in researches of 
this description. The appendix to the volume is devoted to vocabu- 
laries, each of 250 to 4oo terms, of the following Indian stock languages 
spoken within the confines of the republic: Moreno or Carib, Zambo 
or Misskito, Sumo or Woolwa, Paya, Jicaque, Lenco, and Chorti. 
While Chorti belongs to the Maya family, Carib originally was South 
American and West Indian; and Zambo, better known to Americans 
as Misskito, has its principal domain in eastern Nicaragua. Of the 
Paya no vocabulary had ever been printed prior to the present work 
consequently Membrejfio’s publication, so far at least as Indian linguis- 
tics are concerned, comes as a highly agreeable surprise. 
A. S. GATSCHET 
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of social inequality. Chicago, 1899, 
iii, I50p. 8. 

Miller (W.) Mannergehirn und Fraun- 
gehirn in Thiiringen. Jena, 1898, 
Neuenhahn, 16 p._ roy. 8°. 


Munro (J.) The story of the British 
race. New York, 1898, D. Appleton 


& Co., ii, 228 p. 


nordwestlichen Salomo Inseln.  [Ab- 
handl, u, Ber. d. k. zool. u. anthrop.- 
ethnog. Mus, zu Dresd., vu, No. 6.] 
Berlin, 1899, R. Friedlander u. Sohn, 
ili, 36 p. 4. 

Pognon (H.) Inscriptions mandaites 
des coupes de Khonabir. Texte, intro- 
duction et commentaire philologique, 
avec quatre appendices et un glossaire. 
Paris, 1899, Imp. nat., 232 p. 8°. 

Pokagon (Simon). O-gi-maw-kwé Mit- 
i-gwa-ki (Queen of the woods). Also 
brief sketch of the Algaic [Algonquian] 
language by Chief Pokagon. Biography 
of the chief, by the publisher. Hart- 
ford, Mich., 1899, C. H. Engle, 2 p. 
1., viii, 6, 255 p., ills. 12°. 

Psychological (The) index, No. 5. A 
bibliography of the literature of psy- 
chology and cognate subjects for 1898. 
New York and London, 1899, Mac- 
millan Co., 173 p. 8°. 

Reinach (Salomon). Gabriel de Mor- 
tillet. [Repr. from: Rev. histor., 
1899.] Nogent-le-Rotrou, Paris, 1899, 
imp. Daupeley-Gouverneur, 31 p. 3. 

Rozés (Joseph). 
siécle: Francois 
1898, lib. Riviere, 30 p. 


Un récidiviste au 

Villon. Toulouse, 

8°, 

de Saussure (L.) Psychologie de la 
colonisation frangaise dans ses rapports 
avec les societes indigénes. Paris, 
1899, F. Alcan. 8°. 


Sauvage (H. E.) Le tumulus fune- 
raire de Wimereux. Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, 1898, imp. Hamain, 16p. 8. 


Schraeder (O.) Prehistoric antiqui- 
ties of the Aryan peoples: a manual of 
comparative philology and the earliest 
culture. Transl. by F. V. Jevons from 
the 2. revised and enlarged German 
ed. London and New York, 1899, 
496 p. 8°. 

Sebillot (Paul). Légendes locales de la 
Haute-Brétagne. I'€ partie: Le monde 
physique. Nantes [1899],xi, 191 p. 16°, 

Soldi-Colbert de Beaulieu (Emile). 
Les origines de l'homme et de la civili- 
sation. La langue sacrée; le temple et 
la fleur ; les signes construits et fleuris ; 
des Pyramides au Parthénon ; le voy- 
age de l’éme dans l’autre monde; 
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origine de l'art. Paris, 1899, lib. Hey- 
mann, XV, 304 p. 


Spencer (B.) and Gillen (F. J.) The | 


native tribes of Central Australia. 


London and New York, 1899, Macmil- | 


lan Co., xx, 671 p. 8°. 


Spiegelberg (\.) Zwei Beitrige zur | 


Geschichte und Topographie der the- 
banischen Necropolis in neuen Reich. 


1. Der Grabtempel Amenophis’ I zu | 


Drah-Abu’l-Negga. 1. Plan einer 
Gesamtarbeit iihber die Verwaltung der 
thebanischen Necropolis im neuen 
Reich. Strassburg, 1899, iii, 16 autogr. 
p., 6pl. 4. 


van der Toorn (J. 1.) Minangka- | 


bausche spraakkunst. ’s Gravenhage, 
1899, xxiii, 227 p. 8 


Vacher de Lapouge. La langue de | 


la Gaule avant les Gaulois. [Bull. 
hist. et philol.] Paris, 1898, Imp. nat., 


Vuacheux (F.) Etude sur les causes | 


de la progression constatée dans la 


criminalité précoce. [Aepr. from. | 


Bull. d. sc. économ, et soc.] Paris, 


18g8, Imp. nat., Ig p. 8. 
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tonini ct Lemesle (H.)_L’anthropol- 
ogie criminelle au XVIE¢ siécle; le juge- 
ment des yeux. Gaz. méd. de Par., 1890, 
11. s., $81.—Appelgren (H.) Barba- 
riska efterbild-ningar af orientaliska nynt. 
[Barbaric counterfeits of Oriental coins. ] 
Finskt. Mus., Helsingfors, 1898, 24-20. 
—Aspelin (J. RK.) Tvanne ringar af 
en for de slaviska folken  karaktiris- 
tisk form, J/é¢d., 63.—Babcock (\. 
Hi.) The Naticoke Indians of Indian 
river, Delaware. Am, Anthrop., N. 
Y., 1899, i, 277-282.—Baginsky (A.) 
[Ein kleines Kind mit einer unge- 
wohnlichen Haar-Entwickelung.] Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
1898, (346).—Bailey (L. H.) The fac- 
tors of organic evolution from a botanical 
standpoint. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 1897 
Wash., 1898, 453-475.—Barr (M. W.) 
Mental defectives and the social welfare. 
Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 1898-gg, liv, 
746-759.—Bartels (M.) Kaukasische 
Giirtel und Bander, Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1898, (329-332). 
—Belck (W.) & Lehmann (C. F.) 
Armenische Expedition.  Jé%d., (414- 


| 476). — Benedikt. Kathetometrische 


Webster (W. Illustrated cata- | 


logue of ethnographical specimens, 
European and Eastern arms and ar- 
mour, pre-historic and other curiosities 
on sale by * * * Bicester, 1899, 7 1., 
I2.pl.. sm.4-. 

Weigand (Gustav). Samosch- und 
Theiss-Dialekte. Leipzig, 1899, iii, 
8p. 

Wiener (Leo). History of Yiddish lit- 
erature in the XIXth century. New 
York, 1899, C. Scribner's Sons, xv, 
402 p. 8°. 


Zeitschrift fiir Morphologie und An- | 


thropologie, unter Mitwirkung von E, 
Dubois, Dr. Eisler [e¢ a/.] hrsg. von 
Prof. G. Schwalbe. Bd. 1, Hft. 1, 
Stuttgart, 1899, E. Nagele, 240 p., 14 
Dia 


Albanel. [tude sur les causes de 
progression de la criminalité des enfants. 
J. Soc. de statist. de Par., 1899, xl, 94- 
99.—Alden (L. P.) Environment ver- 

. sus heredity. Char. Rev., N. Y., 1899- 
1900, ix, 85-87.— Angiolella (G.) Gli 
equivalenti della criminalita: appunti 
psico-sociologici. Arch. di psichiat. [etc.], 
Torino, 1899, xx, 30-61.—Anthropom- 
etry (The) of the British army officer. 
grit. M. J., Lond., 1899, i, 922.—An- 
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Studien. Wien. klin. Wehnschr., 1899, 
xii, 499.—Bergen (Fanny D.) ‘Two 
witch stories [told by a young colored girl 
at Chestertown, Md.] J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
3ost. & N. Y., 1899, xii, 68.—Ber- 
tillon (J.) De la dépopulation de Ja 
France et des remédes ay apporter. Rev. 
scient., Par., 1899, 4. s., xi, 417, 453.— 
Bianchi(l.) I] nervosismo di questa fine 
disecolo. Kev. mens. di psichiat. forense, 
Napoli, 1899, ii, 49-70.—Bianchi (().) 
L’evoluzione storica del diavolo nella de- 
linquenza. Anomalo, Napoli, 1898, viii, 
204; 247.—van_ Biervliet (J.-J.) 
L’homme droit et "homme gauche. Rev. 
phil., Par., 1899, xxiv, 113; 276.—Boas 
(F.) Some recent criticisms of physical an- 
thropology. Am. Anthrop., N. Y., 1899, 
n. s., i, g3-106.—Bolton (f1.C.) Folk- 
tales of the pansy. J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1899, xii, 69.—Bosan- 
quet (B.) Social automatism and the 
imitation theory. Mind, Lond., 1899, n 
s., Vili, 167-175.—Brinton (D. G.) The 
Calchaqui: an archeological problem. 
Am. Anthrop., N. Y., 1899, n. s., i, 41- 
44. Professor Blumentritt’s studies of 
the Philippines. /d¢d., 122-125. The 
linguistic cartography of the Chaco re- 
gion. Proc. Am, Phil. Soc., Phila., 
1898, xxxvii, 178-205, I map. On two 
unclassified recent vocabularies from 
South America. Jéid., 321-323.—Bru- 
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non (R.)_ L’alcoolisme chez les femmes | 


en Normandie. Bull. méd., Par., 1899, 


Manitou. Monist, Chicago, 1899, ix, 


[N. s., 1, 


Lond., 1899, cli, 300-309.—Féré (C.) 


| Contribution a la pathologie de la sympa- 
xiii, 225-227.—Carus (P.) Yahvehand | 1 


359-381.—Chabot (J. B.) Notes d’épi- | 


graphie et d’archéologie orientale. J. 
asiat., Par., 1898, 53-108. <Adso, 


Re- | 


print.—Chamberlain (A. F.) Ameri- | 


Indian 
J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. 


can 
women. 


names of white men and | 


Y., 1899, xii, 24-31.—Chamberlain | 


(Isabel C.) 
liography of folk-fore relating to women. 
lbid., 32-37.—Charr & Nattan- 
Larrier. Mécanisme des détériorations 
organiques provoquées chez les descend- 
ants sous l’influence des tares des ascend- 


ants. Compt. rend. Soc. de biol., Par., 
1899, 10. s., v, 136-138.—du Chatel- 
lier (P.) Quelques monuments de la 


commune du Plouescat (Finistére). An- 
thropologie, Par., 1899, x, 54-56.—Col- 
houn (A. R.) M. De Morgan’s work 
and discoveries in Egypt. 
Rec., N. Y., 1899, 1, 47-60.—Collin 
(E.) Dolmen d’Ermenonville (Oise). 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1898, 4. s., 
ix, 463-466.—— Silex ouvrés des départe- 
ments de Sadne-et-Loire et de 1]’Allier. 
Lbid., 487-490.—Culin (S.) Chess and 
playing-cards. Catalogue of games and 
implements for divination [etc.] Rep. 
U.S. Nat. Mus. 1896, Wash., 1898, 665- 
942, 50 pl. Hawaiian games. Am. 
Anthrop., N. Y., 1899, n. s., i, 201-247. 
—Daniels (C. W.) Negro fertility and 
nfantile mortality. Brit. Guiana M. Ann., 
Demerara, 1898, x, 8-17.—De Blasio 
{A.) L’antichita primitive di Castelve- 
nere. Riv. mens. di psichiat. [etc.], 
Napoli, 199, ii, 18-24. I] tatuaggio 
ereditario e psichico dei camorristi napo- 
letani. Riv. di med. leg., Milano, 1898- 
9, li, 343-347-—De Laigue (L.) Les 
monuments mégalithiques de la province 
de Drenthe (Pays Bas). Anthropologie, 
Par., 1899, x, I-20.—Dixon (KR. B.) 
The color symbolism of the cardinal 
points. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Boston & N. 
Y., 1899, xii, 10-16.—Durante. Rap- 
port sur une mission au Caucase et au 
Turkestan. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Par., 1899, 4. s., ix, 436-450.—Ellwood 
(C. A.) Prolegomena to social psychol- 
ogy. Am. J. Sociol., Chicago, 1898-9, 


iv, 656.—d’Enjoy (l.) Coloration den- | 


taire des Annamites. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1898, 4. s., ix, 466-469. 
La procedure et les gens d’affaires en 
Chine. /éid., 484-487.—Ethelmer (E.) 
Fear as an ethic force. Westminster Rev., 


Contributions toward a bib- | 


Monumental | 


thie conjugale ; une interprétation physi- 
ologique de la couvade. Compt. rend. 
Soc. de biol., Par., 1899, 10. s., vi, 
258-261.—Ferri (E.) I] delitto natu- 
rale. Scuola positiva, Fiesole, 1899, 1- 
24.—Fewkes (J. W.) A preliminary 
account of archeological field work in 
Arizona in 1897. Rep. Smithson. Inst. 
1897, Wash., 1898, 601-620, 23 pl., 1 
map. The winter solstice altars at 
Hano pueblo, Am. Anthrop., N. Y., 
1899, n. s., i, 251-276.—Fillmore (J. (.) 
The harmonic structure of Indian music. 
Am, Anthrop., N. Y., 1899, i, 297-3109. 
—Fletcher (Alice C.) A Pawnee ritual 
used when changing a man’s name. /é/d., 
82-97. A study from the Omaha tribe : 
the import of the totem. Rep. Smithson, 
Inst., 1897, Wash., 1898, 577-586, 3 pl. 
—Ford (R. C.) The Malay language. 
Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 1898-9, liv, 
§13-818.—Forel (A.) Luccheni. Arch. 
di psichiat. [etc.], Torino, 1899, xx, 11- 
25.—Forssberg (E.) Om vexlingar i 
kroppslangden hos _ kavallerirekryter. 
Tidskr. i, mil. Helsov., Stockholm, 1899, 
xxiv, I1g-28.—Fouillée (A.) La psy- 
chologie religieuse dans Michelet. Rev. 
phil., Par., 1899, xxiv, 259-275.—Fou- 
quet (E.) Les vagabonds criminels. 
Rev. d. deux mondes, Par., 1899, clii, 
399-437.— Fournier (E.) Découverte 
camp de l’époque néolithique dans la 
vallée du Doubs, aux environs de Besan- 
con, Anthropologie, Par., 1899, x, 57, I 
pl.—Frazer (J. G.) The origin of to- 
temism. Fortnightly Rev., Lond., 1899, 
Ixv., 647-065.—Furness (W. H.) Life 
in the Luchu islands. Bull. Free Mus. 
Sc. & Arts, Univ. of Penn., Phila., 
1899, ii, No. 1, 1-27.—Gallieni. Mes- 
ures a prendre pour favoriser l’accroisse- 
ment de la population en Emyrne. Rev, 
scient., Par., 1899, 4. S., xi, 261-269. 
—Garnier (S.) & Santenoise (A.) 
Note sur un cas dhérédité régressive. 
Arch, de neurol., Par., 1899, 2. s., vii, 
129-133.—Gatschet (A. S.) ‘‘ Real,” 
“true,” or ‘* genuine” in Indian lan- 
guages. Am. Anthrop., N. Y., 1899, n. 
s., i, 155-161.—Gottheil (R.) Contri- 
butions to Syriac folk-medicine. J. Am. 
Orient. Soc., N. Haven, 1899, xx, 186- 
203.—Grassl. Die Hansen’sche Lehre 
vom Bevélkerungsstrom und die Erneue- 
rung des Gelehrtenstandes, insbesonders 
in Altbayern. Friedreich’s Bl. f. gerichtl. 
Med., Niirnb., 1899, 1, 3-35.—Gross 
(H.) Ein forenser Fall von Aberglaube. 
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Arch. f. Krim.-Anthrop. u. Kriminalist., 
Leipz., 1898-9, i, 300-313.—Griinwe- 
del (A.) Zur buddhistischen Ikono- 
graphie. Globus, Brnschwg., 1899, Ixxv, 
169-177.—Hamy (E.-T.) Note sur 
diverses gravures de Bonneville réprésen- 
tant des négres (1794-1803). Anthropolo- 
gie, Par., 1899, x, 42-  .—Hansemann 
( ) Das Gehirn Hermann von Helmholtz’. 
Ophth. Klin., Stuttg., 1899, iii, 43-45.— 
Hare (The) in folk medicine. Brit. M. 
]., Lond., 18y9, i, 1115.—Heikel (H. 
J.) Ett Finnland graffynd fran bronsal- 
dern. [Mortuary find of bronze age.] 
Finskt Mus., Helsingfors, 1898, 13-15.— 
Heymans (G.) Zur Psychologie der 
Komik. Ztschr. f. Psychol. u. Physiol. 
d. Sinnesorg., Leipz., 1899, xx, 164-173. 
—Hilprecht (H. V.) ‘The new Baby- 
lonian expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Bull. Free Mus. Sc. & 
Art, Univ. of Penn., Phila., 1899, ii, No. 
1, 36-38.—Hinsdale (G.) A descrip- 
tion of the skeleton of the American 
giant, with a note on the relation of acro- 
megaly and giantism. Tr. Coll. Phys. 
Phila., 1898, 3. s., xx, 148-159, 4 pl.— 
Hodge (F. W.) Die Erforschung der 
verzauberten Mesa (La Mesa Encantada) 
durch * * * Globus, Brnschwg., 1899, 
xxiv, 155-159.—Holmes (W. H.) Pre- 
liminary revision of the evidence relating 
to auriferous gravel man in California. 
Am. Anthrop., N. Y., 1899, n. s., i, 107- 
121, 3 p!l.—Holy wells, charms, etc., 
their healing and regenerative agency. 
Pharm. J., Lond., 1899, 4. s., viii, 299- 
301.—Horsford (Cornelia). A _tradi- 
tion of Shelter island, N. Y. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost., 1899, xii, 43. —Hough 
(W.) Korean clan organization. Am. 
Anthrop., N. Y., 1899, n. s., i, 150-154. 
The lamp of the Eskimo. Rep. U. 
S. Nat. Mus. 1896, Wash., 1898, 1027- 
1057, 24 pl.—Hrdli¢ka (A.) An anom- 
alous ulna: supra-capital foramen. Am. 
Anthrop., N. Y., 1899, n.s., i, 248-250.— 
Hunsberger (J. N.) Our duty to de- 
generates. Univ. M. Mag., Phila., 1898- 
9, xi, 382-387.—Hunter (Rosa). Ghosts 
as guardians of hidden treasure. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1899. xii, 64. 
—Jacobsthal (E.)Schnurbander. Ver- 
hand]. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
1898 (332-338, I pl.).—Jacquot (L.) 
Les M’rahane. Etude sur certaines pote- 
ries d’un caractére religieux en usage dans 
la Petite-Kabylie. Anthropologie, Par., 
1899, x, 47-53.—Jones (B. J.) & 
Yeats (W. B.) Traditions and super- 
stitions collected at Kilcurry, County 
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Louth, Ireland. Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1899, x, I19-123, I pl.—K.(R. T.) Un- 
ter den der digyptischen Wiiste. Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1899, Ixxv, 189-193.—Kel- 
lor (Frances A.) Criminal anthropology 
in its relation to criminal jurisprudence. 
Am. J. Sociol., Chicago, 1898-9, iv, 515 ; 
630.— Kosloff (N. A.) Anwendung der 
Anthropometrie in den russischen Ge- 
fingnissen. Arch. f. Krim.-Anthrop. u. 
Kriminalist., Leipz., 1898-9, i, 273-278. 
—Krauss [F. S.]_ Ein Vorrecht der 
Volkskunde. Urquell, Leiden, 1898, n. 
F., ii, 233-239.—_Krauss (W.C.) The 
head of degenerates, with types of cranial, 
facial, and cerebral malformations. Cleve- 
land J. M., 1899, iv, 157-167.—Kroe- 
ber (A. L.) Animal tales of the Eskimo. 
J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1899, 
xii, 17-23.—Laloy (L.) Der ‘ertiéir- 
mensch, mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der neueren Funde in Australien, 
Centralbl. f. Anthrop. [etc.], Jena, 1899, 
iv, 65-67.—Lang(A.) Australian gods : 
areply. [With rejoinder by E. S. Hart- 
land.| Folk-Lore, Lond., 1899, x, I-57. 
Laschi (R.) I reati bancari in rap- 
porto all’ antropologia criminale. Riv. 
di med. leg., Milano, 18g8-y, ii, 369- 
373.—Lefevre (A.) La théorie indo- 
européenne (conclusion d’un cours de 
quatre années) (1891-5). Rev. de l’Ecole 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1899, ix, 84-91.— 
Lemaistre (P.) Absence du sens moral 
chez ies criminels. Bull, Acad. de méd., 
Par., 1899, 3. s., xli, 418-425.—Lom- 
broso (C.) Insane characters in fiction 
and the drama. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1899, lv, 53-62. Luccheni e |’antro- 
pologia criminale. Arch. di psichiat. 
[ete.], Torino, 1899, xx, I-10. 
also trans.: Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1899, lv, 199-204.—Loria (A.) Social 
anthropology: areview. Am. Anthrop., 
N. Y., 1899, n. s., i, 283-296.—von 
Luschan (F.) Brandmalerei im _kBis- 
marck-Archipel. Verhandl. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 1898, (397). 
Zur geographischen Nomenclatur in der 
Siidsee. (390-397). Trepanirte 
Schadel aus Neu-Britannien, (398- 
401).—Maecdonald (A.) Colored chi'- 
dren ; a psycho-physical study. J. Am. 
M. Ass., Chicago, 1899, xxxii, 1140-1144. 
—Markowski (Z.) [On polydactyl- 
ism in the horse.] Przegl. wet. Lwow, 
1898, xiii, 201 ; 233 ; 273 ; 309. -—Masch- 
ka (K.) Zur Tatowirungsfrage. Arch. 
f. Krim.-Anthrop. u.  Kriminalist., 
Leipz., 1898-9, i, 320-330 —Mason (O. 
T.) Aboriginal American zoédtechny. 
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Am. Anthrop., N. Y., 1899, n. s., i, 45- 


81, 11., 4 pl.—Mathews (R. H.) Di- | 


Proc. 


visions of Queensland aborigines. 
XXXVIil, 


Am. Phil. Soc., Phila., 1898, 
327-3306. 
rochers par les aborigénes d’Australie. 
Bull soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1898, 4. s., 
iv, 425-432.—Matthews (W.) 
study of ethics among the lower races. J. 
Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1899, 
xii, I-9.—May (H.) On the marriage- 


rates and birth-rates of the chief countries | 
Pub. Health, Lond., 1898- | 


of Europe. 
g, xi, 400-405.—Meunier (S.) Ancienne 


légende russe relative a une chute de | 


pierres. Compt. rend. Acad. d. sc., 
Par., 1899, cxxvili, 747-749. 
Bestimmung der gréssten Schadelbreiten. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
1898 (339-342).—_Moody (J. D.) Some 
African folk-lore. Ann. Pub. Hist. Soc. 
South, Calif., Los Angeles, 1899, iv, 
pt. 2, 134-138.—Mooney (J.) The 
Indian congress at Omaha. Am. 
throp., N. Y., 1899, n. s., i, 126-149.— 
Moore (C. B.) Certain aboriginal 
mounds of the coast of South Carolina, 
J. Acad. Nat. Sc. Phila., 1899, 2. s., xi, 
147-106, 1 pl., I map. Certain abo- 
riginal mounds of the Savannah river. 
lbid., 167. 


of the Altamaha river. /ézd., 174-184. 


Recent acquisitions: a copper gor- 


get ; a water bottle from Missouri; a ban- 
ner stone of shell. /é7d., 185-188. A 
cache of pendent ornaments. /éid., 
191.—Muffang (H.) 
diants de Liverpool. Anthropologie, 
Par., 1899, x, 21-41.—Munsterberg 
(H.) The physiological basis of mental 
life. Science, N. Y. & Lancaster, Pa., 
1899, Nn. S., ix, 442-447.—Myer (I.) An 
Egyptian idea of heaven. Monumental 


kec., N. Y., 1899, i, 77.—Nikolski | 
(D. P.) [On the physical development of | 
students in public schools in the govern- | 


ment of Perm.] Nestnik obsh. hig., 
sudeb, i prakt. med., St. Petersb., 1898, 
No. II, 2. sect., g19-93!1.—Nutt (A.) 
Britain and folklore. Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1899, x, 71-86.—Nys (L.) L’astronomie 
et la météorologie chez les Noirs du Con- 
go. Kev. scient., Par., 1899, 10. s., vi, 


465.—Ochsner (A. J.) Surgical treat- | 


ment of habitual criminals. J. Am. M. 
Ass., Chicago, 1899, xxxii, 867.—Oefele. 


Der angebliche Pestgott in Mesopota- | 


mien. Allg. med. Centr.-Ztg., Berl., 
1899, Ixviii, 165.—Oloériz(F.) El labo- 
ratorio de antropologia de la Facultad de 
Medicina de Madrid. Key. Ibero-Am. 
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Gravures et peintures sur | 


The | 


Mies. Die | 


An- | 


Certain aboriginal mounds | 


Ecoliers et étu- | 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Amerind: A Designation for the Aboriginal Tribes of the 
American Hemisphere—A part of the proceedings of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington, at a meeting on May 23d last, seems 
destined to produce permanent influence on ethnologic nomenclature ; 
this part of the proceedings taking the form of a symposium on the 
name of the native American tribes. The discussion was opened by 
Col. F. F. Hilder, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, with a critical 
account of the origin of the misnomer “ Indian,” applied by Columbus 
to the American aborigines (see page 545 herein) ; he was followed by 
Maj. J. W. Powell who advocated the substitution of the name Amerind 
recently suggested in a conference with lexicographers. A communica- 
tion by Dr O. T. Mason followed, in which the various schemes of 
ethnologic classification and nomenclature were summarized and dis- 
cussed. Contributions to the symposium were made also by Dr Albert 
S. Gatschet, Dr Thomas Wilson, and Miss Alice C. Fletcher. At the 
close of the discussion the contributions were summarized (by President 
McGee) as follows : 

1. There is no satisfactory denotive term in use to designate the 
native American tribes. Most biologists and many ethnologists employ 
the term “ American”’; but this term is inappropriate, in that it con- 
notes, and is commonly used for, the present predominantly Caucasian 
population. The term “Indian” is used in popular speech and writing 
and to a slight extent in ethnologic literature ; but it is seriously objec- 
tionable in that it perpetuates an error, and for the further reason that 
it connotes, and so confuses, distinct peoples. Various descriptive or 
connotive terms are also in use, such as “ North American savages,” 
“Red Men,” etc.; but these designations are often misleading, and 
never adapted to convenient employment in a denotive way. 

2. In most cases the classifications on which current nomenclature 
are based, and many terms depending on them for definition, are ob- 
solete; and the retention of the unsuitable nomenclature of the past 
tends to perpetuate misleading classifications. 

3. While the name “Indian” is firmly fixed in American literature 
and speech, and must long retain its current meaning (at least as a 
synonym), the need of scientific students for a definite designation is 
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such that any suitable term acceptable to ethnologists may be expected 
to come into use with considerable rapidity. In this, as in other respects, 
the body of working specialists form the court of last appeal ; and it 
cannot be doubted that their decision will eventually be adopted by 
thinkers along other lines. 

4. As the most active students of the native American tribes, it would 
seem to be incumbent on American ethnologists to propose a general 
designation for these tribes. 

5. In view of these and other considerations, the name Amerind is 
commended to the consideration of American and foreign students of 
tribes and peoples. The term is an arbitrary compound of the lead- 
ing syllables of the frequently-used phrase “ American Indian” ; it 
thus carries a connotive or associative element which will serve 
explicative and mnemonic function in early use, yet must tend to 
disappear as the name becomes denotive through habitual use. 

6. The proposed term carries no implication of classific relation, 
raises no mooted question concerning the origin or distribution of races, 
and perpetuates no obsolete ideas; so far as the facts and theories of 
ethnology are concerned, it is purely denotive. 

7. The proposed term is sufficiently brief and euphonious for all 
practical purposes, not only in the English but in the prevailing 
languages of continental Europe ; and it may readily be pluralized in 
these languages, in accordance with their respective rules, without 
losing its distinctive sematic character. Moreover, it lends itself 
readily to adjectival termination in two forms (a desideratum in widely- 
used ethnologic terms, as experience has shown), viz.: Amerindian and 
Amerindic, and is susceptible, also, of adverbial termination, while it 
can readily be used in the requisite actional form, Amerindize, or in 
relational forms, such as post-Amerindian, etc; the affixes being, of 
course, modifiable according to the rules of the different languages in 
which the term may be used. 

8. The term is proposed as a designation for all of the aboriginal 
tribes of the American continent and adjacent islands, including the 
Eskimo. 

The working ethnologists in the Society were practically unanimous 
in approving the term for tentative adoption, and for commendation to 
fellow students in this and other countries. 


Amerindian Arrow Feathering—The archeologist is interested 
in the material and form of the arrowhead, since all other parts of 
_ arrows are made of the most perishable material,—sinew, feathers, and 

soft wood or reed. Among the parts of aboriginal tools which pass 
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away by time, there are none so evanescent as the portions of arrows 
of which I have just spoken. Aside from the stone head, the perisha- 
ble members of the arrow furnish excellent data for the study of 
technology, ethnography, geographic distribution, and mythology. 

In this brief note attention is called simply to the feathering of arrows 
by the Amerinds. The characteristics subject to modification in the feath- 
ering are the feathers themselves, studied as to the number, the question 
of whole or half feathers, and the method of attachment ; the portion of 
the shaft to which the feathers are attached, and the treatment of the 
notch. All over the interior of Canada and the United States, and in 
certain portions of South America, three half-feathers are set on radially. 
They are usually tied at their ends to the shaft and, in addition to this, 
the midrib is glued to the arrowshaft, but there are certain restricted 
areas where these half-featherings are attached to the shaft by a con- 
tinued sewing. I have seen a few examples of these in southwestern 
United States ; it exists also in eastern Peru and on the headwaters of 
the Amazon. On Xingu river the half-feathers are sewed to the wood 
of the shaft itself at certain points, but this seems to be quite local. 
The other form of administering the feather is to lay flat two whole 
feathers on the shaftment or inner end of the arrow, usually with the 
underside of the feather outward. The Eskimo attach these to the 
soft wood of the shaft by punching holes in the latter and inserting the 
ends of the feathers in these holes. Lashing is also added at both ends 
of the feathers. Whether or not through influences from without, since 
the occupancy of the whites, this form of two feathers laid on flat is 
not universal among the Eskimo, but exists only in the out-of-the-way 
and unsophisticated regions. It may be called, however, an Eskimo 
method of feathering. The flat shaftment and the peculiar release lend 
themselves to this sort of administration. 

Passing down the Pacific coast to northwestern Washington among the 
Salishan tribes, we encounter again this form of feathering, wherein two 
whole feathers are attached to the soft cedar arrowshaft by lashings of 
bark. All] the California arrows have three half-feathers set on radially, 
and in some of them there is a decided spiral in the application ; but 
around the mouth of Colorado river and in the mountain region of 
Mexico, below the boundary line, the two flat feathers occur again. 
They are found also among the Lacandones of southeastern Mexico. 

In Hermann Meyer’s Bows and Arrows in Central Brazil the two 
feathers laid on flat occur again, and, from the drawing, seem to be set 
so that the underside of the feather is outside on the Jashing. I am 
especially interested, therefore, in getting at the correct geographic dis- 
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tribution among the Amerinds of two feathers laid on flat in arrow 
feathering. Wherever I have seen any of this type, they are so little 
affected by contact that I have come to suspect a wider distribution of 
this form of feathering before the advent of the whites. Indeed, if the 
reader will look at any collection of arrows received from the plains of 
the Great West, he will find that the feather end of the shaft has all the 
appearance of having been made by machinery. The question of in- 
dependent invention may also arise in this connection, since, as some 
of my colleagues would have it, whenever you see a tribe using any 
particular form of technique, that is an evidence of their own original- 
ity—the idea of contact between tribes not being evidenced in the 
slightest degree by the identity of their implements and art products. 
O. T. Mason. 


How the Amerind Bored a Long Hole in Wood—A dis- 
tinguished historian of engineering said to the writer only recently : 
“ The archeologists have made it plain to me how the primitive peoples 
chipped silicious stone ; how they ‘ bushed’ or hammered friable stone ; 
how they drilled short holes through stone, ivory, and other hard ma- 
terials by double cone ; how they sawed, whittled, and chopped ; but I 
cannot even imagine how the Amerind or other savages bored a long 
hole in wood to make pipestems, etc.” ‘The answer to this inquiry is 
easy. In the tropical region, especialiy of South America, there grow 
reeds of great length between the joints, so that the natives of British 
Guiana and elsewhere could make their blow-tubes of a single joint. 
These were inserted into a cylinder of palm wood and straightened by 
making one end fast up in a tree and weighting the other end with a 
heavy stone suspended until the wood was thoroughly seasoned ; after 
that the tube would not warp or bend. 

In the subtropical areas reeds have shorter joints, but they and 
many other plants have soft pith which is easily removed by means of 
ahard rod. There is no difficulty in these examples because Nature 
has furnished the auger ; but on the plains of the Great West, along the 
great lakes, on the cedar-producing portions of the North Pacific coast, 
and, indeed, in certain portions of tropical America, a long tube was 
formed by splitting the stick from end to end, gouging half cavities 
from the interior of each piece, and then uniting the halves by means 
of gum and lashing of wet material, which, shrinking, made the whole 
as solid as ever. So, the pipestem, the lover’s flute, the rattle, the 
inverted reed instrument, and even blow-tubes for arrows with bore 
ten feet long have been excavated in this way. After the cavity is 
formed it is easy enough to make it smooth and uniform by pulling, 
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backward and forward, a rod on which sand has been gummed. Here 
we have another example of the easy way in which the savage attains his 
end, and the great difficulty which the modern ethnographer experi- 
ences in trying to find the paternity of our intricate apparatus of steel 
and iron. O. T. Mason. 


The Adopted Indian Word “ Poquosin ”—In an article in the 
January number of this journal on Zhe Adopted Algonquian Term 
“ Poquosin,’ Mr Tooker, referring to a communication of mine to the 
New York Sun of June 30, 1895, in which I stated that the word 
poguoson apparently meant “ place where there is little water,” remarks ; 
“This is a very good guess, for . . . there is something ‘little’ in the 
word, but not water.” In ascribing to the word the meaning quoted, 
I intended merely to give its general sense, that being amply sufficient 
for the purposes of a popular article contributed to an ephemeral pub- 
lication. ‘There is in the word, it is true, no particle signifying “ water,” 
nor is there, on the other hand, as Mr Tooker supposes, any diminutive 
sign giving the sense of “little” ; yet both terms, “little” and “ water,” 
are implied in the root, which is : pékw (Lenape, Cree, Abnaki) ; pégz 
(Massachusetts) ; dégw (Ojibwa), “to contain but little water,” “to 
be shallow,” “to be dryish.” Poguoson or poguosin, for padkwusin or 
pékwesin, has the form of, and is, an inanimate verbal adjective. Ad- 
jectives of this class in -séw (si+ ) are derived from inanimate tran- 
sitive verbs of the conjugation in -oz, in which the sign s7, when 
used before the verbal suffix, denotes that the subject “ puts,” “lays,” 
“places,” or “arranges” the object in the manner or condition signified 
by the root. They have, naturally, a passive sense, and denote that the 
object which they qualify is laid, put, placed, situated, or located in a 
certain manner, condition, or position as the result of some action that 
it has suffered. Poyuosin (pdékwesin) means “it is low-watered,” “it is 
rendered somewhat dry,” through the effect of some action, such as 
drainage, absorption, or evaporation. ‘This agrees perfectly with the 
definition of poguosin: low, wooded ground or swamp, mostly dry in 
summer, and covered with water in winter. 

The pokelogan mentioned by Mr Tooker is a different word. Among 
the lumbermen of Maine it designates an inlet that extends into the 
land from a stream or lake—a sort of blind ditch that leads nowhere. 
Thoreau’s Indian guide pronounced the word spokelogan, and, when 
asked its meaning, replied that there was “no Indian in ’em.” This 
is very true, for the word, as spelled, is unintelligible. It is probably a 
corruption of pukdlagat, “ open ditch.” 

As Mr Tooker attempts to connect the name Poughkeepsie with the 
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word poguosin, and confidently asserts that “there appears to be abso- 
lutely no question as to its identity ” with the latter, it may not be out 
of place to explain the meaning of the appellation of the city of the 
alleged “safe harbor.” Having resided in Poughkeepsie many years, I 
am perfectly familiar with its topography and with the exact locality to 
which the name was originally applied. This was a rocky cove or 
basin worn away at the foot of the fall near the river just north of the 
present railroad station. On May 5, 1683, Massany, a Highland (west 
side of the Hudson) Indian, gave as a present to one Jan Smeedes, a 
farm and also “a fall on the shore to set a mill upon.” Smeedes 
erected his mill upon the side of the pool or basin near the foot of the 
fall whence he obtained his water power. In the deed of gift, the Dutch 
scribe wrote the name of the mill-site Pooghkepesingh (for Apoeghkip- 
ising), a word which, in German orthography, would have been Apuch- 
hipisink. ‘Vhe word means “at the rock pool,” or “at the rock basin 
of water,” and accurately described the locality to which the name was 
applied by its Indian owner. 

The name of the place under consideration was distorted by the 
Dutch and their descendants into so many remarkable and unintelligible 
forms as amply to justify the remark once made by the late Dr Trum- 
bull that “nothing disguises an Indian word so effectually as a Dutch 
pen.” W. R. GERARD. 


An Inverted Double Reed—In the National Museum there are 
several wind instruments of music of the class here called “inverted 
double reed’’ which, with one exception, are in use only among the 
Coast tribes of British Columbia, and I do not find that any writer on 
musical instruments has called attention to them. To make the con- 
struction plain, let us divide reed instruments into three classes: (1), 
the ribbon reed, fastened at both ends and vibrating at the middle, as 
when one blows on a blade of grass held between the thumbs ; (2), the 
single reed, fastened at one end and swinging free in its slot or beating 
against the edges of the instrument ; and (3), the double reed, having 
two vibrating bodies instead of one. In the third class the breath is 
forced between the reeds. In the ordinary double reed, the free ends 
are toward the player’s mouth, and they do not quite touch each other. 
The pressure of the breath brings the vibrating ends together, and the 
sound is produced by waves in the space beyond. But, in the British 
Columbia specimens, which Professor Mason has named the “ inverted 
double reed,” the free ends are away from the mouth of the player, are 
close together when at rest, and are forced apart by the breath of the 
player. Number 8go060 is from the Bella Bella (Salishan) Indians. It 
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is a bit of cedar shaped like an elongated Indian club flattened at the 
thick end. The wood has been split and the large part or outer ends 
excavated to form thin, spoon-shape sections ; the smaller or inner ends 
have only little channels cut in them for an air passage ; the two halves 
are then lashed together with split spruce root at the inner end and at 
the point where the widening out begins; the outer ends are left free. 
When the breath is forced in at the mouth-piece it causes the free ends 
both to open and close and to produce a harsh sound. There are in 
the Museum examples of this class also from the Skiddegate Indians of 
Queen Charlotte islands. 

The Massets of the same locality improve on this in an instrument 
with longer chamber and thinner walls, and the two halves are lashed 
in three places instead of two, namely, at the ends and just above the 
chamber or enlarged cavity. The action, therefore, is more like that of 
a “double ribbon reed.” By holding the tube between the fingers at 
different points between the lashings, distinct tones can be produced. 

The only other specimen of this variety of reed instrument in the 
National Museum is from Fez and is called “ra (number 95762). It is 
a short joint of cane with mouth-piece at the open end. The jointed 
end is split and the parts set in vibration by the breath produce a reedy 
musical sound. 

All of the North Pacific specimens are excavated by splitting and 
hollowing a bit of soft wood, Indian fashion, after the manner of the 
flageolets of the plains tribes. 

I shall be grateful for any reference to a wider distribution of the 


* inverted double reed.” 
E. H. Hawtey. 


U. S. National Museum. 


Cabot on the American Natives, 1497-1508—John Cabot, the 
English discoverer of America, sailed from Bristol, England, in May, 
1497, in command of a little vessel carrying eighteen men. Steering 
westward, he came to land on June 24, somewhere on the coast of 
North America between Halifax and the straits of Belle Isle, most 
probably at or about Cape Breton island. Six weeks later he had re- 
turned to England, where his reports, confirmed by the stories of his 
shipmates, created much excitement. One of those who listened to the 
account of his adventures was Lorenzo Pasqualigo, a Venetian fellow 
citizen of the Cabots. Pasqualigo was in the habit of writing long news- 
letters to his brothers in Italy, and one of these, which has fortunately 
been preserved to our time, is dated August 23, 1497, less than a fort- 
night after Cabot’s return to London. In it Pasqualigo gives an 
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account of what he had learned about the latest western discovery. 
Among other things, he reports that Cabot “landed, and although he 
saw no human beings, he has brought back to the King some snares 
which had been set to catch game, and a needle for making nets. He 
also found some felled trees. Wherefore he supposed that there were 
inhabitants, and returned to his ship in alarm.” 

These statements are confirmed in a dispatch sent to the Duke of 
Milan in the following December, in which his diplomatic representa- 
tive at London, Raimondo di Soncino, gave him an extended account 
of Cabot, his discovery, and future plans. Neither this nor any of the 
other early documents, however, add any information regarding the 
unseen natives. Such as it is, the evidence seems to prove that Cabot 
found land in the west, went ashore and took formal possession of the 
territory on behalf of his royal patron, Henry VII of England, looked 
about, and then hurried away as quickly as possible to carry the news 
of his success to England. He doubtless utilized the opportunity to 
refill his water-casks, but there is no reason to suppose that he spent 
more than a few hours on American soil during his first visit to this 
continent. 

In the spring of 1498, John Cabot again started for the New World. 
There is, however, no evidence that he ever reached his destination, 
and none to prove that he succeeded in returning to Europe. Three or 
four years later, some Bristol merchants fitted out an expedition which 
made a voyage to America, and it js quite possible that Cabot’s son 
Sebastian may have taken part in this venture. From the very scanty 
records which survive we learn that in 1502 there “ were brought unto 
the King [Henry VII] three men taken in the New found Island (by 
Sebastian Gabato). . . . ‘These men were clothed in Beasts skins, 
and did eate rawe Fleshe, and spake such speach, that no man could 
understand them, and in their demeanor like to brute beasts, 
of the which three men, two of them were seene in the Kings Count 
at Westminster two yeares after, apparelled like Englishmen, and could 
not be discerned from Englishmen, but as for speech, I heard none of 
them utter one word.” ' 

In one of the legends which accompany the famous Cabot mappe- 
monde of 1544, there is a reference to the American aborigines. 
Whether written by Sebastian Cabot or not, the information contained 
in this legend must almost certainly have come from him directly. Re- 
ferring to Labrador, this eighth legend states that “ the people there go 
about clothed in the skins of animals. In their wars they use bows and 


1 Hakluyt, Principall Navigations, 1589, p. 515. 
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arrows, lances, darts and a sort of wooden clubs, and slings. It isa 
very sterile land.” Cabot probably obtained this information during 
the voyage which he made into the Arctic regions in 1508-9. In one 
of the accounts of that voyage, written by Cabot’s intimate friend Peter 
Martyr before 1515, it is stated that Cabot landed and found the people 
“covered with the skins of beasts, yet not without intelligence.” 

Unsatisfactory as these scanty references seem, when contrasted 
with the elaborated notebooks of modern ethnological field students, 
they are nevertheless interesting and deserving of note as the earliest 
surviving records of the natives of British America. 

GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


Field Columbian Museum—The Report of the Field Columbian 
Museum for 1897-98 displays the usual activity of that institution along 
the lines of anthropologic research. During the year the Museum 
received its third consignment of objects from the Eskimo of Port 
Clarence, bringing the total number of specimens in the Alaskan collec- 
tion above ten thousand objects. Dr G. A. Dorsey and Mr F. B. 
Melville visited Tusayan, Arizona, in January, 1898, where a number of 
casts of living subjects were made, and a small collection of ethnologic 
objects, to augment those previously deposited in the Museum, was 
obtained. While in the Tusayan country, the prehistoric pueblo of 
Homolobi, near Winslow, to which Dr J. Walter Fewkes had already 
devoted considerable attention, was visited and excavated, a hundred 
specimens of pottery, besides a number of stone implements and 
fetishes, being found. Advantage was taken of a visit to Chicago by a 
delegation of Eskimo, plaster casts of nine of whom were made. Dur- 
ing the year the sum of $1272.10 was expended for anthropologic 
objects ; 41,989 catalogue cards of anthropologic specimens were pre- 
pared, and 79 negatives, 224 prints, and 112 lantern slides were made. 
The library of the section of anthropology seems insignificant, as it 
numbers only 124 books and 45 pamphlets ; but the high character of 
tie Field Columbian Museum publications wil] doubtless soon result in 
establishing a good working library of anthropology through the 
medium of exchange. The general library of the Museum contains 
g003 books and 9630 pamphlets—a creditable showing for an in- 


stitution so recently founded. 
F. W. Hopce. 


Manning Ferguson Force—Among men not specially devoted 
to a scientific or professional career, who have yet made notable con- 
tributions to scientific literature, we may justly rank the late General 
Manning F. Force, of Ohio. Born in Washington, D. C., Dec. 17, 
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1824, he died at Sandusky, Ohio, May 8, 1899. His father, Gen. Peter 
Force (born 1790, died 1868), Mayor of Washington City, was a life- 
long historical student, book-collector, and editor, whose nine folio 
volumes, Zhe American Archives, devoted to our Revolutionary history, 
are his best and most permanent monument. The Force family were 
of French Huguenot descent, and distinguished for patriotic devotion 
to principle. 

Manning F. Force had the good fortune to receive his early educa- 
tion in the classical school founded at Alexandria, Va., by Benjamin 
Hallowell, that distinguished scholar and leader in the Society of 
Friends. He entered Harvard College at seventeen, graduating in 1845 
and from the Law School in 1848, and settled in Cincinnati in 1849, 
where he practised law as a member of the firm of Walker, Kebler, & 
Force until 1861. He was a prominent member of the Cincinnati 
Literary Club, to which belonged Salmon P. Chase, Stanley Matthews, 
M. D. Conway, Murat Halstead, Charles P. James, A. R. Spofford, and 
others, and which celebrates the half-century of its existence the present 
year. ‘To this society he contributed some of those scientific and his- 
torical essays of marked value, which have since been published. 

Early in 1861 he enlisted in the Union army as lieutenant-colonel 
of an Ohio regiment, served bravely at Fort Donelson and Pittsburg 
Landing, marched with Sherman in Georgia, was severely wounded, 
but returned promptly to the front, was promoted to be a colonel and 
brigadier-general, and received a major-general’s brevet “ for especial 
gallantry before Atlanta.” 

Returning to Cincinnati, General Force was elected a Judge of 
Common Pleas in 1867, and reélected in 1871. In 1877 he was chosen 
Judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, and reélected to the same 
high office in 1882. Among other honors which came to him, he was 
President of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, member 
of many historical and scientific societies, and professor in the Cincin- 
nati Law College. When declining health compelled him to withdraw 
from arduous judicial labors, he was appointed commandant of the 
Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, at Sandusky, an office which he held 
until his death. Always high-minded and chivalrous, he had a contem- 
plative bent, and a certain coolness of temperament, free from that 
ardor which often outruns the judgment. The bibliography of General 
Force’s writings includes the following, besides other papers which 
cannot here be enumerated: 

“The Scholar: an Address at Kenyon College” (1855). “ Pre- 
historic Man: the Primitive Inhabitants of Western Europe” (1868). 
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“ Darwinism and Deity” (1872). “Some Considerations on the Mound 
Builders” (1873). “Some Early Notices of the Indians of Ohio. To 
what Race did the Mound Builders Belong?” (1879); also in French 
(1878). “From Fort Henry to Corinth” (Campaigns of the Civil 
War, vol. 2, 1881). ‘‘Attempts to Find a North-west Passage” (orth 
American Review, 1849). “Sit John Franklin and the Arctic Regions” 
(North American Review, 1850). “ The Life of Blennerhassett ’ 
(North American Review, 1851). “ Great Commanders : General Sher- 
man” (1899). He also edited new editions of Walker’s “American 
Law,” and of Harris’s “ Criminal Law.” 

The scientific and historical writings of General Force exhibit the 
ripe fruits of a carefully trained mind. Far from voluminous, they are 
all marked by comprehensive, yet condensed statement. Onevery page 
we find traces of wide research in assembling authorities, careful 
analysis, and cautious judgment in forming conclusions. ‘The calm, 
judicial temper which gives due weight to every argument and fact, 
leaving no element unconsidered, is always apparent. The spirit 
of the partisan never obtrudes, but all yields to the spirit of inves- 
tigation. We find perspicuous statement, acute discrimination, and rare 
precision in the use of language. ‘These are merits of the first magni- 
tude ; and we cannot help regretting, as we read, that a writer so gifted 
with the qualities which might produce works of enduring value in the 
field of science, should have been absorbed through a long and busy 
life in unscientific pursuits. None the less, but the more to his credit, is 
it, that he turned, amid the engrossing labors of the bar, the bench, and 
the field, to the investigation of historical themes and the unsolved 
problems of the world we live in. 

Not the least among the studies of anthropological subjects from 
the pen of General Force was his repeatedly printed monograph on 
the Moundbuilders of the West. In this he considers the various 
conjectures brought forward, in the absence of authentic history or 
tradition, to account for the existence of these remarkable remains. 

A. R. SPOFFORD. 


A Texas Indian Myth—It is remarkable that historians 
who have described most of the southern and southwestern Indians of 
the United States have neglected a tribe or group of tribes in every 
respect worthy of special notice on account of their friendship for the 
white man and their general good character. In fact, the only con- 
nected narrative relating to the Texas Indians that I have seen is in a 
paper by Mrs Lee C. Harby, published in the Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for 1894. 
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In an unpublished Spanish manuscript, Astoria de Texas, to 
which no author’s name is attached, but which was evidently written by 
a Franciscan friar about the year 1781, are found some curious details 
respecting the Texas Indians. From this manuscript I have translated 
the following interesting myth describing the origin of a supreme being 
said to have been recognized by them : 


‘‘In the whole nation of the Tasinais, or Texas, as they are now called, is com- 
prised, under the same language, more than fourteen or fifteen subdivisions, holding 
belief in the existence of a great chief who lives in the sky, whom they all call the 
same, Cadadi-Ayo, that is to say, the chief of above or on high, and to whom they 
attribute the creation of human beings, although (their tradition being full of contra- 
dictions) they suppose them to have existed before the origin of their creator, which 
they relate in the following manner : 

‘““*In the beginning of the world there was only one woman, who had two 
daughters; one of these was a maiden and the other was pregnant. (It did not 
embarrass them that they had no account of a man by whom the mother and daughter 
could have become pregnant.) One day when the two girls were alone, and the pregnant 
one was lying in the lap of the maiden, the former was taken away by a strange event. 
It so happened that suddenly there appeared before them the Caddaza, or Devil, in the 
form of a gigantic man, of ferocious aspect, and with his forehead adorned with 
horns so enormous that their points were lost to view. At the moment when he 
showed himself to them, he seized the pregnant girl and tore her in pieces with his 
claws and quickly devoured her. The maiden, fleeing from a similar fate, availed 
herself of this interval and climbed to the top of a great tree. The hunger of the 
devil not being satisfied by having swallowed one girl, he sought the other to give her the 
same doom. Having seen her among the branches, he tried to climb them, but was 
not able, and without observing that he could knock her off with his horns, he applied 
his claws and teeth to cut the tree off at the roots so as to capture her. The maiden 
being in this sad perplexity, and no other means of escape offering itself, she plunged 
precipitately into a deep stream that ran near by. ‘This did not cause the Caddaja to 
despair of capturing her, and to accomplish it he commenced to drink the water in 
order to exhaust the stream and leave it dry, so as to offer to his voracity this second 
victim ; but swimming between wind and water the maiden mocked his cunning and 
escaped the danger by leaving that spot and reaching land at her own place, where she 
found her mother, to whom she related the tragic end of her sister. Together the two 
started immediately to the place of the misfortune, and the mother, examining the 
trail of blood of her massacred child, found one drop within the cup of an acorn. She 
took it up with care and covered it with another cup from the same fruit, then warmed 
it in her bosom and took it to her hut. She put it in a small earthen vessel, and when 
it was tightly closed she placed it in a sheltered corner of the room in which she slept. 
That night she heard within the vessel a noise like a light tapping or scratching. As 
soon as it was daylight she went to examine it and found that from the drop of blood 
there was formed a male child, very well shaped and handsome, but so small that its size 
did not exceed that of a finger of the hand. She was aston‘shed at such a miraculous 
occurrence, and to insure her good fortune she closed the vessel again with great care. 
The noise was repeated that night, and on examining the vessel the following day she 
found that the child had attained the stature of a full-grown man. The joy of the 
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grandmother was increased at the sight of such a beautiful grandson, and without loss 
of time she made a bow and a sufficient number of arrows, which she presented to him 
when she took him from the vessel. The newly born, who already spoke the language 
perfectly, asked at once for his mother. The grandmother informed him of her tragic 
end, without concealing the knowledge of the cruel author of this barbarous event. 
The youth, being angry, went out to find him in order to avenge such an unheard-of 
injury ; he found him without much trouble, and struck him on the body with the 
point of the bow and threw him so far from him that up to the present time he has never 
again appeared. Having avenged the infamous death of his mother, he returned to the 
place where his grandmother and aunt were. He told them how melancholy it would 
be for al]l to live in a land where there would be visible a thousand objects that would 
remind them of the sad end of his mother, and that this memory would destroy all their 
pleasures. They were convinced by his reasoning, and accompanied him joyfully to 
heaven (or, as they say, to Cachao-ayo), where they all dwell, the youth possessing the 
universal government of the world.’ 

‘*In this manner those Indians relate the history of the origin of the 
first of their divinities, whom they adore and to whom they dedicate religious cere- 
monies, attributing to him the distribution of rewards and punishments according to 
the works of each individual, although they never attribute to these so much evil 
intention that they may not be condoned by the performance of certain ceremonies.” 


F. F. HiLper. 


Dialects of New Caledonia—At a meeting of the Royal Society 
of New South Wales on September 7, 1898, a communication by Mr 
Jules Bernier was read in which it was stated : 


‘* No less than twenty dialects are distinguished in New Caledonia, which are 
grouped into the following main divisions: the Southern, inclusive of the Isle of 
Pines ; the Central ; the Northern ; and those parts of the Loyalty islands peopled 
by Melanesians. ‘The first two are sharply separated from the latter by the absence 
of the article. The northern is characterized by a tendency to terminate in a conso- 
nant as shown by the place names, Belep, Hienghen, Wagap. A foreign aggressive 
Polynesian element can be detected intrusive upon the indigenous Melanesian. A 
marked feature in the New Caledonian language is its extreme simplicity, it is the 
most primitive Papuan speech. Even the roots are in a state of fluctuation and affect 
various forms. Any labial, or it may be any dental consonant, may be used by a na- 
tive with a root vowel to express a particular word. The same word can be used as a 
noun, verb, or adjective, and the broad difference which elsewhere prevails between 
the parts of speech is here unknown. Monosyllabism prevails, and the roots have 
preserved a synthetic signification which seems a property of primitive people, but 
which is in more advanced languages obliterated by specialization. Thus the native 
mind aggregates together such ideas as white, bright, eye, sun, day, light, and ex- 
presses them by forms of a root word ‘ fire.’ A method occurs by which not only 
verbs but other parts of speech are conjugated. Enumeration is of the usual Papuan 
type, counting by one, one-one, one-two, one-three, five equal a hand (in reference to 
the digits), five-one, five-two, five-three, five-four, ten equal a head.” 


White Russian Folk-music—In an interesting article on “ The 
Folk-songs of White Russia,” translated from the Bohemian of Ludvik 
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Kuba, by J. J. Kral, and published in A/usic for December, the author 


says: 

‘* Instrumental folk-music among the White Russians there is almost none. Here 
and there you will find a lonely fiddler whom they call a skrifok and who is of but 
little importance in musical ethnology. It seems that those sporadic fiddlers have 
accepted that instrument from the Poles, but they never possess the significance of 
the true Polish skrzvpek, At times White Russia receives the visit of a wandering 
Polish Hebrew band with the cymbal or a Polish bagpipe. I have not found any 
musical instrument peculiar to White Russia, neither have I heard or read of any. 
One instrument only deserves mention, both for its extensive use and its deplorable 
effects. It is the accordion, which you are likely to meet at any time in the country 
districts of Russia. That instrument has a disastrous effect upon all that has grown 
up on the grounds of native popular musical art ; it spoils the beauty of the native 
folk-songs as soon as the fortunate owner of that unfortunate instrument essays to 
reproduce them. The poorer White Russia appears to be in instrumental music, the 
richer and the more interesting it is in its songs. The old folks, it is true, are dying 
out, and the spirit of modern times (on its dark side) begins to gnaw upon the folk- 
song, still a rich harvest awaits the industrious hands of a collector. Alas, the work- 
ers are so few, almost none! The folk-songs of White Russia exhibit great variety in 
the text and their application. Mr V. N. Dobrovolsky, who has lately given special 
attention to White Russia, and gathered considerable material (still in manuscript), 
classifies them as songs of the Spring, Rupalo (St John’s), Harvest, Ceremonial, Wed- 
ding, Historical, Rebellious, and Jewish songs. To these we must add the dance 
songs, or the skakukhas and choruses sung at festivals.” 


Native Tribes of Queensland—lIn the northwestern corner of 


Queensland, fronting the Gulf of Carpentaria and extending a long 
way inland, there are some aboriginal tribes whose organization is differ- 
ent from that of other communities in the colony mentioned. These 
tribes are divided into eight sections or classes, every one of which has 
a feminine equivalent, being the name of a brother and his sister in each 
section, as follows : 


Male Female 
Kunuller Nungallermer 
Bongaringee Nongarimmer 


Burralangee 
Bullerringee 
Bolangee 
Kommerangee 
Narrabalangee 
Yakamurry 


Nurralammer 
Nulyarramer 
Nolangmar 
Nemurramer 
Neonammer 
Jummeyunyee 


The eight sections here enumerated intermarry as follows : 


1. Kunuller marries Nolangmar 
2. Bongaringee marries Jummeyunyee 


| 
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Burralangee marries Neonammer 

Bullerringee marries Nemurramer 

Bolangee marries Nungallermer 

Kommerangee marries Nulyarramer 
Narrabalangee marries Nurralammer 

Yakamurry marries Nongarimmer 


The four first-mentioned sections form a group which may be called 
A, and the remaining four constitute group 2. The sons of one group 
marry the daughters of the other, in a certain prescribed order, which 
is determined by the sectional names of the parties to the marriage, 
and the sections to which the offspring will belong are regulated in a 
similar manner. These rules will be elucidated by the accompanying 
table : 


Section of Offspring 


Section of Parents 


| Fathers Mothers Daughters 


| Yakamurry 
Narrabalangee 
Kommerangee 
Bolangee 


Jummeyunyee 
Neonammer 
Nemurramer 
Nolangmar 


| Kunuller 

| Bongaringee 
Burralangee 

| Bullerringee 

| 


Nolangmar 
Jummeyunyee 
Neonammer 
Nemurramer 


| Bolangee 
Kommerangee 
Narrabalangee 


Nungallermer 
Nulyarramer 

Nurralammer 
Nongarimmer 


Bullerringee 
Burralangee 
Bongaringee 
Kunuller 


Nulyarramer 

Nurralammer 
Nongarimmer 
Nungallermer 


| Yakamurry 


It will be seen that the women determine the sections which consti- 
tute a group. For example, Nolangmar is the mother of Jummeyunyee, 
Jummeyunyee of Neonammer, Neonammer of Nemurramer, and Nemur- 
ramer of Nolangmar, the same name with which we started, and this 
order of succession is repeated ad infinitum. These four sections 
therefore form a group, called A. 

If we take the women of the other four sections, it is found that 
they constitute another group, B, in precisely the same way. The 
women never change from the group to which they belong, but pass 
successively through each of the four sections in as many generations. 
It is also seen by the table that the sons of the women of one group 
marry the daughters of the women of the other, as already stated. The 
foregoing groups, 4 and 8B, are respectively equivalent to the groups 
marked A and & of the Warramonga tribe, reported by me to the Royal 
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Society of New South Wales last year,’ although the names of the sec- 
tions composing the groups are entirely different. 

For the particulars from which I have prepared the tables given in 
this article, I am indebted chiefly to Mr R. H. Shadforth. 

R. H. MATHEws. 

Sinew-working at Point Barrow—Sinew is used by Eskimo 
men and women of Point Barrow, Alaska, for making all sorts of 
thread, string, and heavy lines. It is taken from the neck, back, and 
shoulder-blades, as well as from the legs of the deer, then cleaned 
and soaked in water. When in straits, the Eskimo will use any 
sinew he can get. In summer time the back sinew is dried on a board 
until it falls off ; in winter it is soaked and put on a block of ice to dry. 
That dried on the board is the better. The leg sinew is not spread on 
a board, but is merely hung up and dried for future occasion. 

The back sinew is used for sewing, needle-work, etc. The women 
shred it as needed, stripping off a filament, drawing the end through 
the mouth, rolling it on the cheek or on the thigh, after the manner of a 
shoemaker with his waxed end, threading the needle with it. 

The leg sinew is used for a great many purposes ; it is first pounded 
and then shredded into the finest fiber and tied in bunches or hanks. 
It is plaited in the form of sennit for sewing together the skins that 
form the boat, and for sewing soles on boots. It is used also for 
cording watertight seams. They plait it into round sennit like a whip- 
lash, sometimes as much as eight- or sixteen-ply. A short piece plaited 
and rove through the hole in the harpoon head forms a four-ply line; 
then they form a loop, braiding all the eight strands together and mak- 
ing a line often many fathoms long by adding more filaments. For 
sewing water-proof clothing they use two-ply sinew thread, in making 
which the woman uses no other implement than her fingers. After 
twisting and laying up a few feet, she forms a ball which operates as a 
fly-wheel to twist the rest until she has a ball as large as her head. 
This twine is used for making fish-nets. ‘Their nets originally came 
from the Hudson Bay Company. CHARLES BROWER. 


A Sokotra Expedition—In the Au/letin of the Liverpool Mu- 
seums there has recently appeared a report of a biological and geo- 
graphical expedition to the Island of Sokotra (in 12° north latitude and 
54° east longitude), 600 miles southeastward from Aden, under the 
joint auspices of the British Museum and the Liverpool Museums. It 
was found that the true Sokoterians are only poorly civilized Mohamme- 
dans, living in caves or rude cyclopean huts, and possessing but few 


1 Yournal of the Royal Society of New South Wales, vol, xxxu, p. 73. 
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utensils, implements, or ornaments, and no weapons. The ethno- 
graphical collection is consequently very small. Specimens of their 
pottery, of their primitive quern-like mills, of their basket-work, and 
of their weaving apparatus were, however, obtained, and also two large 
blocks of stone, inscribed with an ancient script, which may perhaps 
throw some light on the indigenes of the island in a past age, and of 
whose cyclopean remains photographs were obtained. 


Dr Daniel G. Brinton, professor of American archeology and 
linguistics at the University of Pennsylvania, has presented to the 
University his collection of books and manuscripts relating to the ab- 
original languages of North and South America, The collection rep- 
resents a work of accumulation of twenty-five years, and embraces 
about 2000 volumes, in addition to nearly 200 volumes of bound and 
indexed pamphlets bearing on the ethnology of the American Indians. 
Many of the manuscripts are unique, while a number of the printed 
volumes are rare or unique and of considerable bibliographical impor- 
tance. The collection of works on the hieroglyphic writings of the 
natives of this country embraces nearly every publication on the sub- 
ject. The special feature of the library is that it covers the whole 
American field, North, Central, and South, and was formed for the 
special purpose of comparative study. 


Deaths—HeEnry WILLIAM Jackson, at South Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, on May 14th, aged 67 years ; founder of the Lewisham and Black- 
heath Scientific Association, member of the Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Société d’Anthropologie de 
Paris. 

MANNING FERGUSON ForCcE, at Sandusky, Ohio, on May 8th, 
aged 74 years. An extended notice appears elsewhere in this number. 


The Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
was constituted in January, 1871, by the amalgamation of the Ethno- 
logical Society of London, which had been founded in 1843, and the 
Anthropological Society of London, established in 1863. Since the 
formation of the Institute, an illustrated Sournal has been issued in 
quarterly numbers, forming, during the twenty-seven years of its exist- 
ence, a series of as many volumes. Following precisely the size and 
shape of the publications of the preéxisting societies, the Fournal of the 
Anthropological Institute has hitherto been a demy octavo ; but this form 
has been deemed to be inconvenient, especially where papers have re- 
quired illustration by means of ample plates andtables. With the view 
of obviating, so far as possible, this inconvenience, and also of improving 
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the general appearance of the Yourna/ and bringing it into harmony 
with the important publications of some of the continental anthropologi- 
cal societies, the council of the Institute have commenced the publica- 
tion of a new series of the Yournal in imperial octavo form, of which 
the August-November number forms parts 1 and 2. Among the arti- 
cles of special interest to American anthropologists are three by Prof. 
E. B. Tylor bearing the titles “ On the totem-post from the Haida village 
of Masset, Queen Charlotte islands, now erected in the grounds of Fox 
Warren, near Weybridge”; “On two British Columbian house-posts 
with totemic carvings, in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford’; and “ Re- 
marks on totemism, with especial reference to some modern theories 
respecting it.” 

British Association—The President of the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, to be held at 
Dover, September 13th to 2oth, will be Professor Michael Foster, while 
Mr C. H. Read of the British Museum will preside at the meetings 
of the section of Anthropology. ‘The sum of fifteen hundred pounds 
has been subscribed toward a fund for the entertainment of the mem- 
bers, and an unusually successful meeting seems assured. Members 
of the Association Frangaise pour l’Avancement des Sciences will visit 
Dover on September 16th, and the members of the British Association 
are invited to visit Boulogne on September 21st. 


The American Museum of Natural History, New York city, 
proposes to publish under the title Ethnographical Album of the North 
Pacific Coasts of America and Asta, a selection of photographs col- 
lected by members of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, provided a 
sufficient number of subscriptions can be obtained to warrant the 
undertaking. The photographs are to be reproduced by the heliotype 
process, in large quarto form, ‘The edition will be limited to 250 
copies. It is intended to issue the Album in parts of at least 24 plates 
annually, at six dollars a part, the whole series to embrace 120 plates. 
It is contemplated to publish during the first year a series illustrating 
Indian types from the interior of British Columbia. 


Southern Arabian Ruins—The Imperial Academy of Sciences in 
‘Vienna has decided to dispatch an expedition to examine the extensive 
ruins of southern Arabia, particularly of Hadramut, and for this purpose 
has secured the codperation of the Swedish Count Landberg, who is 
intimately acquainted with the country and its sheiks. He will be 
accompanied by Dr David H. Miiller, Dr Alfred Jahn, Prof. Oskar 
Simony, Dr Franz Kossmat, and Dr Stephen Paulay.— Deutsche Rund- 
Schau, Jahrg. xx1, Heft 2. 
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Cameroon Dwarf People—The Bula expedition has brought 
back information about a dwarf people in the Hinterland of Cameroons, 
Their height varies from forty-nine to sixty-three inches ; some of them 
plainly exhibit a mixture with other races, whereby their stature has 
been raised. These dwarfs are said to be skilful hunters, and diligent 
in collecting indiarubber which they sell to the neighboring tribes, 
They dwell in families, constantly wandering about in the thick forest, 
and carefully avoiding much frequented caravan routes.—Deutsche 
Rundschau, Jahrg. xxi, Heft 2. 


MINOR NOTES 


Ir Is LEARNED from Scéence that arrangements have been made for 
the establishment of an anthropological museum at the University 
of Aberdeen. Several collections have already been presented to the 
University. 

Banp I, Herr I, of the Zeitschrift fiir Morphologie und Anthropologie, 
edited by Professor G. Schwalbe, has recently made its appearance at 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

THE SAXONY GOVERNMENT is to erect a new museum building at 
Dresden, and the Director of the Museum, Dr A. B. Meyer, with the 
architect, Professor Wallot, will visit the United States this autumn for 
the purpose of studying the museum buildings of this country. 

THE SociIETE SCIENTIFIQUE DE CHEVTCHENKO & Léopol (Lemberg, 
Austria) has issued the first volume of its Matériaux pour l'ethnologie 
ukraino-ruthéne under the editorship of Th. Volkov. 

Mr A. C. Harrison, Jr., Mr W. H. Furness, and Dr H. M. Mil- 
ler are making preparations for an expedition to northern Burmah for 
the purpose of collecting ethnological and archeological specimens for 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

A SPECIAL SESSION of the International Congress of Orientalists, 
which meets at Rome, October 12th next, will be devoted to researches 
concerning the origin of the American Indians. Papers on this subject 
from students of American anthropology will be welcome. 

THE PEABsoDpy Museum at Cambridge, it is reported, has received 
from the heirs of the late Moses D. Kimball a valuable collection of 
archeological and ethnological specimens. 

THE FIRST NUMBER of an archeological magazine has recently 
appeared at Prague, Bohemia, under the title Véstxik Slovanskych 
Starozytnosti. Prof. L. Niederle is the editor. 


